As  selling  conditions  moke  cleoi’  that  odvertis-  of  thousands  more  families  than  ore  reached 
ing  must  do  more  than  establish  brand  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune 

identification,  you  con  get  the  buying  action  produces  best  results  for  advertisers.  During 

thot  registers  with  retailers  by  placing  your  the  twelve  month  period  ended  December  31, 

advertising  in  the  medium  on  which,  more  than  1 953,  the  buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the 

any  other,  people  depend  for  buying  Tribune  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising  — 

information.  far  more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  sim- 

People  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  a  ilor  period  in  any  other  newspaper, 
personal  interest  they  give  to  tK  other  medium.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
When  you  place  your  advertisi-ig  in  the  news-  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more 

paper  you  hook  it  into  a  dynamic  relationship  soles  of  your  brond  and  build  a  consumer 

that  generates  greater  volume  and  velocity  of  franchise  for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that  will 
results.  place  you  in  o  stronger  market  position.  Why 

Bought,  read  and  bought  from  by  hundreds  not  ask  him  to  call? 


You  cant  take  pumps  for  granted! 

They  save  you  work . . .  they  may  save  your  life 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL,  today,  a  romarkalde  man-made 
pump  can  take  over  while  the  surgeon  repairs  that 
greatest  of  all  pumps,  the  human  heart. 

That’s  a  far  cry  from  the  old  fashioned  pumps  of 
our  grandfathers;  as  are  the  hundreds  of  other  modern 
pumps  that  are  working  for  you. 

IN  OUR  HOMES,  pumps  of  many  makes  and  types 
empty  washing  machines,  operate  refrigerators,  or  feed 
oil  to  furnaces.  At  the  fdling  station  a  pump  fills  your 
car’s  tank  with  gasoline. 

On  the  road  a  fuel  pump  moves  the  gasoline  from 
tank  to  engine,  while  other  pumps  circulate  the  oil 
that  lubricates  the  engine  and  the  water  that  cools  it, 

IN  INDUSTRY — Specially  designed  pumps  move  most 
everything  from  milk  to  molten  metals.  Such  pumps 
wouldn’t  be  possible  without  today’s  special  materials. 

Pumps  made  of  carbon  or  plastics  resist  corrosive 

- UCCTs  Trade-marked  Products  include - 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  National  Carbons  Prestone  Ami-Freeze  Linde  Oxygen 

Acheson  Electrodes  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Pyrofax  Gas  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 
Karbate  Corrosion-Resistant  Equipment  Bakelite,  ViNYLITE,  and  Krene  Plastics  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 


chemicals  that  would  destroy  metal.  Stainless  steel 
pumps  assure  purity  in  food  and  drug  production, 
and  other  alloy  steels  make  possible  pumps  that  resist 
extreme  heat,  cold,  pressure,  or  wear. 

THE  WORK  OF  UCC — Better  materials  for  all  kinds 
of  pumps  —  long-lasting  alloy  metals,  tough  plastics, 
entire  pumps  of  carbon  —  are  hut  a  few  of  the  many 
important  products  of  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 

FREE:  Learn  more  about  UCC  materials  that  go  into  pumps 
and  so  many  other  things  you  use.  Ask  for  “Products  and 
Processes booklet  J. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CAD BON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  nm  NE*  VORK  17.  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  UNION  Carbide  Canada  Limited 


TINY  YOKUM 

LI’L  ABNER’S  LONG-LOST  BROTHER 
WILL  BE  IN  THIS  YEAR’S 

SADIE  HAWKINS 
DAY*  RACE! 


(ON  AOOOUN'r  O’  LVL  ABNEK’S 
BIN  MAKKIEI)  UP) 


WITH  RIP'ROARING,  ROLLICKING  GUSTO, 
THE  INIMITABLE  AL  CAPP  INTRODUCES 
A  NEW  CHARACTER  IN  “LIT  ABNER”  .  .  . 
JUST  IN  TIME  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  MOST' 
HILARIOUS  EPISODES  IN  “LIT  ABNER’S” 
20'YEAR  HISTORY! 


*  Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  now  practically  a  national 
holiday,  is  celebrated  in  hundreds  of  cities,  hundreds 
of  colleges,  and  by  thousands  of  organizations. 


New  Lices,  Excellent  promotion,  New  ideas! 


LI’L  ABNER”  TERRITORIES  STILL  OPEN! 


Wire  today 

for  rates  and  sample  strips! 
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^lAJliat  Our  l^eadi 


j  Mostly  Complinwniary 
\  About  Our  New  Look 

I  To  THE  Editor:  The  Bodoni 
type  makes  your  heads  look 
much  cleaner  and  crisper,  1 
think,  and  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  magazine  is  defi¬ 
nitely  brightened. 

Barry  Bingham 

1  President, 

1  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
I  (Ky.)  Times. 

I  4: 

!  The  new  headline  .schedule  is 
i  wonderful. 

Robert  H.  Breiinig 

Editor, 

The  Harmovizer, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  change  in  type  is  a 
marked  improvement — it  looks 
real  pretty.  I  like  some  of  the 
other  changes,  too,  for  example, 
the  Executive  Spotlight. 

John  B.  Goodman 
Public  Relations  Dept., 
American  Oil  Company, 

New  York. 

«  •  « 

Your  “new  look”  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  a  decided  help 
to  both  nearsighted  and  far¬ 
sighted  editors. 

Harold  W.  Carlisij: 
Executive  Editor, 

Ohio  State  Journal, 

Columbus. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


New  Outdoor  Telephone  Booth— Larger,  well-lighted  and 

comfortable.  Designed  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Frame  is  aluminum. 

There’s  Something  New 
in  Telephone  Booths 

Any  time  you  see  one  of  these  new 
Outdoor  Telefihone  Booths  you’re  likely  to  want 
to  go  right  in  and  make  a  call. 

For  they  are  mighty  attractive  and  comfort¬ 
able.  They  are  well-lighted,  day  and  night.  Tip-up 
directories  are  in  easy  reach.  There’s  an  ample 
shelf  for  packages  and  handbags. 

The  Outdoor  Booths  are  never 

closed.  They  are  available  for  service  24  hours  a 
day,  every  day  in  the  year. 

It’s  just  another  step  in  the  never-ending  job 
of  making  the  telephone  more  convenient  and  more 
useful  to  more  and  more  people. 

By  bringing  the  telephone  closer  to  you,  we 
bring  you  closer  to  everybixly.  And  thus  make  the 
service  just  that  much  more  valuable. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Raminding  you  that  someone,  somewhere,  would  enjoy  hearing  your  voice  today. 


I  find  your  new  makeup  very 
hard  to  read. 

J.  Johnson 

Lynn,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

As  each  page  carried  the  new 
“easy  reading”  to  these  worn- 
out,  tired  old  eyes  I  appreciated 
it  more  and  more. 

S.  W.  P APERT,  Jr. 

President, 

Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  express  my  plea¬ 
sure  over  the  new  Century  text. 

Edmund  C.  Gorrell 
Pulaski  County  Democrat, 
Winamac,  Ind. 

«  «  He 

The  “new  look”  .  .  .  should 
be  well  received  by  everyone  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

James  S.  Copley 

Chairman, 

Copley  Press,  Inc., 

Aurora,  III. 


eSliort  ^aLi 


Variety; 

Filler  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner:  “Mount 
Ararat  is  16,946  feet  high  an 
insect.” 

Tour  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
described  by  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald:  “He  inspected  indus¬ 
trial  pants  and  military  instal¬ 
lations  throughout  the  country.” 


Explanation  in  the  “Your 
Child”  column  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Texas)  Caller:  “The 
adult  is  not  necessarily  a  par¬ 
ent,  not  necessarily  a  man  or  a 


Chairm^,  Earthquake  report  in  the 

Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Statesman: 

urora,  .  4,^  woman  resident  in  the  Us- 

*  *  *  tick  area  reported  that  she  felt 

Your  new  look  is  a  good  look;  ^ 
your  move  to  Jersey  even 
better.  • 

Allen  W.  Smith  Accident  report  in  the  Pea- 
Managing  Editor,  i,ody  (Kas.)  Gazette-Herald: 

Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News.  “She  recently  broke  her  leg  be- 

*  *  *  tween  the  levee  and  the  ankle." 

You  have  made  your  already  • 

excellent  publication  even  more  Accident  report  in  the  Mont- 
readable  and  more  pleasing.  gomery  Alabama  Journal:  “She 

Jack  Bisco  slipped  on  a  scatter  rug  and  cut 
General  Business  Manager,  her  face  on  a  broken  gallon  of 

United  Press  Associations.  buttermilk.” 

Vol.  87,  No.  39,  .September  18,  1954.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  E^state  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  k 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  M 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  N.  Y., 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00. 
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HARRY  Wl 

OiO 

FOOTBALL 


With  the  advent  of  another  football 
season,  International  News  Service  is  proud 
to  announce  an  outstanding  new  addition 
to  its  traditionally  expert  and  distinctive 
coverage  of  the  major  gridiron  contests. 


ramous  sports  autnonty  ana  rootoaii  com> 
mentator  —  known  to  millions  of  fans  through 
his  radio  and  television  sportscasts  —  will 
contribute  two  special  football  articles  each 
week  for  afternoon  newspaper  clients  of  INS. 

For  Friday  release  every  week,  he  will  pre¬ 
view  the  outstanding  college  and  professional 
games  of  the  coming  weekend,  predicting 
their  outcome  and  giving  reasons  for  his 
choices.  On  Monday,  he  will  review  the  re¬ 
sults  of  those  games,  analyzing  how  and 
why  the  teams  won  or  lost. 


Now  celebrating  his  2C)th  year  as  a  star 
football  broadcaster,  Harry  Wismer  is  noted 
for  his  penetrating  knowledge  of  the  grid¬ 
iron  sport. 

Harry  Wismer^s  football  articles  represent 
another  of  the  many  INS  "extra  dividend"  fea¬ 
tures  furnished  to  clients  at  no  extra  cost  as  part 
of  the  complete  INS  global  news  service  —  a 
service  that  sparkles  with  distinctive,  exclusive 
news  coverage,  news-features  and  important 
big-name  columnists. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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The 


CORE 


of  the  News ! 


Science  Service  releat>e!<  stories  that  give  the  gist,  the 
essence  of  scientific  advancements  that  make  head¬ 
lines.  Interpretation  by  our  writers,  backgrounded  in  their 
specialized  fields,  are  as  brief  as  subject-matter  will  permit; 
excess  wordage  omitted  in  concise,  accurate  coverage. 

NEWS  REPORT  .  .  .  from  six  to  ten  stories 
daily.  Exclusive  copy,  vital,  interesting,  affecting 
the  lives  of  every  reader.  Stories  for  immediate 
release  and  pre-dated  copy. 

WEEKLY  FEATURE  PACKET  .  .  .  made  up  of 
realistic  lead  story  .  .  .  striking  column.  New 
Machines  and  Gadgets,  and  interesting  article. 
Nature  Ramblings.  Each  exclusive,  each  illus¬ 
trated  with  mats  or  prints. 


YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s 
How!  Tri-weekly  news  col¬ 
umn  covering  medicine, 
health  and  nutrition.  Ry 
Jane  Stafford,  ace  medical 
reporter  of  Science  Service. 
Approximately  one  column 
a  week  is  devoted  to  child 
or  prenatal  care. 


Map  of  the  Stars.  Monthly. 
Illustrated  with  two  clearly 
drawn  maps  showing  posi¬ 
tions  of  stars  and  constella¬ 
tions.  One-third  of  copy, 
synopsis  of  complete  story, 
matted  with  maps. 


Science  Shorts:  42  sentence-paragraphs  make  up 
filler  service  that  is  actually,  news.  Each  one 
digested  from  full-length  scientific  article. 

Releaui,  samples,  quotations  on  request. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

SIXTH  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR 
Cleveland,  May  12-14, 1955 

An  editorial  promotion  that  has  pyramided  beyond  the 
expectations  of  newspapers  sponsoring  the  activity  and  ... 
Science  Service!  From  13  to  50  areas  in  five  years,  the 
sixth  event  will  bring  young  finalists  to  Cleveland  from 
at  least  75  local  science  fairs. 

An  inspiring  project  of  page  one  importance  to  our 
many  cooperating  newspapers.  Join  this  enthusiastic  group 
in  bringing  assistance  to  the  young  scientists  in  your  own 
area  and  good-will  to  your  community.  Complete  know¬ 
how  sent  to  interested  executives. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N  Street,  Northwest 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


RayEr.:n’> 

y^lippin^S  x^olv 


★  ★  ★ 
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Columnar  Seminar 

Columnists,  the  local  ones  over  the  country,  ought  to  have 
the  profits,  privileges  and  pleasures  of  one  of  those  provoca¬ 
tive-productive  American  Press  Institute  seminars  at  Columbia 
University,  it  was,  is  and  ever  shall  be  a  Clipper  contention. 

_  Success  has  not  been  attained  yet  but  progress 

has  been  made.  Local  columnists  are  advised, 
even  urged,  to  proselytize  their  publishers  next 
Spring  when  they  will  be  polled  again  for  prefer- 
ences  for  another  series  of  seminars. 

^  J-  Montgomery  Curtis,  director  of  API,  writes 

'  “May  we  report  on  the  status  of  two  seminars 

which  were  proposed  in  your  always  interesting 
»  V  4-  column?  The  first  was  for  local  columnists.  We 

listed  this  as  a  possible  seminar  on  last  Spring’s 

CURTIS  questionnaire,  through  which  we  test  the  desires 
and  needs  of  newspapers.  The  response  to  this 
listing  was  not  sufficient  to  assure  the  success  of  the  seminar, 
so  we  are  not  scheduling  it  for  the  coming  year. 

“You  also  mentioned  a  possible  seminar  on  business,  financial 
and  industrial  news.  We  listed  this  on  the  questionnaire.  Again, 
the  response  was  not  sufficient  to  assure  its  success. 

“In  complete  fairness  to  the  responding  newspapers  and  to  the 
Institute,  it  must  be  explained  that  the  seminars  which  we  arc 
holding  received  a  very  heavy  response.  We  had  to  select  our 
seven  scheduled  seminars  from  a  list  of  about  18  possible  pro¬ 
jects.  Hence,  seminars  which  are  not  scheduled  are  by  no  means 
dropped  as  possibilities.  We  will  try  again.’’ 

In  a  telephonic  report,  Monty  adds  that  many  letters  from 
newspapers  voting  for  a  columnists’  seminar  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  support  and  expressed  belief  that  exchange  of  ideas 
and  subject  matter  for  local  columns,  which  enjoy  exception¬ 
ally  high  readership,  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  par¬ 
ticipants  and  their  papers. 

★  ★  ★ 

Weatherwise  Words 

Vagaries  of  weather  reporting  by  government  forecasters  are 
as  diverse  and  divergent  and  sometimes  as  unintelligible  as  the 
weather  itself,  we  were  recalling  here  Aug.  14. 

Our  London  correspondent,  Doris  Willens,  writes  that  the 
Summer  was  “ghastly’’  over  there  with  more  rain  than  sun¬ 
shine.  The  People  &  Things  column  by  Atticus  in  the  Sunday 
Times  (London)  discussed  the  wording  of  weather  forecasts 
the  other  day,  too.  Here’s  what  Atticus  had  to  say: 

“An  American  friend  of  mine,  while  admitting  the  harsh  reality 
of  this  year’s  rainfall  statistics,  maintains  that  we  have  a  maso¬ 
chistic  delight  in  our  bad  weather  and  that  this  perversity  u 
pandered  to  by  onr  meteorologists,  the  wording  of  whose  forecasts, 
he  says,  is  invariably  pessimistic. 

“He  argues  that  we  could  immediately  improve  our  weather  by 
changing  the  phrase  ’Clondy,  with  bright  intervals’  to  the  more 
optimistic  ’Bright,  with  clondy  intervals,’  and  he  suggests  a 
general  overhanl  of  our  meteorological  cliches  along  more  cheer¬ 
ful  lines. 

“Last  year  in  America  they  did  in  fact  brush  up  the  forecasters’ 
lingo  in  this  fashion,  and  my  friend  insists  that  the  weather  in 
the  United  States  immediately  improved.’’ 

Addenda 

Unedited  lead  to  a  release  reaching  this  desk:  “The  National 
Laugh  Enterprises  has  been  formed  by  the  National  Laugh 
Foundation  as  a  Merchandising  Division  to  co-ordinate,  co¬ 
operate  and  collaborate  with  Industries  contemplating  or  do¬ 
ing  Promotions  and  Public  Relations  concerned  with  Humor, 
Laughter,  Comedy  and  Happiness.” 
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YESTERDAY 


d  TODAY 


THE  DENVER  POST 

TtCc  TWe/  0^  'TK^uM^aiM 


'Mardi  Gras' 


When  Norman  and  Herbert  Bloom  started  Shields  Inc,  in  late 
1949,  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  a  profitable  mass 
market  for  a  new  line  of  men’s  cuff  links  and  tie  clasps. 

Today  Shields  is  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  men’s  jewelry 
industry.  At  peak  periods,  over  1,100  people  are  employed  in 
its  Attleboro,  Mass.,  factory.  A  sales  staff  of  46  services  more 
than  15,000  active  accounts  all  over  the  U.  S.,  including  most 
leading  department  stores. 

From  the  first,  advertising  has  been  a  major  factor  in  Shields’ 
rapid  rise.  And  its  major  advertising  medium  has  been 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

In  1950,  Shields  advertised  in  only  one  consumer  publication. 
The  New  York  Times.  Since  then.  The  New  York  Times  has 
carried  more  than  five  times  as  much  Shields  advertising  as 
all  other  consumer  publications  combined. 

“Our  pulling  power  always  has  been  stronger  from  The  New 
York  Times  than  from  any  of  the  other  publications  on  our 
schedule,’’  says  Charles  Goldschmidt,  executive  vice  president 
of  Daniel  &  Charles,  Shields’  advertising  agency. 

“That’s  why  we  have  scheduled  one  of  our  biggest  campaigns 
ever  for  the  1954-55  season  ...  in  The  Times  Magazine.” 

New  product  or  veteran,  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
consistently  stimulates  buying  action  which  makes  more  sales. 
That’s  why  advertisers  have  made  The  New  York  Times  first 
in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market  for  35  years. 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 

FOR  35  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Vending  Machines  Spread 
As  New  Sales  Outlets 


Test  Installations  in  50  Cities;  away  from  established  points 

of  sale. 

Location  Patterns  Revealed  .  availability  of  machines 

designed  for  the  specific  job  of 
vending  newspapers  is  giving 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg  circulators  a  chance,  for  the 

first  time,  to  turn  their  un- 

Chicaqo  There  is  apparently  consider-  f*^*^*®^  attention  to  the  prob- 

^  ,  „v.i«  _ _ j„  i,.  lem  of  weighing  the  hows  and 

Several  hundred  newspaper  ^ble  interest  among  daily  pa-  .  -  vpnHino' 

vending  machines  are  taking  pcrs  in  cities  over  50,000  in  the 

their  stand  in  upwards  of  50  “se  of  automatic  vending  equip-  Patterns  Emerge 

cities  across  the  country  this  roent.  Circulators  see  in  vend-  John  J.  Wisler,  United’s  pres- 

month.  a  new  circulation  tool  to  jdent,  admits  there  is  a  great 

After  two  years  of  develop-  fope  with  changing  conditions  jeai  more  to  be  learned  about 
ment  and  a  six-month  period  their  own  communities.  newspaper  vending  than  has 

of  field-testing.  United  Sound  Actually,  vending  machines  already  been  established.  Never- 
&  Signal  Company’s  NewsVend  for  newspapers  are  not  new  as  theless,  he  adds,  some  facts  are 
machine  is  now  in  active  pro-  such.  Up  to  recently,  however,  beginning  to  emerge  and  some 

duction  at  its  plant  in  Colum-  there  have  been  two  barriers  patterns  are  developing, 

bia.  Pa.  preventing  their  widespread  There  are  many  unanswered 

Tpst  Inntallatinna  U)  non-availability  of  a  questions.  Can  vending  be  con- 

,  .  reasonably  trouble-free  ma-  ducted  profitably,  or  at  least 

Similarly,  Automatic  Nws-  chmej  (2)  absence  of  the  eco-  without  a  loss?  Does  it  really 

vending  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  climate  in  which  news-  deliver  “plus”  circulation?  How 

18  completing  test  installations  paper  vending  could  best  thrive,  can  vending  be  integrated  into 
^its  machine  in  several  cities,  later  category  are  such  the  union  set-up? 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Patterns  Emerge 
John  J.  Wisler,  United’s  pres- 


of  its  machine  in  several  cities. 


factors  as  high  labor  costs,  dry-  In  view  of  the  general  in- 
wth  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun.  newsstands  and  cor-  terest  in  newspaper  vending. 

In  recent  weeks,  Robert  E.  ^er  men,  changing  pattern  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has 
Sprowl,  vicepresident  and  concentrations  of  population  in  endeavored  to  gather  some  of 

eral  manager,  has  installed  his  people  tend  to  move  the  facts  and  patterns,  based 

company  s  machines  on  a  test 

basis  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  _ 

Sentinel,  Denver,  (Colo.)  Post, 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  News¬ 
papers,  and  this  week  in  the  ! 

"hometown”  for  the  St.  Louis  I 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

Another  company,  Chicago  ' 

Automatic  News  Vend  Corp., 
headed  by  Carl  Nelson,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  vending  machine 
tested  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  The  company  this  month 
expected  to  have  upwards  of 
100  machines  off  the  production 
line  and  ready  for  tests  in  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Miami,  Long 
Beach  and  several  other  spots. 

Some  NewsVend  machines 
(United  Sound  &  Signal)  are 
going  to  newspapers  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  original  field 
test.  Others  will  go  to  papers 
that  have  definitely  decided  to 
get  into  vending.  Still  others 
are  being  shipped  to  papers 
whose  circulation  managers 

WMt  to  try  out  vending  in  Machine  in  a  restaurant  proves  to  bo  a  productive  outlet  for 

a  few  locations.  newspapers. 


Route  man  loads  machine  in¬ 
stalled  by  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at 
test  spot. 


Sports  editions  are  good  sellers 
in  bowling  alley. 

on  practice  and  case-history 
experience.  Nobody  ever  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  overall 
aspects  of  newspaper  vending 
until  United  got  absorbed  in 
the  problem.  As  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  long  experience  in  the 
vending  field,  it  has  not  only 
designed  a  suitable  machine, 
but  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
bear  a  wealth  of  “know-how” 
gained  in  other  fields  with  coin¬ 
in-slot  devices. 

For  instance,  over  30%  of  all 
bottled  Coca-Cola  passed 
through  vending  machines  in 
1953.  This,  like  newspapers,  is 
a  five-cent  product  in  most  lo¬ 
calities.  Likewise,  32%  of  all 
cigarets  in  the  U.  S.  were 
last  year  sold  by  mechanical 
means. 

Newspapers  Are  Similar 
Similarly,  nylon  hosiery, 
candy  bars,  gum,  sandwiches, 
ice  cream  and  milk  are  also 
being  vended  in  ever-increasing 
quantities  by  the  coin-in-slot 
method.  A  little-recognized  fact 
is  that  newspapers  have  much 
in  common  with  these  other 
types  of  products  now  being 
vended. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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McCarthy  Charged 
With  Abusing  Press 


Washington 

Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders, 
Vermont  Republican  and  one 
of  three  who  recommended 
censure  of  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy,  charged  on  the  final 
day  of  hearings  by  a  special 
committee  this  week  that  the 
Wisconsin  had  “persistently” 
tried  to  “intimidate”  press  and 
radio. 

“It  must  be  stressed  that  in 
a  free  political  community  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  assess, 
judge  and  criticize  any  and  all 
public  officials  is  an  essential 
and  sacred  right,”  Senator 
Flanders  reminded.  “As  soon 
as  an  official  attempts  to 
jeopardize  this  precious  free¬ 
dom — and  his  attempt  is  con¬ 
doned — our  whole  democratic 
society  is  challenged  and  im¬ 
periled. 

“Above  all,  it  is  vital  for  a 
United  States  Senator  with  all 
of  the  enormous  access  which 
he  has  to  the  media  of  com¬ 
munication,  to  respect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  freedom,  and 
to  deal  with  it  scrupulously 
and  responsibly. 

Can’t  Be  Condoned 

“The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  countenance  any 
of  its  members,  or  authorized 
agents,  seeking  to  intimidate, 
coerce,  or  otherwise  try, 
through  threats  or  economic 
pressure  to  compel  the  press 
to  do  their  personal  bidding. 
Once  the  Senate  permits  one 
of  its  members  to  so  conduct 
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themselves,  and  so  abuse  the 
prestige  and  power  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  it  will  be  con¬ 
doning  a  situation  in  which 
elected  officials  will  seek  to 
tyrannize  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  compel  ser¬ 
vility  to  their  personal  wills 
and  philosophies. 

“Such  has  been  the  persist¬ 
ent  attempt  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
fact  that  the  reporters,  radio 
commentators,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  him  without  flinching  in 
no  way  minimizes  the  gravity 
of  the  attempt,  nor  does  it 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  for  permitting  one  of 
its  members  to  abuse  his  offi¬ 
cial  position  in  this  way. 

“The  newspaper  profession 
has  regarded  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  depredations  vs.  the 
First  Amendment  with  alarm.” 

Continuing,  he  quoted  from 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  edi¬ 
torial  published  at  the  time  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  threatened 
an  advertising  boycott  against 
Time  magazine.  It  declared : 
“This  strikes  at  the  very  roots 
of  press  freedom — the  economic 
power  that  makes  a  free  press 
possible.” 

The  letter  addressed  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Watkins  added: 

“It  is  traditional  in  the 
game  of  American  politics  to 
debate  with  one’s  opponents 
in  the  heat  of  campaigns. 
Strong  and  abusive  language 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Senator  McCarthy’s 
war  against  the  press  has  not 
been  in  connection  with  this 
tradition.  If  everyone  of  the 
96  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  were  to  adopt  his 
tactics  of  economic  coercion 
and  vilification  of  the  free 
channels  of  communication,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
would  be  an  instantaneous  pub¬ 
lic  protest.” 

Specific  Charges 

In  a  bill  of  particulars.  Sena¬ 
tor  Flanders  quoted  these 
charges  against  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy: 

“He  has  attempted  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  press  and  single  out 
individual  journalists  who  have 
been  critical  of  him  or  whose 
reports  he  has  regarded  with 
disfavor,  and  either  threatened 
them  with  subpoena  or  forced 
them  to  testify  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  raise  the  possibility 
of  a  breach  of  the  First  Amend¬ 


ment  of  the  Constitution.  (Mur¬ 
ray  Marder  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Alsops,  James  Wech- 
sler.) 

“He  has  attempted  ‘economic  Harrisburg  Pa 

coercion’  against  the  press  and  „  ,  .  _  . 

radio,  particularly  the  case  of  ,  dauphin  County  District  At- 
Time  magazine,  the  Milwaukee  Forney  Huette  F  Dowling  re- 
Joumal,  Ind  the  Madison  Capi-  refused  to  discuss  a 

tal  Times.  (On  June  16,  1952,  embezzlement  case 

Senator  McCarthv  sent  letters  a  suspended  State  Su- 

Senator  McCarthy  sent  letters  Superior  Court  dep- 

to  advertisers  in  Time  Maga-  . „  ,  „ ^ 

.  ...  j  uty  prothonotary  with  repre- 

zine,  urging  them  to  withdraw  if-  r  4.  ^  _ _ 

j  \  sentatives  of  out-of-town  papers 

.j  u-  •  1  because  he  had  “made  a  deal” 

He  has  used  his  official  po-  ^  ^  ^rter. 

sition  to  fix  the  ^mmunist  .j-homas  P.  Snyder,  Harris- 

label  upon  all  individuals  and  ^  correspondent 

newspapers  as  might  legiti-  t^e  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 

mately  disagree  with  him  or  re-  ^hen 

fuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  employe  was  ar- 

unique  leader  in  fight  nested  and  asked  for  details, 

against  subversion.  (Deliberate  Dowling  told  him  “I  made 

slips  such  as  calling  Adlai  ^  deal”  to  give  the  news  to  one 
Stevenson  Alger  ;  saying  that  j-gporter  exclusively.  Mr.  Sny- 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  pressed  Dowling  for  the  in- 
Union  had  been  ‘listed’  as  do-  formation,  pointing  out  that  he 
mg  the  work  of  the  Communist  prosecutor  and  had  the 

Party;  calling  the  Milwaukee  responsibility  of  making  the  in- 
Journal  and  Washington  Post  formation  public.  Snyder  said 
local  ‘editions  of  the  Daily  ^g^id  tell  the  “deal”  story. 
Worker.’)  .ij  ^an’t  help  that.  I  don’t 

“He  has  publicly  threatened  ^hat  you  publish,  brother 

publications  with  the  withdraw-  gnyder,”  the  newspaperman  said 
al  of  their  second  class  mailing  Dowling  told  him.  “I  made 
privilege  because  he  disagreed  ^  jg^i  ^nd  you  can  put  that  in 
with  their  editorial  policy.  _signed,  sealed  and  delivered.” 

No  Evidence  Presented  * 

Senator  Flanders  said  it  was 

his  Wisconsin  colleague’s  duty  Guild  Strike  Threat 
to  present  some  evidence  that  |u  Portland  Talks 
certain  papers  have  been  unfair  Portland  Ore. 

to  him  by  misquotation,  dis-  «  '  i 

tortion,  etc.  “This,  of  course,  he  Members  of  the  Portland 
has  failed  to  do,”  the  Vermon-  Newspaper  Guild  have  author- 
ter  said  executive  board  to  call 

The  vilification  campaign,  »  strike  against  both  the  Jour- 
Senator  Flanders  charged,  has  the  Oregonian. 

been  clearly  against  some  news-  Negotiations  have  been  in 
papers  because  of  their  editorial  Progress  for  five  months.  A 
dislike  for  Senator  McCarthy, 

not  for  any  real  or  fancied  bias  ’^'ty  clause.  The  1  con  rac 
in  news  coverage.  This  was  true  included  a  maintenance  of 
also  in  the  five-hour  grilling  to  membership  provision  and  an 
which  James  A.  Wechsler,  edi-  “escape”  clause  for  those  who 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post  was  to  take  advantage  of 

subiected  he  said  Senator  ®  seven-day  period  to  resign 
Flaiders  ’  recalled  als?  that  from  the  union  and  retain  good 
Senator  McCarthy  had  retained  standing  with  the  employer  It 
Harvey  Matusow,  a  one-time  this  “escape  clause  which 
Communist,  to  provide  a  list  of  management  wmhes  to  keep. 

“all  the  names  of  Communists  ^  rT<.  ^  u 

who  have  infiltrated  the  news  Wallas  limes  Herald 
media.”  The  effort  proved  fruit-  Revises  Its  Makeup 
less,  he  commented.  Dallas,  Tex. 

n  «r  I  »*  17  j  "^fie  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 

Press  Leak  F eared  had  its  makeup  revised  by  Gil- 

Washington  bert  P.  Farrar,  typographical 
Warning  that  it  is  futile  to  designer.  Metro  and  Erbar 
attempt  to  keep  public  actions  heads  replace  Tempo  on  the 
from  an  alert  press.  Senator  news  pages,  and  Memphis 
Charles  E.  Potter,  Michigan  Re-  medium  italic  heads  are  used 
publican,  has  advised  the  Me-  on  the  women’s  pages. 

Carthy  “censure  committee”  to  Ads  are  placed  in  left-to-right 
release  a  copy  of  its  findings  to  pyramids,  instead  of  in  the  deep 
the  newsmen  in  advance  of  sub-  well  makeup  used  before, 
mission  to  the  senate.  If  this  At  the  same  time,  the  Times 
isn’t  done,  it  will  leak  out  any-  Herald  began  using  a  new  ink 
way,  the  Senator  predicted.  that  doesn’t  rub  off  so  easily. 
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Unions  Urged 


to  Assist 


In  Production  Changes 


Solution  of  Cost  Problem  Awaits 
Labor-Management  Efforts 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  remedy  of  merger  is 
about  used  up;  only  by  labor 
and  manage¬ 
ment  joining 
forces  in  a 
search  for  bet¬ 
ter  production 
methods  will 
the  problem  of 
the  newspaper 
industry  be 
solved. 

Lee  Hills,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor 
of  the  Miami 

Herald  and  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Knight  newspapers, 
left  that  thought  with  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union  in  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  Sept.  13.  The  union’s 
leaders  openly  scoffed  some  of 
his  ideas. 

The  future  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Hills  said,  is  potentially 
brighter  than  ever  but  they 
need  dynamic,  progressive  op¬ 
erations  to  make  them  more 

competitive  with  other  media. 

Casualty  Rate  Too  High 
I  “Newspapers  are  becoming 
fewer  and  bigger,  with  many 
of  the  big  ones  shrinking,”  he 
related.  “The  casualty  rate  is 
too  high.  Nearly  850  papers 

have  di.sappeared  in  the  last  25 
years. 

“For  a  long  time  newspaper 
costs  have  been  rising  faster 
than  revenues.  Many  remedies 
have  been  applied,  including 

(1)  reversing  the  proportion  of 
editorial  content  to  advertis¬ 
ing  from  about  60-40  to  40-60; 

(2)  raising  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates;  (3)  reducing 
newsprint  consumption  by  cut¬ 
ting  page  and  column  size;  (4) 
installing  better  machinery;  (5) 
increasing  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising;  and  so  on. 

“When  these  fail  to  bring 
expenses  and  revenues  into  line, 
publishers,  one  after  another, 
have  resorted  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  final  solution:  Mergers  to 
eliminate  direct  competition. 

“But  now  even  the  remedy 
of  merger  is  about  used  up. 
j  Out  of  nearly  1,500  daily  news¬ 
paper  cities  in  the  country, 
there  are  only  87  cities  where 
there  is  any  further  chance  of 


consolidation.  And  many  are 
finding  that  monopoly  in  itself 
is  not  a  final  solution.  There 
is  vigorous  competition  with 
other  mass  media. 

Accent  on  Fear 

“There’s  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  owners  and  managers 
that  it’s  a  restrictive,  tighten¬ 
ing,  shrinking  field  in  which 
the  strong  will  survive  and 
others  go  under. 

“There’s  fear  of  insecurity 
on  the  part  of  too  many  work¬ 
ers,  and  this  fear  leads  to  the 
feeling  that  restrictions  must 
be  further  tightened,  with  the 
supply  of  labor  strictly  limited, 
to  protect  the  survivors. 

“This  attitude  surely  is  self- 
defeating.  It  distorts  our  vision 
and  confuses  our  judgment. 

Fundamental  Principle 

“The  formal  contracts  in 
one  of  the  big  mass-production 
industries  for  the  past  four 
years  have  recognized  the  basic 
idea  that  continued  improve¬ 
ment  of  wages  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  depends  upon  bet¬ 
ter  technology. 

“If  publishers  and  news¬ 
paper  unions  worked  together 
with  this  idea  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  and  sincerely  worked 
together,  I  believe  the  back¬ 
breaking  problem  of  newspaper 
production  costs  would  be  on 
the  way  to  solution. 

“It  would  be  a  forward  step 
away  from  such  self-defeating 
ideas  as  made-work,  excess 
manning,  featherbedding  and 
restrictions  on  better  equip¬ 
ment,  machinery,  methods  and 
controls. 

“It  would  be  an  enlightened 
step  away  from  such  self-de¬ 
feating  practices  as  the  reset¬ 
ting  of  deadhorse  or  bogus, 
which  is  a  sheer  waste  of  man’s 
productive  efforts. 

“It  would  be  a  sensible  step 
away  from  such  self-defeating 
practices  as  the  artificial  short¬ 
ages  of  trained  men  in  some 
unions;  a  condition  that  forces 
premium  shifts  and  penalty 
rates.  The  result  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  tends  to  be  higher  and 
higher  cost  for  less  and  less 
production — the  exact  opposite 
of  what  built  this  country. 

“Publishers  are  now  organiz¬ 
ing  an  Institute  of  Newspaper 


Operations  to  study  all  phases 
of  production  and  costs.  It 
would  be  a  healthy  thing  for 
unions  to  be  equally  concerned. 
It  is  just  as  vital  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  labor  as  to  the  survival 
of  management. 

Management’s  Prerogatives 

“For  a  newspaper  or  any 
other  enterprise  to  be  healthy, 
it  is  vital  to  recognize  and 
maintain  the  responsibility  of 
management  to  manage  the 
business — to  recognize  manage¬ 
ment’s  right  to  hire,  promote, 
discharge  or  discipline  for 
cause,  and  to  maintain  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  employes  at  agreed- 
to  standards  of  competence. 

“Management  must  have  the 
right  to  change  and  improve 
the  processes,  and  to  determine 
the  schedules  and  methods  of 
production. 

“In  many  little  ways,  some  of 
these  rights  and  prerogatives 
have  been  chipped  away. 

“Seniority  has  its  proper 
place,  but  the  rules  must  be 
practical.  Some  departments, 
for  example,  are  hamstrung  by 
rigid  seniority  rules  that  re¬ 
ward  mediocrity,  stifle  initia¬ 
tive  and  pyramid  costs. 

“Not  only  publishers  but 
unions  should  be  interested  in 
recognizing  merit,  ability  and 
willingness  to  work.  Publishers 
and  unions  should  agree  to  pay 
the  employe  accordingly,  both 
in  wages  and  the  opportunity 
to  advance  in  the  organization. 
When  ability,  merit  and  capac¬ 
ity  are  equal,  the  employe 
with  most  seniority  should  get 
preference. 

"Another  point  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  deserves  re-examination  is 
the  position  of  mechanical  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Foreman’s  Allegiance 

“I  have  heard  publishers  say 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  qualified  men  from  the 
ranks  to  represent  management 
as  heads  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  I  know  of  some  who  are 
hiring  young  engineers  and 
others  from  outside  to  train  as 
mechanical  executives. 

“What  they  mean,  I  think,  is 
that  they  don’t  know  how  to 
cope  with  a  growing  situation 
in  many  plants  where  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  foremen  and  super¬ 
intendents  is  divided  between 
union  and  management.  They 
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Photon  Tested 
By  Newspaper 

Quincy,  Mass. 

The  first  commercial  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Photon,  photo¬ 
type  composing  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  lab¬ 
oratories  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  been  made  at  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger. 

Specimens  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  work  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  in  the  paper 
along  with  material  from 
conventional  composing  ma¬ 
chines.  The  field  tests  of 
Photon  are  being  made  by 
Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Patriot  Ledger,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  C.  M.  Flint, 
ANPA  research  director. 
The  Patriot  Ledger  also 
has  been  using  a  new  Dow 
highspeed  etcher. 

feel  that  management  cannot 
function  divided  against  itself, 
and  that  foremen  must  function 
as  a  part  of  management.  The 
foreman  has  to  represent  man¬ 
agement  in  the  day-to-day  labor 
relations  job;  in  the  daily  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  contract. 
Should  he  be  open  to  pressure 
and  attack  for  doing  his  job? 

“Nothing  I  have  suggested 
would  hurt  workers  or  their 
unions. 

“Americans  deserve  the  best 
service  of  the  finest  newspapers 
that  this  modern  age  can  pro¬ 
duce.  That  is  our  challenge.” 

Union  Chief  Replies 
Leo  Buckley  of  New  York, 
international  president  of  the 
union,  told  the  convention: 

“This  is  the  cold  war.  I  think 
that  as  a  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess,  newspapers  are  one  of  the 
most  progressive  in  the  land.  I 
can  weep  no  tears  over  the 
plight  of  the  publishers. 

“Can  you  imagine  what  the 
union  would  be  if  we  abolish 
priority  and  the  foreman  is 
non-union  ? 

“We’ve  had  that  priority  for 
60  years,  and  now  they  are 
questioning  it.  We  must  fight  to 
keep  it.  The  publishers  are  no 
longer  just  standing  pat.  They 
now  seek  to  take  away  what 
we  have  had  for  years.” 

Samuel  Hammel,  president  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  here,  declared  that 
“concerted  action  is  now  under 
way  by  southern  publishers  to 
eliminate  organized  labor  in  the 
newspaper  field.” 

He  called  for  closer  alliance 
of  printing  trades  unions  “so 
we  can  tell  the  publishers  ‘This 
is  it.’  ” 
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Campbell  in 
Advisory  Post 
At  LA  HerEx 


Los  Angeles 

John  B.  T.  Campbell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  for  21  years,  is 
retiring  from  that  position  to 
become  advisory  editor,  it  was 
announced  by  David  W.  Hearst, 
publisher. 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  whose  42 
years  of  continuous  service  to 
the  Herald-Express  began  as  a 
copy  boy,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Darsie  L.  Darsie, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  is 
moving  up  from  that  post  to  fill 
the  assistant  managing  editor¬ 
ship  vacated  by  Mr.  Krauch’s 
appointment. 

A  veteran  of  55  years  of  news¬ 
paper  editorial  department  ac¬ 
tivities,  Mr.  Campbell’s  crusad¬ 
ing  career  dates  back  to  the 
times  of  Jack  London.  His  serv¬ 
ice  includes  many  past  years  as 
a  director  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc. 

Vigorous  at  75 

The  move  is  designed  to  en¬ 
able  slower  cigar  smoking  for 
“Jack”  Campbell,  75  years  old 
last  April.  Bluff  and  brusque, 
Mr.  Campbell  for  years  cus¬ 
tomarily  shifted  from  cluttered 
office  to  copy  desk  in  a  full 
steam  of  enthusiasm  devoted  to 
producing  a  better  daily  each 
day. 

“His  blood  ain’t  pink,  it’s 
printer’s  ink,”  the  HerEx  gang 
chanted  at  a  city  room  party 
celebrating  his  69th  birthday, 
adding  these  more  significant 
lines: 

“A  heart  of  gold,  neath  a 
crusty  mold 

“When  he’s  acting  tough,  it’s 
a  dammed  good  bluff.” 

52  Years  of  Campaigns 

Bom  in  San  Francisco  in  1879, 
Mr.  Campbell  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter.  His  1902 
campaigning  helped  abolish  the 
use  of  the  strait  jacket  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  prisons.  He  has  been  a 
busy  crusader  since. 

Mr.  Campbell  became  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
43  years  ago,  when  the  Herald’s 
daily  circulation  was  4,146.  To¬ 
day  the  successor  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  has  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  300,000. 

Recent  campaigns  pushed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  included  a  move  restoring 
the  three  R’s  to  Los  Angeles 
schools  and  defeating 


Campbell  Krauch 

UNESCO’s  efforts  to  develop 
one-world  propaganda  in  class¬ 
rooms. 

Joining  the  Herald  as  a  copy 
boy  one  year  after  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  became  city  editor,  “Herb” 
Krauch  was  in  turn  reporter, 
sports  writer,  librarian,  financial 
editor,  copy  reader,  drama  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor.  For  a  time  he 
also  was  afternoon  city  editor 
in  a  team  with  Agness  Under¬ 
wood,  morning  city  editor. 

Mr.  Darsie  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1919,  graduating 
first  into  sports  and  feature  as¬ 
signments.  He  later  became 
chief  editor  writer  for  the 
Herald-Express. 


Largest  ‘College  Edition’ 
Gets  3-Color  Treatment 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Commemorating  the  move  of 
the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara  College,  to  its 
new  408-acre  seashore  campus, 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
went  all-out  on  its  seventh  and 
largest  “College  Edition.”  It 
consisted  of  a  32-page  full  size 
supplement  done  in  three  colors 
and  included  in  the  regular  is¬ 
sue  of  Sept.  7. 

The  special  issue,  covering 
every  phase  of  college  life  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  addition  to  a 
complete  presentation  of  UC’s 
newest  campus,  was  mailed  to 
all  students  enrolled  for  the  fall 
semester  and  reached  their 
homes  a  week  before  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  campus. 


Hanson  on  ABA’s 
New  PR  Committee 

Chicago 

Elisha  Hanson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  been 
named  to  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  public  relations 
committee. 

Richard  P.  Tingham,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  Cleve¬ 
land,  former  general  counsel  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
who  has  resigned. 


jy  T/‘  the  State  Fair  Ground  to  have, 

AdTfY  r  I VUS  invitation  read,  “BREAK- 

FAST  with  the  Cisco  Kid!” 

4  fc  ’  There’s  a  rumor  going  around 
JL  / C'OO  llO  that  some  press  agent  is  think- 

”  ing  of  an  even  more  sure-fire 

JKTxyjgs  C^nmp  method  of  getting  newspaper- 

1  VC/Cl/  Kj’Ulllxy  men  to  attend  a  party.  It  would 

be  an  invitation  directed  to  the 
Detroit  newspaperman,  his  wife,  his 
drus  has  cropped  up  children  —  and  his  mother-in- 
ewspapermen  in  their  law. 
ict  with  press  agents,  • 

1.  Lubeck,  Detroit 

S  The  TribuHC 

id  works  this  way:  fYllt  f»f 

;ary  of  the  legalized  U1  II 

calls  the  unsuspect-  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
iperman  on  the  tele-  ^ne,  Inc.,  announced  on  Sept, 
after  a  merry  little  23  it  had  resigned  from 

inquires  about  his  ^he  Publishers’  Association  of 
Being  a  proud  father,  jjew  York  City, 
to  the  trap.  Ogden  Reid,  Chairman 

itions  their  names,  qJ  Board,  said: 

and  dislikes,  parti-  “The  Herald  Tribune  has  de- 
rV  shows.  Enthusias-  cided  to  negotiate  directly  with 
even  blurts  out  his  jtg  own  employes  through  their 
ess  when  the  young  authorized  representatives  be- 
innocently  enough,  cause  we  feel  this  procedure 
;re  are  you  living  help  us  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  our  own  people  and  their 
night  the  newspaper-  problems.” 

;  the  awful  truth.  As  it  was  believed  the  action  of 
home.  Junior  is  wait-  the  Herald  Tribune  stemmed 
door,  waving  an  invi-  from  last  December’s  strike  by 
d  shouting,  “We’re  engravers  against  the  other  ma- 
party  —  we’re  going  jor  New  York  City  newspapers. 

The  HT  was  not  struck  but  had 
spaperman  turns  even  to  go  along  with  fellow  asso- 
i  Junior  adds,  excited-  ciation  members  and  close  for 
’s  at  the  store  buying  part  of  the  strike’s  duration, 
ss!”  Personal  versus  impersonal 

ccessful  has  been  the  relations  with  the  unions  was 
roach”  employed  by  described  as  the  issue  by  a 
•ress  agents?  Here  spokesman  of  the  Herald  Tri- 
cts,  says  Mr.  Lubeck:  bune.  It  was  explained  that 
unday  morning  a  cou-  the  newspaper  always  has  en- 
;ks  ago  several  news-  joyed  pleasant  relations  with 
their  wives  and  the  unions  and  that  its  pro¬ 
pring  turned  out  to  blems  are  different  from  those 
rtered  train  40  blocks  of  some  of  the  mass  circulation 
the  dawn’s  early  light  newspapers  with  which  the  pa- 
)d  warehouse.  per  had  to  carry  on  joint  ne- 

nmick:  a  train  ride  gotiations  through  the  associa- 
ng  your  children  will  tion.  It  felt  it  could  reach  its 
1  the  appearance  of  a  own  solutions  in  its  own  way 
star  —  who  failed  to  to  better  advantage  all  around. 

much  to  everyone’s  Twelve  other  newspapers 
especially  the  press  belong  to  the  association  for 
business,  labor  and  informa- 
jw  night  when  they  tional  purposes.  The  57-year- 
relaxing  by  their  tele-  old  group  negotiates  for  its 
5,  an  equal  number  of  members  with  nine  craft  unions, 
rmen  will  haul  their  A  contract  with  the  newspa- 
l  children  to  a  down-  per  and  mail  deliverers  union 
il  to  meet  that  distin-  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity, 
TV  personality  and  independent,  expires  Oct.  31  and 
veler,  J.  Fred  Muggs.  bargaining  began  Sept.  15.  The 
rush  to  shake  hands  other  contracts  with  AFL  affi- 
pride  and  joy  of  the  Hates,  expire  Dec.  7.  Each 
iungle,  newspapermen  newspaper  negotiates  for  itself 
ted  to  take  note  of  the  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Muggs  will  make  a  Guild,  CIO. 
searance  the  next  day.  William  Mapel,  president  of 
morning  an  equal  the  publishers’  association,  said 
)f  newspapermen,  ac-  the  resignation  of  the  Herald 
1  by  wives  and  children  Tribune  was  acknowledged  with 
ley  to  the  vicinity  of  regret. 
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A  new  virus  has  cropped  up 
to  plague  newspapermen  in  their 
daily  conflict  with  press  agents, 
Robert  E.  Lubeck,  Detroit 
News,  reports. 

It’s  called  “The  Family 
Touch”  and  works  this  way: 
The  secretary  of  the  legalized 
“con”  man  calls  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  newspaperman  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  after  a  merry  little 
chat,  she  inquires  about  his 
children.  Being  a  proud  father, 
he  falls  into  the  trap. 

He  mentions  their  names, 
ages,  likes  and  dislikes,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  TV  shows.  Enthusias¬ 
tically  he  even  blurts  out  his 
home  address  when  the  young 
lady  asks,  innocently  enough, 
“And  where  are  you  living 
now?” 

The  next  night  the  newspaper¬ 
man  learns  the  awful  truth.  As 
he  arrives  home.  Junior  is  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  waving  an  invi¬ 
tation  and  shouting,  “We’re 
going  to  a  party  —  we’re  going 
to  a  party!” 

The  newspaperman  turns  even 
paler  when  Junior  adds,  excited¬ 
ly,  “Mama’s  at  the  store  buying 
a  new  dress!” 

How  successful  has  been  the 
“new  approach”  employed  by 
Detroit  press  agents?  Here 
are  the  facts,  says  Mr.  Lubeck: 

Early  Sunday  morning  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  ago  several  news¬ 
papermen,  their  wives  and 
their  offspring  turned  out  to 
ride  a  chartered  train  40  blocks 
to  tour  in  the  dawn’s  early  light 
a  new  food  warehouse. 

The  gimmick:  a  train  ride 
(“something  your  children  will 
love”)  and  the  appearance  of  a 
local  TV  star  —  who  failed  to 
show  up,  much  to  everyone’s 
concern,  especially  the  press 
agent’s. 

Tomorrow  night  when  they 
could  be  relaxing  by  their  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  an  equal  number  of 
newspapermen  will  haul  their 
wives  and  children  to  a  down¬ 
town  hotel  to  meet  that  distin¬ 
guished  TV  personality  and 
world  traveler,  J.  Fred  Muggs. 

In  the  rush  to  shake  hands 
with  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
African  jungle,  newspapermen 
are  expected  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  Muggs  will  make  a 
public  appearance  the  next  day. 

Sunday  morning  an  equal 
number  of  newspapermen,  ac¬ 
companied  by  wives  and  children 
will  journey  to  the  vicinity  of 
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Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Helps  Unwed  Mothers 


By  Cathy  Covert 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Prospective  daughters  of  joy 
in  our  town  may  have  a  better 
chance  to  sidestep  the  primrose 
path,  thanks  to  editorial  action 
which  shocked  some  readers  of 
the  normally  staid  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal. 

Headlined  recently  was  the 
plight  of  18-year-old  Sally 
Brownell,  bedded  but  not  wed¬ 
ded,  who  subsequently  had 
lived  for  12  days  in  a  bus  ter¬ 
minal  toilet  room  because  she 
had  no  place  else  to  go. 

The  baby’s  father  had  van¬ 
ished  when  he  found  out  she 
was  expecting  a  child,  Sally 
told  me  when  I  interviewed  her 
on  assignment  from  the  Herald- 
Journal’s  executive  editor,  Al¬ 
exander  F.  Jones. 

Sullen  Sally 

Her  body  swollen  with  six- 
months  pregnancy,  Sally  sat 
sullenly  in  the  warden’s  office 
at  the  county  penitentiary 
while  we  talked.  Police  were 
holding  her  on  a  loitering 
charge.  They  didn’t  know  what 
else  to  do  with  her. 

Nobody  else  did  either.  Her 
mother  was  in  the  county  sani- 
torium  with  tuberculosis.  She 
wouldn’t  ask  her  father  for 
help  “if  he  were  the  last  man 
on  earth.” 

Since  she  was  seven  she’d 
been  shuttled  from  one  foster 
home  to  another,  with  time  out 
for  sessions  in  the  local  deten- 

Syracuse  Team 
Awarded  Prize 

Washington 
Cathy  Covert,  medical 
writer,  and  Arthur  Cornelius, 
chief  photographer  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  have  been  given  the 
second  annual  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee  Awards  “for  out¬ 
standing  reporting  to  the 
general  public  in  the  field  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  dis¬ 
eases.” 

Announcement  was  made 
at  the  Sept.  14  meeting  here 
of  the  World  Congress  of 
Cardiology.  The  prize  ($500) 
was  won  on  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  10  articles  on  heart 
disease,  which  appeared  in 
the  Herald- Journal  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1953. 


tion  home,  police  court,  the 
state  training  school  for  girls 
and  the  state  psychopathic  hos¬ 
pital.  Her  war  with  society 
was  well  begun. 

But  her  baby  wasn’t  going  to 
have  a  life  like  hers  had  been. 
She  was  going  to  kill  it,  she 
said,  just  as  soon  as  it  was 
born. 

Her  story  with  her  name  and 
her  picture  appeared  that  day 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal. 

Such  handling  scandalized 
some  readers  who  protested 
the  Herald’s  action  as  vulgar 
and  heartless  treatment  of  a 
matter  which  any  decent  paper 
would  play  down  or  ignore. 

Editor  Answers 

Editor  Jones  answered,  de¬ 
crying  community  composure  in 
the  face  of  a  law  that  provides 
only  the  penitentiary  for  such 
an  unwed  mother,  pointing  to  a 
glaring  lack  of  local  facilities 
for  dealing  with  the  wayward 
adolescent. 

Syracuse  police  courts  have 
no  money  and  no  facilities  to 
handle  such  problems,  he 
charged.  Syracuse  has  no 
group  homes  for  such  delin¬ 
quent  girls,  and  provides  no 
money  for  foster  homes  spe¬ 
cially  equipped  to  care  for  the 
wayw’ard. 

“We  still  believe  Sally 
Brownell  need  not  have  her 
baby  in  prison,”  he  said,  “and 
that  we  can  still  win  her  con¬ 
fidence  that  we  do  care,  very 
much,  what  becomes  of  her. 

“We  can  if  we  face  these 
problems  honestly.  We  cannot 
by  hiding  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  making  believe  they 
do  not  exist.” 

Response  was  immediate  and 
electric.  Offers  of  help  and  a 
home  for  Sally  and  the  baby 
poured  in.  Police  and  social 
agencies  promised  special  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  case,  and 
Sally  was  placed  in  a  special 
hospital  for  care  rather  than 
sent  to  prison. 

Herald  action  in  the  case  won 
special  commendation  from  the 
Syracuse  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  representative  of  a 
profession  which  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  stood  for  completely 
confidential  handling  of  such 
cases. 

“The  sympathetic  and  wholly 


Cathy  Covert 

constructive  treatment  which 
the  press  gave  this  story,”  said 
the  official  Council  publication, 
“served  to  highlight  a  problem 
the  Council  has  been  struggling 
with  for  many  months,  how  to 
provide  care  for  minors  who 
have  no  special  homes  or  fam¬ 
ilies  of  their  own,  who  are  be¬ 
yond  the  age  limits  of  local 
children’s  institutions,  and  who 
can’t  seem  to  fit  into  the  usual 
kind  of  foster  home. 

Understanding  Helped 

“The  case  in  question  is  the 
kind  that  the  public  would  or¬ 
dinarily  never  hear  about. 
Judging  by  the  offers  of  help 
that  came  in  from  many  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Herald’s  handling  of 
the  story  resulted  in  a  degree 
of  understanding  that  might 
never  have  been  achieved  other¬ 
wise.” 

The  Herald’s  action,  said  the 
council,  gave  the  council  a 
“shot  in  the  arm,”  encouraging 
it  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
two  specially  subsidized  foster 
homes  to  handle  such  cases 
plus  long  range  plans  for  a 
group  home. 

“Too  many  times  social  agen¬ 
cies  wrap  all  their  activities  in 
a  complete  cloak  of  secrecy,” 
commented  Council  Executive 
Walter  Driscoll,  “and  then  we 
complain  because  the  publi’ 
doesn’t  know  what  we’re  doing. 

“We  must  abandon  this  ‘su¬ 
per-confidential’  attitude.  Dis¬ 
creet  publicity  on  the  cases  we 
handle  without  impairing  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  can 
give  the  public  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  it  should  have.” 

Meanwhile  the  Herald  got  a 
nationally  circulated  pat  on  the 
back  from  the  National  Pub¬ 
licity  Council  for  Health  and 
Welfare  which  commended  the 
paper  for  “very  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  entire  problem 
of  working  with  adolescent 
girls.” 

And  thanks  to  the  new  com¬ 
munity  facilities  now  in  blue¬ 
print  for  Syracuse  problem 
teen-agers,  Sally’s  successors 
may  be  able  to  avoid  her 
downward  path. 


Shackford 
Back;  Takes 
‘State’  Beat 

Washington 

R.  H.  Shackford,  Scripps- 
Howard’s  roving  reporter  and 
European  correspondent,  has 
returned  to  Washington  after 
six  years  in  Europe. 

Washington  will  be  his  beat 
now,  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
so  .  .  .  the  Washington,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Shackford,  at  which  “the 
whole  world  cocks  an  ear.” 

“From  here,”  he  explains, 
“the  job  of  the  roving  reporter 
abroad  looks  glamorous  and 
exciting — and  it  is.  But  hardly 
a  week  passes  when  the  man 
on  such  a  job  doesn’t  have  it 
impressed  on  him  that  the  real 
focal  point  he’s  writing  about 
is  Washington.” 

He’ll  be  covering  the  State 
Department,  the  embassies,  the 
Congressional  foreign  relations 
committees,  the  multitude  of 
government  agencies  that  have 
a  hand  in  our  affairs  abroad. 

“Shack”  has  been  in  the 
foreign  corresponding  business 
19  years.  Dapper,  quick  and 
inquisitive,  he  is  46.  He  became 
Scripps-Howard’s  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  in  1952,  af¬ 
ter  serving  as  European  general 
news  manager  for  United  Press. 

With  him  at  home  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  and  sharing  his  plea¬ 
sure  at  being  back  in  the 
U.S.A.,  are  Kristin,  John,  James 
and  Mrs.  Shackford,  formerly 
of  Cherry  Tree  House,  Cater- 
ham,  Surrey,  England  and 
points  east. 

Cuirently  roving  Europe  for 
S-H  newspapers  is  Ludwell 
Denny,  foreigfn  editor. 

• 

Ex-Newsman  Takes  Over 
New  Public  Works  Beat 
Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  has  set  up  a  new 
“beat”  to  include  coverage  of 
problems  relating  to  public 
works,  highway  and  bridge 
building,  and  urban  develop¬ 
ment  and  has  picked  Robert  C. 
Albrook  for  the  post.  Mr.  Al- 
brook,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Watertown  (S.  Dak.) 
Public  Opinion,  has  resigned  as 
chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Committee  to 
take  over. 

Mr.  Albrook  played  a  key 
role  in  steering  the  public  works 
and  municipal  financing  pro¬ 
grams  through  the  District 
Committee  this  year.  He  came 
to  Washington  in  1951  to  be  on 
the  staff  of  Sen.  Francis  Case. 
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Dobbins  Gives 
Ala.  Capital 
Another  Daily 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  staff. 

City  editor  is  Joe  Jones,  who 
was  news  editor  of  the  weekly 
Examiner.  Political  writer  is 
Geoffrey  Birt,  who  worked  on 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser- 
Journal  for  eight  years. 


Montgomery,  Ala.  New  Daily  Plans 

To  Print  Sept.  20 


For  the  first  time  in  half  a 
century,  a  new  daily  hit  the 
streets  of  Alabama’s  capital 
city  Aug.  30  when  the  weekly 


Levittown,  Pa. 
The  Evening  Press,  the  new 


published  since 
1931. 


New  Weekly 
Planned  For 
Westchester 


Montgomery  Examiner  became  County 

a  five-day-a-week  publication.  Press,  a  semi-weekly  which 
Charles  G.  Dobbins,  a  former  started  publication  in  Novem- 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  Ad-  1952,  will  commence  daily 

_ 'vertiser,  is  the  operation  Sept.  20,  Publisher 

editor  and  pub-  Rolland  L.  Adams  has  an- 
lisher.  He  left  nounced. 

the  Advertiser  -pj^g  j^g^  daily,  which  has  re¬ 
in  1947,  bought  ceived  more  than  1C  ,000  initial 
the  Examiner,  subscribers  after  a  six-week  cir- 
which  had  been  culation  drive,  will  print  two 
launched  in  editions  Monday  through  Friday 
1946,  and  in  covering  the  entire  lower  Bucks 
1948,  absorbed  County  area  with  a  city  zone 
the  Montgom-  of  more  than  100,000  popula- 
ery  Weekly,  tion. 

Dobbins  published  since  As  a  weekly  the  paper  was 
1931.  printed  in  the  plant  of  the  At- 

Said  Mr.  Dobbins:  “We  be-  lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  of 
lieve  there  is  room  for  more  which  Mr.  Adams  is  also  pub- 
than  one  point  of  view  here.”  lisher,  while  a  10,000  square 
The  Daily  Examiner  has  a  foot  brick  and  steel  plant  was 
leased  wire  of  the  United  Press,  being  constructed  here.  The 
NEA  service  and  other  features,  paper  moved  into  the  Levittown 
Mr.  Dobbins  started  as  a  building  late  in  June  and  a  64- 
police  reporter  on  the  old  page  Goss  deck  press  has  been 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  in  installed. 

1929.  He  published  the  Annis-  A  complete  editorial  staff  of 
ton  Times  from  1939  until  1943,  reporters  and  photographers 
during  which  time  he  advanced  under  the  direction  of  Editor 
it  from  a  weekly  to  twice  a  Samuel  Ungerleider  Jr.,  sup- 
week  publication.  plemented  by  30  stringers  will 

He  folded  the  paper  when  cover  the  local  scene.  United 
he  was  called  into  Navy  service  Press  has  installed  a  Pennsyl- 
for  four  years  during  World  vania  State  wire  for  additional 
War  II.  On  his  return,  he  join-  coverage  and  a  page  of  comics 
ed  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  panels  has  been  added, 
as  editor.  He  served  as  piesi-  DeLisser,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Press  As-  pointed  national  representative, 
sociation  in  1942  and  as  chair-  • 

man  of  the  association’s  legia-  ^  m  Ouits 

lative  committee  in  1953. 

Business  manatrer  nf  tVio  now  RoSWELL,  N.  M. 


lative  committee  in  1953. 

Business  manager  of  the  new 
paper  is  Ed  Brown,  who  came 


The  Roswell  Morning  Sun 


from  a  similar  place  on  the  Las  has  suspended  publication  on  a 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun.  Paul  Me-  daily  basis.  In  announcing  the 
Ginnis,  former  circulation  man-  suspension  with  the  111th  issue, 
ager  of  the  Alabama  Journal,  is  the  publisher,  Don  K.  Hanan, 
the  circulation  manager.  Bud  said  subscribers  would  receive 
Scott,  formerly  with  papers  in  credit  on  the  weekly  Pecos 
Pennsylvania,  is  advertising  Valley  Sun,  which  “will  be  ex¬ 
manager.  panded  and  improved.” 

John  Shirley  Hurst,  for  15  • 

years  executive  news  editor  of  m  t)  m  pia„„pd 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  is  Ulannea 

managing  editor.  Elizabeth  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Henney,  wife  of  Mr.  Hurst,  for-  The  Alamogordo  News  will 
mer  assistant  society  editor  of  change  from  a  semi-weekly  to  a 
the  Washington  Post  and  for-  daily  about  Dec.  1.  The  an- 
mer  fashion  and  beauty  editor  nouncement  was  made  by  Billie 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  is  Holder  and  Holland  Jacquart 
women’s  editor.  who  bought  the  News  last  Jan. 

In  charge  of  sports  is  Jim  1,  from  State  Sen.  Murray 
Heyrock,  who  came  from  the  Morgan. 


Defenbaugh  Tiblier 

Milner  Group 
Gets  Charter 
For  New  Daily 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Citizens  Publishing  Company 
of  Jackson  has  been  incorpora¬ 
ted  under  Mississippi  laws  for 
$1,000,000  for  the  publication 
of  the  State  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  morning  news¬ 
paper  scheduled  to  hit  the 
streets  within  the  next  60  days. 
(E  &  P,  Sept.  12,  page  10.) 

R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  young 
business  executive  and  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  group,  said  the 
newspaper  will  carry  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  service.  Mr.  Milner 
said  initial  subscriptions  of 
stock  were  made  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  200  individuals,  and  that 
over  100  of  them  were  “large 
and  small  advertisers.  He  said 
no  one  person  was  allowed  to 
purchase  in  excess  of  $25,000, 
with  the  minimum  $100.  Almost 
$1,000,000  was  subscribed  be¬ 
fore  the  charter  was  issued 
Sept.  10,  Mr.  Milner  said. 

Rodney  Defenbaugh,  former 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Clarion  Ledger,  onetime 
editor  at  Grenada  and  lately 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Grenada,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Paul  Tiblier,  who  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  was  wartime  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clarion-Ledger,  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
State  Times.  George  McMurry, 
who  resigned  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Daily  News,  ac¬ 
cepted  that  post  with  the  new 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Milner,  37-year-old  Miss- 
issippian,  owns  Chevrolet  agen¬ 
cies  in  Jackson  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  but  his  chief  business 
enterprise  is  the  company  which 
manufactures  Pine-Sol,  a  disin- 
'  fectant.  He  also  has  an  export 
1  business  dealing  in  war  sur- 
.  plus  equipment  and  owns  con- 
•  siderable  Jackson  real  estate, 
!  including  a  10-story  air-condi- 
:  tioned  office  building. 

The  Milner  home,  about  18 
miles  out  of  Jackson,  comprises 
500  acres. 


The  Westchester  Forecast,  a 
Ridder-Case  publication,  will  be 
issued  Oct.  14  and  each  Thurs¬ 
day  thereafter  from  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  10  Depot  Plaza, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  new  weekly  will  have 
controlled  circulation  of  100,000 
and  it  expects  to  turn  to  paid 
circulation  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  carriers  into  selected 
homes  in  35  localities  in  its 
home  county. 

The  Ridder-Case  Publishing 
Company  has  been  organized 
for  the  new  newspaper  venture. 
Co-publishers  are  Charles  H. 
Ridder,  Jr.,  who  will  be  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Edward  M. 
Case,  who  will  be  editor. 

Mr.  Ridder  formerly  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  uncle,  Victor 
Ridder,  on  the  German-language 
Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold,  with 
his  father  on  the  Catholic  News 
and  he  was  formerly  trades  re¬ 
lation  manager  of  Better  Living 
magazine.  Mr.  Case  is  editor 
of  Classics  Features  Syndicate, 
New  York,  writes  a  book  column 
and  spent  four  years  in  post 
graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University. 

“The  theme,  program  and  de¬ 
voted  aim  of  the  Westchester 
Forecast  will  be  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  retail  trade  in  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  the  encouragement 
of  residents  of  the  county  to 
buy  in  their  home  territory,  the 
inducement  of  local  pride  in  the 
tremendous  development  in  the 
Westchester  area,  and  the  log¬ 
ical  and  continual  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  Westchester  buyers  that 
they  need  never  leave  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  the 
Westchester  trading  area  to 
satisfy  all  their  shopping 
needs,”  explained  Mr.  Ridder. 

“We  will  produce  a  radically 
new  kind  of  weekly  newspaper, 
expressly  tailored  for  the  so¬ 
phisticated  Westchester  audi¬ 
ence,  a  newspaper  with  tremen¬ 
dous  reading  appeal  for  all 
members  of  the  family,”  chimed 
in  Mr.  Case. 

Frank  Di  Bartolo,  formerly  a 
district  manager  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Yonk¬ 
ers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Forecast.  Jack 
McDonald,  also  a  former  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  the  Herald 
Statesman,  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Forecast. 
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POLITICS,  NATURE  AND  BASEBALL  SEEN  ALONG  THE  EASTERN  COAST 


>  III.  W-  ~ 

WHO  TO  BLAME 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 


DO  NOT  DISTURB 

Dobbins,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


AS  MAINE  GOES  . . . 

Llederman,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.),  Daily  Press 


Dixon  Writes 
Of  His  Ordeal 
In  Red  China 

A  series  of  stories  in  which 
Donald  Dixon  recounts  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  ordeal  during  18 
months  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  break 
in  the  Sunday  papers  which 
carry  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  dispatches, 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
INS,  said  the  young  Far  East¬ 
ern  correspondent  wasn’t  cer¬ 
tain  how  many  articles  he  would 
write  for  the  series.  The  first 
were  being  filed  from  Hong 
Kong,  where  Mr.  Dixon  arrived 
Sept.  15  with  Richard  Apple- 
gate  of  NBC  and  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Krasner  of  New  York 
after  being  released  by  the 
Reds  to  an  American  consul  at 
the  border  of  the  British  Crown 
Colony. 

Home  Next  Week 

Arrangements  were  made, 
Mr.  Faris  said,  for  Mr.  Dixon 
to  fly  to  Tokyo  on  Sunday  with 
Robert  Schakne,  who  met  him  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  rest  and  relaxation  to 
board  a  plane  for  the  United 
States  with  Howard  Handle- 
man,  INS  Far  Eastern  chief. 

“They’re  due  in  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  the  week,” 
Mr.  Faris  said.  “Don  will  take 
a  vacation  and  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  his  family  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  then  we’ll  have  a  new 


foreign  assignment  for  him  if 
he  wants  it.” 

Although  the  trio  had  been 
picked  up  together  when  Chin¬ 
ese  seized  their  boat,  the  Kert, 
March  21,  1953,  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  in  China. 

“In  18  months  in  Red  China,” 
Mr.  Dixon  wrote  in  a  copy¬ 
righted  byliner  on  the  day  of 
his  freedom,  “I  saw  what  the 
country  was  like  only  from  the 
inside  of  prison  cells.  In  all 
that  time,  I  saw  no  Americans 
until  today,  I  never  saw  the 
sun. 

“From  the  time  of  our  cap¬ 
ture,  I  did  not  even  speak  to 
Dick  Applegate  or  Ben  Krasner. 
At  one  period  of  our  confine¬ 
ment  Applegate  and  I  were  able 
to  pass  messages  to  each  other, 
when  we  were  in  a  private 
house  in  Canton  that  had  been 
made  into  a  special  prison.  We 
passed  papers  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  a  connecting 
bathroom.” 

Lost  30  Pounds 

Mr.  Dixon  was  on  vacation 
leave  from  covering  the  Korean 
war  when  he  went  off  with  the 
others  on  a  yachting  cruise  to 
Portugese  Macao.  They  insisted 
they  were  in  international 
waters  not  in  Chinese  waters, 
when  the  Reds  captured  them 
and  charged  them  with  piiacy. 

The  27-year-old  INS  man, 
not  very  husky  to  begin  with, 
lost  30  pounds  during  his  cap¬ 
tivity  in  which  the  chief  diet 
was  rice  and  the  only  red  meat 
consisted  of  vermin  in  the  food. 
Mr.  Applegate  was  35  pounds 
lighter  and  the  captain  70 
pounds  below  his  normal 
weight. 


The  whereabouts  of  the  trio 
in  China  has  always  been  kept 
a  secret.  Occasionally  there 
were  reports  they  had  been  seen 
alive  but  the  first  official  ver¬ 
ification  come  from  Communist 
representatives  at  the  Geneva 
Conference.  More  recently  for¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Atlee  of  Great  Britain  made  a 
request  to  the  Chinese  officials 
to  free  the  men.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  in  Washington 
had  repeatedly  cautioned 
against  concerted  publicity  in 
behalf  of  the  trio. 

• 

Union  Labor  Section 

Los  Angeles 
The  Labor  Day  edition  of  the 
Daily  News  included  a  24-page 
tabloid  supplement.  Labor  Day 
Review,  which  contained  stories 
and  advertising  related  to  var¬ 
ious  unions  and  their  activities. 

Fair  Prediction 
Of  Maine  Upset 

Bangor,  Me. 

When  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  installed  automatic 
voting  machines  in  its  Fair 
booth  last  August  little  did 
it  think  the  results  would 
presage  the  biggest  politi¬ 
cal  upset  in  20  years. 

On  the  machines,  the  peo¬ 
ple  gave  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie  52.4%  of  the  total  vote. 

Last  Monday,  the  Bangor 
voters  cast  52.8%  of  their 
votes  for  Muskie  (Demo¬ 
crat)  over  Burt  M.  Cross. 
State-wide,  Muskie  had 
54.5%. 


Centennial  Fete 
Gets  Early  Start 

San  Francisco 

Launching  an  early  start  on 
observance  of  its  centennial  ob¬ 
servance,  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  presented  a  half¬ 
page  editorial  page  feature 
marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Fremont  Older. 

“He  carried  on  until  the  day 
he  died  his  own  mighty  efforts 
to  uphold  the  moral  and  civic 
values  for  which  James  King  of 
William  who  founded  the  Bul¬ 
letin  (on  Oct.  8,  1855)  and  for 
which  the  martyred  editor  gave 
his  life”  the  editorial  reported. 
“It  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  con¬ 
tribution  as  his  that  we  regard 
the  years  of  a  century,  not  as 
a  burden,  but  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion.” 

The  tribute  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  “centennial  year  begin¬ 
ning”  observance  due  Oct.  8, 
the  Call-Bulletin  advised. 


Floyd  J.  Miller 
Dies  in  Michigan 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  68,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune,  died 
Sept.  16  in  a  Detroit  hospital. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  founder  and 
a  former  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Miller  and  his  brother, 
Lynn  S.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Tribune,  bought  the 
newspaper  in  1919  when  it  was 
a  weekly  publication  with  1,200 
circulation.  It  is  a  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  paper  now  with  33,000  cir¬ 
culation. 
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Foreign  News 
Usage  Is  High 
In  Small  Cities 

An  analysis  of  the  news 
carried  on  the  Associated  Press 
relay  (TTS)  wire  to  24  upstate 
newspapers  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  conference  during  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Whiteface  Inn  this 
weekend. 

George  B.  Williams,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Geneva 
Daily  Times,  who  initiated  the 
survey,  has  invited  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  circuit  news¬ 
papers  to  discuss  the  findings 
contained  in  the  report  by  the 
Research  Center  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Geneva  Times  and  eight 
other  dailies  financed  the 
analysis  of  wire  news  covering 
all  24  papers  on  the  circuit, 
July  21-27.  Mr.  Williams  ob¬ 
served  that  the  report  showed  a 
greater  use  of  foreign  date- 
lined  material  than  any  other 
category  except  sports. 

“As  you  know,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said  in  his  conference 
invitation,  “I  have  felt  for  a 
number  of  years  that  news¬ 
papers  in  our  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  (10,000)  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  inform  their  readers 
more  fully  on  international  af¬ 
fairs  and  their  background. 
That  was  the  compelling  factor 
which  set  this  survey  in  mo¬ 
tion.” 


What  AP  Sent 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  who  su¬ 
pervised  the  school  project, 
summarized  the  findings,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Figured  by  number  of  lines 
transmitted: 

Government,  politics,  % 

economic  . . 29 

Sports  . - . . -  16 

Foreign  datelined  material  14 

Crime,  accident  .  10 

Foreign  news  with 

domestic  dateline  . .  9.9 

Miscellany  . . — . - . .  8 

Human  Interest  .  7 

Cultural,  Scientific  — .  3 

Figured  by  number  of  stories 
transmitted: 

Government,  politics,  % 

economic  . . - .  25 

Miscellany  - .  17 

Sports  . - .  15 

Foreign  datelined  material...  12 
Crime,  accident,  disaster  —  12 

Human  Interest  .  9 

Foreign  News  with 

domestic  dateline  . 6 

Cultural,  Scientific  . .  5 


LOCAL  FLAVOR  IN  ADS  plus  straightforward  facts  helped  his  com¬ 
pany  (Dubuque-Jerrold)  to  win  citizens'  choice  for  a  community  TV 
service,  Milton  J.  Shapp  (standing)  agrees  with  John  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald.  After  the 
battle  of  ads  (E  &  P,  Sept.  II,  page  14),  the  voters  decided  for 
Jerrold— 6,610  to  1,537  for  a  local  group.  Jerrold  ads  stressed  the 
company's  wide  experience  in  the  business. 


What  Papers  Used 
What  the  papers  used  (lines 
and  stories  almost  identical) : 

% 

Sports  _ _ - . - . - . .  59 

Foreign  datelined  material™  46 
Government,  politics,  etc.  _.  37 
Foreign  news,  domestic 

date  . . . . . —  36 

Human  Interest  _  35 

Cultural,  etc.  _ _ 34 

Crime,  accident  . 34 

Miscellany  _  12 

Mr.  Murphy  commented: 

“It  is  recognized  that  there 
are  many  questions  involved, 
and  that  because  sports  ranks 
highest  on  the  list  is  not  a 
recommendation,  necessarily 
that  more  sports  news  should 
be  transmitted.  Perhaps  the 
editors  would  use  about  the 
same  volume  of  sports  news 
whether  more  or  less  were 
transmitted.” 


Turnbull  Named 
To  Publisher  Post 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Andrew  B.  Turnbull  has  been 
elected  president  of  Green  Bay 
Publishing  Company  and  also  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Company 
of  Appleton  and  publisher  of 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Victor  I. 
Minahan.  Mrs.  John  M.  Walter 
(Mary  Minahan)  succeeds  her 
father  on  the  boards. 

Other  new  officers  in  Green 
Bay  are:  Joseph  Horner  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Leo  B.  Gannon,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  editor;  Eldred  J. 
Robinson,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  John  B.  Tor- 
inus,  treasurer  and  managing 
editor;  and  John  M.  Walter, 
secretary  and  radio  manag^er. 


Jumbo  Edition 
Sets  Record 
For  Fla.  Daily 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Celebrating  the  opening  of 
Sunshine  Skyway,  a  15-mile 
bridge-causeway  spanning  Low¬ 
er  Tampa  Bay,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times: 

1)  Published  its  biggest  edi¬ 
tion  in  28  years — since  boom 
days — on  Labor  Day,  Sept.  6; 
2)  completely  sold  out  a  press 
run  of  112,000  copies — 55,000 
of  which  were  sold  at  35c  each, 
and  3)  made  a  second  series  of 
five  press  runs  to  accommodate 
a  deluge  of  orders. 

During  a  25-day  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Labor  Day  publica¬ 
tion  date,  more  than  55,000 
mailaway  orders  were  received 
for  the  Times  “Sunshine  Sky¬ 
way  Souvenir  Edition,”  which 
totaled  278  pages  in  17  sections. 
In  addition  to  this  deluge  of 
orders,  58,000  copies  of  the 
special  edition,  which  saluted  a 
10-county  “Florida  Suncoast 
Empire”  served  by  the  new 
bridge,  were  delivered  at  no 
extra  cost  to  subscribers. 

More  than  24,000  inches  of 
display  advertising — a  normal 
week’s  production  for  the  Times 
advertising  department — were 
sold  for  the  edition.  In  addition 
there  was  a  special  12-page 
classified  section. 

Work  on  the  edition  started 
last  May  under  the  direction  of 
City  Editor  Stan  Witwer.  Six 
Times  staff  photographers  made 
more  than  500  photographs  for 
the  edition  of  which  some  400 
were  used. 

Advertising  sales  were  under 
the  direction  of  Times  Ad  Dir¬ 
ector  Irwin  A.  Simpson,  Bill 
Kemp,  display  ad  manager,  and 
Lloyd  Eder,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

Former  Gov.  Puller  Warren, 
in  formally  dedicating  Sunshine 
Skyway  which  spans  Tampa 
Bay,  said  “Nelson  Poynter  has 
put  more  heart  and  more  effort 
and  more  man  hours  of  labor 
in  it  than  any  other  man.  Soon 
after  I  took  office  he  began 
harassing  and  annoying  me 
about  this  bridge.  He  kept  at 
it  until  we  started  work  upon 
it.” 


All  at  10c  in  LA 

Los  Angeles 
The  Daily  News,  last  holdout 
against  the  lO-cent  daily  price 
here,  joined  the  other  metro¬ 
politan  papers  at  that  price 
Sept.  10. 


John  R.  Riedl  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent  with  Royall  La 
Rose  as  secretary,  business 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Victor  I.  Minahan  Jr., 
as  treasurer. 


The  Bradenton  Herald  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  5,  published  a 
Skyway  edition  of  96  pages. 
According  to  the  publisher,  W. 
E.  Page,  the  edition  carried  136, 
458  lines  of  advertising.  Local 
display  accounted  for  122,122 
lines. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Brand  Names  Day- 
Blueprint  for  Linage 


dailies,  plus  sales,  publicity  and  Thorofare’s  first  try  for  a 
prestige  for  Thorofare  Markets,  BNF  award  in  1952  resulted  in 
which,  incidentally,  normally  a  runner-up  Certificate  of  Dis- 
schedules  five  and  three-quar-  tinction,  and  the  determination 
ter  pages  of  advertising  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 


monthly. 


than  the  top  plaque  in  the  food 


1.  J  Cx  As  early  as  1952,  two  years  field  for  the  following  year. 

before  Thorofare  received  its  1953,  therefore,  Thoro- 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  plaque,  the  Rttsburgh  dailies  fare’s  executives  worked  closely 

had  set  their  sights  on  a  Retail-  with  the  newspapers’  ad  direc- 

Last  week  when  Brand  for  this  year’s  entries  is  Dec.  er-of-the-Year  award  for  a  local  on  every  aspect  of  the  food 

Names  Foundation  President  3.)  There  is  no  entry  fee,  cost  retail  advertiser.  Thorofare  was  chain’s  advertising  and  promo- 

Henry  E.  Abt  announced  the  or  obligation.  No  samples  of  considered  a  logical  choice  for  tion.  This  “grooming”  phase 

opening  of  the  1954  Brand  promotion  are  required  at  time  ifrooming  for  two  reasons :  meant  increased  linage  for  all 

Name  Retailer-of- the- Year  of  entry.  Smith,  Sr^  president  three  dailies  for  the  balance  of 

awards  competition  (E&P,  Winning  of  the  award  was  Thorofare  (now  chairman  of  yg^r. 

Sept.  11.  page  22),  it  perhaps  h^ardly  a  complete  surprise  to  ^Sp’^Sail®  Adwf  Coun^  What  was  hoped  would 
caused  some  newspaper  adyer-  Thorofare  or  the  newspapers.  BNF  s  Retail  Adiasory  Cou^^  be  Thorofare’s  1953  award-win- 

tising  and  promotion  executives  Both  parties  had  gunned  for  cii;,  ana  narry  reierman,  aa  j 

to  pause  and  ponder  whether  or  the  award  for  more  than  a  vertising  director  of  the  food  K  P  f  ^ 

not  Brand  Names  Day  is  worth  year.  fhain.  both  strong  be-  with  the  assistance  of  the  art 


What  was  hoped  would 
be  Thorofare’s  1953  award-win- 


the  promotional  effort  in  terms  Principal  ingredients  of  wh'at  Severs  in  brand  names;  2)  The  and  production  department  of 
of  plus  linage.  might  be  termed  “The  Pitts-  ^bree  Pittsburgh  papers  knew  the  three  newspapers.  Result 

Based  on  what  three  Pitts-  burgh  Story,”  were  wide-awake  the  award  s  prestige,  pub-  was  a  handsome,  spiral-bound 

burgh  papers  accomplished  this  thinking  on  the  part  of  an  ag-  l^city  and  trade-up  ’  value  book  of  Thorofare’s  advertis- 

year,  it  is  worth  the  effort.  gressive  retail  advertiser,  plus  vendors  would  benefit  a  firm  jng  program  that  scored  the 

Koiror  PUrW  ^hc  forosight  of  three  compet-  business  m  a  highly  com-  highest  rating  in  the  history  of 

IOC  u  i  newspaper  advertising  di-  held  of  retailing.  BNF  competition  and  the 

While  125  merchants  repre-  rectors-Herbert  G.  Wyman.  Then,  too,  the  three  ad  di-  top  plaque  in  the  food  field  for 

senting  2o  retailing  classifica-  the  Post-Gazette*  J.  Lee  Aus-  rectors  of  Pittsburgh  dailies 

tions  won’t  be  named  until  tin,  the  Sun- Telegraph;  and  ^®*'®  completely  unaware 

early  next  year  and  won’t  re-  Gaines,  the  Press who  ^he  linage  possibilities,  al- 

ceive  their  plaques  and  cita-  ghoge  to  share  the  wealth  though  Herb  Wyman  has  since 


rectors  of  Pittsburgh  dailies  Thorofare  Markets. 


Planning  Celebration 
Winning  of  the  award  by  Tho- 


tions  until  the  annual  Brand  rather  than  battle  for  it.  Re-  admitted:  “I  completely  under-  rofare  was  announced  March  10, 

Names  D^  ^nner  ^beheld  in  gujtg  speak  for  themselves:  estimated  the  tremendous  linage  1954.  The  following  day  repre- 

New  York  City  s  Waldorf -As-  gome  40,000  extra  lines  of  ad-  possibilities  in  having  an  award  sentatives  of  the  newspapers 

toria,  April  13,  1955,  it  is  n®ver  vertising  for  each  of  the  three  winner  in  our  city.”  (Continued  on  page  16) 

too  early  to  start  thinking  about  r  «  / 


lid  on 
shed  a 
pages, 
tier,  W. 
led  186, 
.  Local 
122,122 


how  to  pick  up  extra  linage. 

Take,  for  example,  how  the 
three  Pittsburgh  dailies — the 
Press,  the  Post-Gazette,  and  the 
Sun-Telegraph  —  cooperated  on 
Brand  Names  Day,  April  28, 
this  year,  to  develop  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  124,437  extra 
lines  of  general  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  keyed  to  Brand  Names 
Day. 

Igniting  Spark 

Spark  that  ignited  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  Brand  Names  Day  fete 
and  sent  linage  zooming  was 
the  award  of  the  Brand  Name 
Retailer-of-the-Year  plaque  to 
Thorofare  Markets,  a  super¬ 
market  chain  doing  business  in 
the  tri-state  area  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

The  plaque  was  one  of  118 
awards  made  by  BNF  to  retail 
firms  throughout  the  U.  S.  for 
outstanding  brand  promotion 
during  1953.  The  Foundation 
did  not  pick  the  winners.  They 
were  named  by  a  committee 
composed  of  25  of  the  country’s 
top  brand  retailers  who  them¬ 
selves  had  won  top  awards  the 
preceding  year. 

Any  retailer,  large,  or  small, 
can  become  eligible  for  an 
award  by  filing  an  entry  form 
before  the  deadline.  (Deadline 


LINAGE  LEADER, 


Dealers’  Request  for  Local  Promotion  Gave  Nod  to  Dailies 


I  For  the  past  five  years 
I  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company, 
i  nation’s  oldest  paint  manu- 
1  facturer,  has  leaned  heavily 
I  on  national  magazines.  This 
g  year,  according  to  George  H. 
1  Fitch,  director  of  advertis- 
1  ing,  “our  newspaper  appro- 
g  priation  is  the  biggest  in  the 
g  firm’s  200-year  history.” 
g  Deciding  factor  in  the  de- 
g  cision  to  devote  the  lion’s 
■  share  of  its  ’54  ad  budget  to 
g  newspapers,  George  explains, 
y  was  the  marked  preference 
g  of  D&R  dealers  for  intensive 
g  local  promotion, 
g  The  campaign  has  been 

g  timed  to  get  its  biggest  im- 
p  pact  during  the  peak  spring 
g  (E&P,  April  17,  page  24) 
g  and  fall  paint  buying  sea- 
=  sons. 

g  “In  metropolitan  centers, 
B  where  our  representation  is 
g  extensive,”  says  George,  “ad 
B  rates  are  likely  to  be  costly, 
g  In  such  cities,  therefore,  the 
g  basic  ad,  paid  for  by  D&R, 


is  surrounded  by  14-line  dis¬ 
play  boxes,  each  including  a 
dealer’s  name  and  address. 
In  smaller  towns,  where 
linage  costs  are  less,  the 


George  H.  Fitch 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 

dealer’s  name  is  prominently 
displayed  beneath  the  ad  and 
D&R  splits  the  total  cost 
fifty-fifty. 


“First  tangible  result  of  | 
our  increased  newspaper  ad-  3 
vertising,”  George  beams,  g 
“was  the  biggest  April  we’ve  g 
had  since  1950.”  p 

George  has  had  an  inter-  M 
esting  and  varied  back-  | 
ground.  Except  for  the  m 
World  War  II  years,  he’s  g 
been  with  D&R  since  1940.  p 
Originally  he  was  with  R.  H.  g 
Macy  &  Company  where  he  J 
specialized  in  merchandising,  g 
eventually  becoming  a  buyer,  p 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  p 
George  was  assistant  sales  ■ 
manager  of  D&R’s  Wads-  M 
worth  Howland  division.  La-  g 
ter  he  became  ad  manager  of  p 
D&R’s  Jones-Dabney  division  | 
(auto,  industrial  and  marine  g 
paints),  after  which  he  was  p 
D&R’s  Cincinnati  branch  g 
manager.  a 

George  was  promoted  to  g 
managership  of  the  com-  g 
pany-store  division  and  three  fi 
years  ago  was  named  ad  8 
director. — R.  B.  McI.  B 
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Babbitt  Shifts 

A  ri  P  rn  n  pi  Q  l  Q  attended  a  meeting  in  the  offices 
J-lllipiiaOlO  of  fjjg  Pittsburgh  Publishers 

13or^£ir»o  Association  to  plan  the  cam- 

1  O  A  dlJv^I  O  paign  which  would  most  effec- 

tively  exploit  the  award  in  the 
B.  T.  Babbitt  Co.,  making  a  tri-state  area, 
ajor  switch  in  its  media  Rather  than  publish  special 


Brand  Names 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


major  switch  in  its  media  Rather  than  publish  special 
strategy  of  the  past  ^  year,  has  sections,  the  newspapers  agreed  tion  program, 

scheduled  an  intensive  news-  to  join  Thorofare  in  sponsor-  ‘Foun 

paper  advertising  campaign  this  ^  Brand  Names  day  cele- 
Fall  on  i^  new  household  clean-  bration  on  a  city-wide  basis, 

er,  Bab-0  with  Bleach,  it  was  ^jth  special  brand  advertising 

announced  this  week  by  the  Bu-  ^nd  editorial  matter  spread 

reau  of  Adverti.sing,  ANPA.  heavily  throughout  each  paper’s 
Proceeding  in  a  series  of  four  igg^^  ^f  Ig 


Thorofare’s  President  Smith 
says  the  award  has  given  the 
chain  invaluable  prestige  and 
publicity  with  employes,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  customers;  the  kind, 
he  adds,  “you  couldn’t  buy  with 
a  million  dollars.” 

And  Thorofare’s  Advertising 
Director  Peterman  feels  the  a- 
ward  is  a  dramatic  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  chain’s  year- 
round  advertising  and  promo- 


reau  of  Adverti.sing,  ANPA. 

Proceeding  in  a  series  of  four 
“waves,”  the  newspaper  drive 
(via  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample) 
will  start  during  the  first  week 
of  October.  The  initial  “wave,” 
totalling  more  than  100,000 
lines  over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 


join  Thorofare  in  sponsor-  ‘Found  Money’ 

g  a  Brand  Names  day  cele-  For  Messrs.  Gaines,  Wyman 
■ation  on  a  city-wide  basis,  and  Austin,  Thorofare’s  interest 
ith  special  brand  advertising  in  winning  a  BNF  award  has 
id  editorial  matter  spread  been  “found  money”  in  terms  of 
;avily  throughout  each  paper’s  extra  linage  for  more  than  two 
sue  of  April  18.  years.  Mr.  Gaines,  ad  mentor 

Each  daily  was  guaranteed  for  the  Press,  sums  it  up  this 


the  same  amount  of  Thorofare 
linage  for  the  day  —  approxi¬ 
mately  27,500  lines.  Other  re¬ 
tail  and  general  linage  was  to 


way:  “The  award  is  a  plus- 
business  developer  for  any 
newspaper.” 

The  idea  is  applicable  to  both 


will  employ  29  newspapers  in  ad  department  and  sales 

21  markets.  Other  phases  of  gfaff 

the  four-part  campaign  will  Editorial  matter  (Brand 
follow  shortly  after  in  accord-  Barnes  news  and  feature 
ance  with  a  timing  schedule  stories)  for  the  three  papers 


be  solicited  and  handled  by  each  large  and  small  newspapers, 
paper’s  ad  department  and  sales  Other  newspapers  throughout 


now  in  preparation. 

Babbitt  concentrated  in  radio 
and  television  during  the  past 
year.  The  company  has  now 
decided  to  put  its  heaviest  ef¬ 
fort  into  newspapers  “in  order 
to  take  fullest  possible  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  sales  opportunities 
as  they  vary  from  market  to 
market,”  it  was  stated  by  Ward 
F.  Parker,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing. 

“By  thus  placing  our  heaviest 
advertising  effort  at  the  local 
level,”  said  Mr.  Parker,  “we 
feel  we  will  be  getting  the  most 
thoroughgoing  promotion  our 
budget  can  give  us.  Not  only 
will  it  give  us  heavy  impact  on 
the  consuming  public,  but  it  will 
also  help  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tor  sales  forces,  whose  support 
can  make  the  difference  between 
mediocre  and  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess.  'The  dealers,  who  of  course 
themselves  rely  primarily  on 


staff.  the  country  last  Spring  were 

Editorial  matter  (Brand  quick  to  sense  the  “plus-busi- 
Names  news  and  feature  ness”  angle  to  Brand  Names 
stories)  for  the  three  papers  Day,  and  accordingly  sold  spe- 
was  handled  in  two  ways:  cial  sections  pegged  to  that 

1)  Copy  secured  from  the  theme.  But  none  did  it  on  the 

Foundation  was  given  to  each  same  cooperative  scale  as  that 

paper  for  rewrite;  2)  Copy  used  by  the  Pittsburgh  dailies, 
about  Thorofare  Markets,  spe-  Now  that  the  1954  Brand 

cial  brands  and  company  pub-  Names  competition  has  been  an- 

licity  was  prepared  individually  nounced,  it  could  be  advanta- 
by  each  daily.  geous  for  both  large  and  small 

Dailies  Made  History  newspapers  to  call  the  compe¬ 

tition  to  the  attention  of  their 
The  three  Pittsburgh  dailies  outstanding  local  retail  ac- 
are  said  to  have  made  history  counts,  and  to  start  grooming 


when  Brand  Names  Day  dawn¬ 
ed  on  April  28. 


retailer  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  programs  along  lines  de- 


The  Press  hit  the  streets  with  signed  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the 
a  64-page  paper,  32  pages  of  judges. 

which  were  covered  with  Tho-  Folders  giving  full  details 
rofare  advertising,  special  tie-in  about  the  competition  are  al- 


ads  of  both  national  and  local 
accounts,  plus  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  highlighting  the  benefits 
of  brand  names  and  brand  buy¬ 
ing. 

Much  the  same  jmttern  show¬ 
ed  up  in  the  Post-Gazette’s  48- 
pager  —  30  of  them  devoted 


newspaper  advertising  to  pro-  T 

mote  sales  are  alreadv  re  ii&mes  Day  advertis- 

mote  sales,  are  already  re-  editorial  matter. 


spending  most  favorably  to  our 
campaign  plan.  Many  news- 


The  Sun-Telegraph  produced 


papers,  as  well,  have  offered  a  48-page  paper  with  31  paps 


various  merchandising  aids  to 
help  us  put  the  campaign  over 
with  the  trade.” 

Some  of  the  Babbitt  ads  will 
run  in  two  colors. 


Page  Rate  Reduced 


crammed  with  Brand  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

The  Scoreboard 

The  scoreboard  for  individual 
newspapers  read  like  this: 

Total 

Thorofare  Retail-Genl.  Brand 
Extra  Extra  Names 

Linage  Linage  Linage 

Post-Gazette  27,422  11,467  38,889 

Press  27,300  17,248  44,548 

Sun-Telegraph  28,000  13,000  41,000 


Hablemos,  Latin  American  Post-Gazette 
newspaper  supplement,  is  de- 
creasing  the  advertising  rates 
of  its  Mexican  Edition,  effective  Editori; 
Nov,  10.  The  page  rate  will  be  pers  can 
$480  instead  of  $589.60,  as  a  lines  devi 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  ward  an 
Mexican  peso.  story 


Editorially,  the  three  newspa- 


ready  in  the  hands  of  more  than 
25,000  retailers.  Other  retailers 
are  learning  about  the  BNF  a- 
wards  through  ads  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  space  contributed  by  35 
trade  and  business  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  folder  and  entry  form, 
the  Foundation  is  distributing 
a  merchandising  and  promotion 
kit,  “Brand  Names  Means  Busi¬ 
ness,”  containing  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  suggestions  for  better  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion. 

Newspapers  are  urged  by 
BNF  President  Abt  to  use  an 
enclosed  card  to  receive  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  material  for  use  by 
their  top  retail  accounts,  and, 
he  points  out,  any  newspaper 
can  file  entries  for  retailers. 

• 

2  for  B,  K  and  M 

Chicago 

Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney, 


pers  carried  a  total  of  10,000  Inc.  has  announced  representa- 


lines  devoted  to  Thorofare’s  a- 
ward  and  the  Brand  Names 
story. 


tion  of  two  additional  papers  in 
Kansas;  The  El  Dorado  Times 
and  the  Parsons  Sun. 


FTC  Seeks  Curb 
On  Cigaret  Ads 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  asked  the 
cigaret  industry  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertising  practices 
which  go  to  the  heart  of 
campaigns  by  which  competi¬ 
tors  seek  to  set  their  prod¬ 
ucts  apart  on  the  basis  of 
the  health  effects. 

The  Commission  has  sent 
to  24  of  the  big  producers 
copies  of  a  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  for  acceptance  or  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  indicated 
what  further  steps  will  be 
taken  if  a  voluntary  pact  is 
not  reached. 

The  standards  would  revo¬ 
lutionize  cigaret  advertising 
practices.  Claims  that  use 
of  any  brand  is  “not  harm¬ 
ful”  or  “non-irritating,” 
would  be  dropped;  reference 
to  the  effect  of  smoking  on 
any  organ  of  the  body,  or 
that  medical  opinion  backs 
a  certain  process  would  be 
discontinued;  discarded  would 
be  claims  based  on  king-size, 
absence  or  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances  (unless  supported  by 
professional  opinion),  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  filters  unless  fac¬ 
tually  established. 

General  Dynamics  Corp. 
Promotes  2  in  PR  Dept. 

Two  promotions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corporation  have 
been  announced  by  Patrick  J. 
Sullivan,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Charles  E.  Reiche,  former  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  in  the  firm’s  Groton, 
Conn.,  Electric  Boat  Division 
has  moved  to  the  corporation’s 
main  office  in  New  York  to 
head  up  the  press  section. 

James  F.  McGlinchy,  who  for¬ 
merly  handled  press  relations 
at  Electric  Boat,  has  taken  over 
Mr.  Reiche’s  post. 

Before  coming  to  General  Dy¬ 
namics  in  1952  Mr.  Reiche 
worked  with  the  President’s 
highway  Safety  Conference  and 
the  Automotive  Safety  Founda¬ 
tion.  Previously  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  newspapers. 

Mr.  McGlinchy  came  to  Elec¬ 
tric  Boat  two  years  ago  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
• 

To  Distribute  Parade 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Jackson  Daily 
News  will  begin  distribution  of 
Parade  with  the  Oct.  3  issue. 
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CAREY 


MARION 


NILES 


WADSWORTH 

\  \  \  ^  'N.  \SALEM 

ASHLAND  /  WOOSTER  •^^SSILLONNy.  BARBERTON  ^sebrin© 

'  \  \  \  ALLIANCE 

MILLERSBUR©  \  NEW  PHILADELPHIA 
MT.  VERNON  DOVER 


Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  radicrtes  results 

in  a  2-ffer-l  market  ef  ever  *5  Billion! 


If  you’re  on  the  lookout  for  a  smart  space  buy, 
you’re  right  on  the  target  when  you  choose  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Only  this  newspaper  gives  you  two 
markets  for  the  price  of  one.  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties!  Here’s  an  area 
strategic  to  any  advertiser ...  an  area  with  an 
effective  buying  income  of  over  5  billion  dollars. 
You  aim  high  at  low  cost  when  you  cover  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Northern  Ohio  with  the  Plain  Dealer. 


(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 

Food  Sales .  522,053,000  403,545,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000  38,554,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 

*Airon,  Canlon.Youngstown  not  included. 

Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  1954 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 


R&R  Gets  Packard; 

4-A  Names  Danforth 

When  Maxon,  Inc.,  an-  link  in  the  Studebaker-Packard 
nounced  last  week  it  would  re-  Corp.  Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary, 
sign  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Chicago,  will  continue  to  handle 
Co.  account,  effective  Dec.  15  the  Studebaker  account. 

(E&P,  Sept.  11,  page  14),  it  i  n  j  a  a 

was  predicted  that  Ruthrauff  &  iJanforth  Heads  4-A. 
Ryan  would  most  likely  take  Media  Committee 
over  the  account.  , 

This  week  that  prediction  was  Davis  Danforth,  executive 

confirmed,  effective  Dec.  15.  vicepresident.  Batten,  Barton, 
The  change  in  agencies  is  not  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
expected  to  alter  the  Studebaker  York,  and  a  director  of  the 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 
Your  Best-Market  People,  too! 

82%  of  all  Iowa’s  upper  and  upper-middle  in¬ 
come  people — 68.4%  of  all  Iowa  people! 

.  .  .  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  “A  Study  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 
For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy, 
write  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
Inc.,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  on  “A"  tehedule  Nawspapar  in  an  “A-1"  markat 
GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  4-A 
Committee  on  Media  Relations. 

He  succeeds  H.  H.  Dobber- 
teen,  chairman  of  the  committee 
since  1951,  who  resigned  fol¬ 
lowing  his  recent  move  from 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc. 

The  Committee  on  Media  Re¬ 
lations  is  responsible  for  the 
Association’s  educational  work 
on  subjects  common  to  media. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  John  B.  Crandall,  for  the 
past  eight  years  media  director 
of  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc., 
has  joined  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  as  associate  director  of 
media. 

•  Miss  Carol  Sawyer  has 
signed  aboard  with  Brudno  & 
Bailey  Advertising  Agency, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  as  media,  pro¬ 
duction  and  traffic  coordinator. 
She  was  formerly  with  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  New 
York,  and  James  Thomas  Chi- 
rurg  Company,  Boston. 

•  This  week  Edward  D. 
Gottlieb  rejoined  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  as  an  account  executive 
on  the  International  Latex  Cor¬ 
poration  account.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  an  account  exec  with 
FC&B  from  1947  to  1952.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  group  account 
exec  at  Grey  Advertising  and 
ad  manager  at  International. 


Apple  Industry 
Sold  a  Package 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Apples  and  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  were  saluted  in  a  40-page 
tabloid  special  section  published 
as  a  part  of  the  Yakima  Sunday 
Herald  Aug.  29.  Occasion  for 
the  section  was  the  stag^ing  of 
the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Apple  Assn. 

Advertisers  included  Yakima 
Valley  apple  packing  firms  and 
supply  houses,  and  national 
firms  in  the  apple  distribution, 
transportation  and  related  lines. 

A  “package”  price  offered  to 
advertisers  included  space,  com¬ 
position,  engravings  and  extra 
copies  of  the  section  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  own  use.  Four  ad 
sizes  were  offered :  2  x  7,  3  x  10, 
half  page  and  full  page. 

A  two-color  and  black  front 
features  apples  and  apple 
leaves.  Four  firms  ordered  two- 
color  and  black  ads,  one  of 
which  was  a  double  truck.  A 
total  of  72  advertisers  were  in 
the  section.  It  was  produced 
under  direction  of  Loren  Rie- 
man,  advertising  director. 

• 


Utilities  Urged 
To  Act  on 
Market  Data 

Citing  the  broad  difference  be¬ 
tween  sales  analysis  and  the 
true  market  research  function, 
an  official  of  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Inc.  declared  this  week 
that  utilities  grroups  throughout 
the  country  have  done  a  much 
better  job  of  sales  analysis  in 
the  past  than  they  have  market 
research.  He  urged  utility  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  act  on  the  wealth  of 
data  they  collect — rather  than 
seek  out  facts  just  for  their  in¬ 
formational  value. 

Cites  4  Areas 

F.  W.  Mansfield,  director  of 
research  for  Sylvania,  pointed 
to  four  areas  in  which  more 
facts  —  correctly  interpreted  — 
would  be  of  benefit  to  utility 
groups  in  the  future:  (1)  facts 
that  build  up  better  public  rela¬ 
tions  (2)  facts  that  permit  vol¬ 
ume  build-up  (3)  facts  that  can 
help  create  better  community 
service,  and  (4)  facts  which  can 
be  helpful  to  the  entire  elec¬ 
trical  fraternity. 

Speaking  before  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Electric  Leag^ue’s  Fall 
Convention  at  Ester  Park,  Colo., 
Mr.  Mansfield  told  the  group 
that,  “Sales  research  is  merely 
the  application  of  facts  to  op¬ 
erating  sales  problems  so  that 
sales  departments  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  their  job  better, 
more  intelligently,  and  at  less 
expense.”  The  best  sales  de¬ 
partment,  he  said,  is  that  one 
which  knows  more  than  anyone 
in  the  world  about  its  customer, 
its  prospect,  its  competition,  and 
its  own  operating  problems. 

“In  my  own  company,”  Mr. 
Mansfield  said,  “I  am  interested 
in  doing  market  research,  which 
means  supplying  facts  to  the 
sales  department  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  can  do  this  work 
much  faster,  at  less  expense, 
more  objectively,  and  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  the  operating 
people  can  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Simplest  Terms 

Mr.  Mansfield  suggested  to 
the  group  that  they  reduce  mar¬ 
ket  research  to  its  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  terms.  He  said  one  needs 
only  to  use  a  native  intelligence 
and  follow  five  simple  rules: 
define  the  problem;  select  a  good 
sample;  develop  sound  tech¬ 
niques;  interpret  findings  im¬ 
partially;  and  use  the  findings. 

He  urged  the  utility  groups 
to  “dig  deeper”  into  the  fertile 
field  of  true  market  research. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  ADVERTISERS 
USE  THE  MORNING  GLOBE" 


TH  S  YEAR 


MORE  PEOPLE 


ARE  READING 


THE  ST.  LOUIS 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


IN  METROPOLITAN 


ST.  LOUIS 


THAN  AT  ANY  T  ME 


N  OUR  102  YEARS 


OF  PUBLICATION 


Icmarrat 


(Slobc 


r\ 


Wide-Awake  5f.  Louis  Reads  fhe  Morning  Globe'* 
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(ADVT.) 

Here’s  an  idea  for  your 
advertising  promotion 
manager. 

Next  time  he  prepares 
an  ad  about  your  news¬ 
paper,  suggest  that  he 
headline  it  simply 
(ADVT.). 

Go  ahead.  Try  it  ...  in 
Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  of  course. 
Make  it  big  and  bold. 

You  won’t  discourage 
readership  a  bit,  only 
make  our  subscribers 
more  interested. 

That’s  because  agency 
men  depend  on  Ad 
Agency  (pr  the  facts  on 
media  and  markets  to 
serve  their  many  clients. 

They  get  these  facts 
from  the  editorial  pages 
.  .  .  and  from  the  ads. 

In  Ad  Agency  you  don’t 
have  to  rvoo  readers 
from  unrelated  editorial 
matter.  Nor  wham!  them 
into  a  buying  mood.  Our 
editors  already  have  set 
the  mood  with  exclusive 
data  to  help  them  in 
buying  media.  All  that 
remains  is  for  you  to 
give  them  specific  data 
about  your  newspaper. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that 
...  no  pause  that  de¬ 
presses  readership  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  ads. 
You  always  meet  the 
most  interested  —  and 
largest  —  audience  of 
agency  executives  avail¬ 
able  in  the  ad  press! 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 


Drug  Chains  To  Open 
Drive  in  900  Papers 


Advertisements  in  more  than 
900  newspapers  will  herald  the 
annual  Large  Economy  Size 
promotion  scheduled  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  drug  chains  for  Jan  19-29, 
1955,  according  to  Chain  Store 
Age,  trade  publication  which 
coordinates  the  event. 

Last  January,  234  drug  chains 
placed  advertisements  in  892 
newspapers  to  dramatize  the 
consumer  savings  in  buying  the 
large  economy  size,  with  virtu¬ 
ally  every  national  and  local 
chain  drug  store  featuring  tie- 
in  store  displays. 

In  January  of  1953  some  588 
newspapers  were  used.  The 
forthcoming  17th  annual  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  sponsored  by  an 
increased  number  of  companies. 

The  newspaper  ads  and  spe¬ 
cial  point-of-purchase  displays 
will  spotlight  scores  of  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  products  around 
the  theme,  “A  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  earned.” 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Fourth  ad  in  the  1954 
series  of  Morton  Salt  Company 
will  feature  a  study  of  popcorn 
in  700  newspapers  (via  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.)  Out¬ 
door  posters  and  national  maga¬ 
zines  will  also  be  used. 

•  Advertising  of  fresh  Idaho 
Italian  prunes  has  started  in 
newspapers  of  16  key  cities  of 
the  mid-west  and  southwest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Idaho  Prune  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission.  The  cam¬ 
paign  includes  release  of  stories 
for  use  by  newspaper  food  page 
editors. 

•  More  than  100  newspapers 
in  major  towns  and  cities  will 
be  used  as  part  of  a  national 
pancake,  syrup  tie-in  when  Bis- 


Position  Wanted 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Presently  employed  but  wishes 
to  make  a  change.  Well  grounded 
in  local  and  national  to  aim 
essentially  for  the  long  pull. 
College,  family,  sober,  consci¬ 
entious.  NOT  A  DRIITER. 
Remuneration  secondary  to  op¬ 
portunity.  Prefer  Florida  oi 
E  &  P  chart  areas  five  or  six, 
but  would  go  anywhere  a  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  arrangement 
may  be  made. 

Write  today  to 

Box  3741 

c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 


quick  (General  Mills)  and  Loet 
Cabin  Syrup  (General  Foods) 
join  forces  during  October. 
Magazines  and  radio-TV  will 
also  be  scheduled. 

•  A  $1,000,000  advertising 
campaigpi  (via  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.)  is  being  launched  by 
Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Coffee  Cor¬ 
poration  to  inaugurate  its  All 
Method  Grind  Coffee.  Distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  in  Metropolitan 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Full-page  ads  in  more  than  60 
newspapers  in  52  cities  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ad  program. 

•  A  four-month  advertising 
drive  in  Canada  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Canadian  Blue 
Cross  Plans  (via  Cockfield, 
Brown  &  Company,  Ltd.), 
marking  their  first  national  ef¬ 
fort  through  the  use  Canadian 
week-end  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines.  Two 
English  language  week-end  pub¬ 
lications,  Week-End  and  Star 
Weekly,  and  the  French  week¬ 
end  supplement.  La  Presae  will 
carry  four  half-page  ads  along 
with  two-thirds  page  ads  in 
four  Canadian  magazines. 

•  Newspapers,  magazines, 
outdoor,  car  cards  and  point- 
of-purchase  will  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  line-up  of  top  rated  ra¬ 
dio-TV  programs  planned  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany’s  1954-55  ad  effort  (via 
William  Esty  Company). 

• 

Schenley  Offers  Mats 
For  Use  by  Retailers 

As  part  of  its  “Big  Fall 
Value  Festival”  merchandising 
program,  Schenley  Distributors, 
Inc.,  this  week  announced  a 
comprehensive  newspaper  ad 
mat  service  for  use  by  retailers. 

The  brochure  outlining  the 
service  includes  12  sheets  of 
mats — one  devoted  to  the  “Big¬ 
ger  Savings,  Better  Values” 
design  that  is  the  theme  of  the 
Festival,  and  the  other  11  show¬ 
ing  logotypes  and  bottle  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  11  Schenley 
brands  participating  in  the 
promotion. 

“By  using  the  mats  available 
in  the  brochure,  retailers  will 
find  it  easy  to  make  up  news¬ 
paper  ads,  direct-by-mail  fold¬ 
ers  and  throwaways,”  said  Jack 
Hornsby,  Schenley’s  assistant 
general  manager. 


FCC  Decrees 
Equal  Ad  Rate 
ForCandidates 

Washington 
Equal  rates  for  political  can¬ 
didates  and  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  were  decreed  this  week 
in  new  rules  promulgated  for 
broadcasters  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Uniform  Rates 
The  new  rule,  put  into  effect 
immediately  to  cope  with  condi¬ 
tions  already  arising  in  this 
year’s  election  campaigns,  re¬ 
quires  that  rates  charged  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  same  office  shall 
be  uniform  and  shall  not  be  re¬ 
bated  by  any  means  direct  or 
indirect. 

“A  candidate  shall,  in  each 
case,”  the  FCC  ruled,  “be 
charged  no  more  than  the  rate 
the  station  would  charge  if  the 
candidate  were  a  commercial 
advertiser  whose  advertising 
was  directed  to  promoting  its 
business  within  the  same  area 
as  that  encompassed  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  office  for  which  such 
person  is  a  candidate.  All  dis¬ 
count  privileges  otherwise  of¬ 
fered  by  a  station  to  commercial 
advertisers  shall  be  available 
upon  equal  terms  to  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office.” 

Preferential  Contracts  Out 
Contracts  which  give  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  or  exclusivity 
to  any  candidate  are  prohibited. 
The  Commission  expressed  its 
doubt  that  a  station  might  law¬ 
fully  require  candidates  to  post 
bonds  or  other  security  against 
libel  damages. 

In  justifying  its  equal  rate 
rule  the  FCC  members  said  they 
believed  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Communications 
Act  makes  clear  that  Congress, 
although  it  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  licensees  could  not 
censor  political  broadcasts,  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  factor  should 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  charg¬ 
ing  higher  rates  for  political 
broadcasts  than  for  other  com¬ 
mercial  programs. 

Good  Faith  Judgment 
“We  believe,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  said,  “that  the  revision 
will  enable  station  licensees  to 
determine  which  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  rates  is  generally 
charged  in  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  office  for  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  candidate  is  running  and 
to  make  a  good  faith  judgment 
in  the  case  of  each  individual 
candidate  as  to  the  applicable 
commercial  rate  to  be  charged.” 
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Annooncement 


The  34  Member  Newspapers  of 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
are  proud  to  welcome  into  their  group 
another  great  newspaper 

Micljita  (^agle 

Kansas'  Leading  Home  Newspaper  for  82  years 

effective  Sunday,  February  6, 1955 


'WftS 


The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  *  The  Birmingham  News  *  Boston  Sunday  Herald  *  The  Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Daily  News  •  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  •  The  Detroit  News  *  The  Houston  Post  *  The  Indianapolis  Star  *  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union  •  Los  Angeles  Times  *  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  *  Miami  Daily  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  *  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  *  The  Times-Picayune-New  Orleans  States  <  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  *  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  •  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  •  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
^ ^  The  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Portland  Oregon  Journal  •  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

M  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  •  Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  •  St.  Louis 

•  Q  M  Globe-Democrat  •  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  *  San  Antonio  Express  and  News  •  San 

^  Francisco  Chronicle  *  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  *  The  Washington  Star 


35  newspapers  *  over  1 1  million  homes  ★  24.4  million  readers 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Bank  Opening 
Gets  Heavy 
Ad  Build-Up 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  late  Charles  Manship  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  and  State- 
Times,  often  remarked  that  his 
newspaper  building  looked  like 
a  bank. 

That  jesting  prediction  ba- 
came  a  reality  last  week  with 
the  opening  of  the  downtown 
office  of  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  in  the  former 
newspaper  building.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  since  moved  to 
newer  quarters. 

The  former  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  underwent  a  complete  face¬ 
lifting  for  the  bank  occupancy. 
The  occasion  of  the  bank  open¬ 
ing  made  news. 

The  actual  opening  was  pre¬ 
saged  by  one  of  the  largest 
build-up  campaigns  seen  in 
Baton  Rouge,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  ever  done  by  any  south¬ 
ern  bank.  Experienced  local 
media  people  estimate  the  total 
spent  to  be  about  $35,000. 


Revenue  Dept, 
Rules  On  Ad 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
Revenue  has  ruled  that  news- 
papers  getting  percentages 
from  sale  of  products  they  ad¬ 
vertise  for  mail  orders  outside 
the  state  are  agents  of  the 
seller  and  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
10%  sales  tax  if  the  supplier 
does  not  pay  the  levy. 

The  ruling  applied  to  dress 
pattern  ads  and  was  made  in¬ 
formally  by  an  official  of  the 
tax  unit. 

An  official  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  said  the  decision  on 
the  pattern  sale  matter  was  not 
regarded  as  a  serious  issue  and 
would  not  be  opposed. 


Newspaper  advertising  began 
two  months  before  the  opening 
with  a  contest-survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  facilities  the  people 
wanted  the  bank  to  offer.  Two- 
color  pages,  large-space  black 
and  white  insertions  and  photo¬ 
reader  type  small  ads  ran  daily, 
with  the  final  newspaper  bar¬ 
rage,  an  18-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Morning  Advocate 
and  State-Times  on  the  after¬ 


noon  before  and  the  morning 
of  the  opening.  Color  was  used 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
special  section. 

The  campaign  was  handled 
by  Alvin  H.  Meyer  Advertising, 
Baton  Rouge,  the  regular  agency 
for  the  bank,  and  Sewell, 
Thompson  and  Caire,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  called  in  to  plan  and 
supervise  special  events. 

• 

Keim  Joins  Ad  Council 
As  Account  Executive 

Robert  P.  Keim  has  joined 
The  Advertising  Council  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Better 
Schools,  Stop  Accidents,  Na¬ 
tional  Blood  Program  and  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Freedom  campaigns. 
He  succeeds  Miss  Helen  Crab¬ 
tree  who  has  resigned  to  be 
married. 

Mr.  Keim,  who  has  resigned 
a  commission  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  the  New  York  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  Services  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Air  Force 
12  years  ago,  Mr.  Keim  received 
his  early  advertising  training 
at  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
and  as  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Standard  Air 
Conditioning. 


Mortell  Joins  N.  Y. 

Staff  of  Chi.  Tribune 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Richard  W. 
Mortell  to  the  Eastern  office 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  announced  by 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

Mr.  Mortell  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  advertising  department 
since  1941  with  the  exception 
of  three  and  one-half  years  on 
military  leave  for  Army  service 
during  World  War  11. 

Much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Magazine  Fashion 
League  through  which  115 
stores  in  65  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Illinois,  Iowa,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
co-ordinate  their  merchandising 
programs  with  ads  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  maga¬ 
zine. 

• 

Clark  to  Join  Metro 

James  G.  Clark,  currently  a 
space  buyer  at  Tatham-Laird, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  will  join  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1,  according  to  Chuck 
Kline,  Metro  president. 


HARRISBURG 


Lefs  Get  the  Picture  Straight! 


A.  M. 

Pe  M. 

SUNDAY 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  .  .  29,177 

59,594 

41,443 

Scranton  .  .  . 

.  .  .  39,733 

56,417 

49,669 

Harrisburg  .  . 

.  .  .  34,065 

82,994 

116, 89r 

*  August,  1954  Average 

Represented 
Nationally  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN 

AND  SCHMITT. 

,  INC. 
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FLOKENCC 


Powerful  Coverage  of  Wisconsin  Retail  Centers 

70%  of  all  homes  in  15  cities  over  25,000  62%  in  39  cities  of  2,500  to  5,000 

60%  in  12  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  69%  of  all  urban  homes  in  Wisconsin 

66%  in  21  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  48%  of  all  homes  in  89  towns  of  1,000  to  2,500 

THE  SUNDAY  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

WIscommIm’s  Most  CcmpM*  Siagf*  Medium  Coverage  for  a  Stoto-Wldo  Sef/Eeg  Job 
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KEY  TO  % 
HOMI 


40%  eed  Over 


90%  coverage  in  the  Milwaukee  ABC 
City  Zone  .  .  .  73%  of  all  homes  in 
the  11 ‘County  Retail  Zone  .  .  .  20% 
to  90%  in  each  of  39  counties^. 


100  Mile  Zone 


38  ]  OUTAGAMIE, 

38 


ABC  Retail  Zone 


W  These  39  counties 


have  73%  of  all 


Wisconsin’s 


population,  77%  of  all 


and  76%  of  all 


retail  sales. 


Gains 

at  the 

Herald 

Tribune 

The  Trend 
Continues 

UP 

April,  May,  June  and  July 
showed  daily  circulation 
increases  over  a  year  ago — 
and  during  August  1954 
the  daily  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
according  to  preliminary 
figures,  was  up  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  copies. 
This  up-trend  is 
continuing  and  accelerating 
in  September. 

TheTrendis 

UP 

at  the  Trib 

NEW  YORK 

Ketalb  tribune 


Advertiser  m  Newspaper  —  PR  ROUNDUP 


Press  Clinics  Help 
Corporation's  PR 


San  Francisco 

Workshop  sessions  with  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  developed 
by  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  to  improve  pub¬ 
lic  relations  effectiveness. 

Begun  four  years  ago,  the 
1954  workshop  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  news  writers  included 
seminars  with  representatives 
of  three  different  newspapers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  At  one 
point  the  sessions  extended  into 
a  plant  visit  to  obtain  thorough 
grounding  in  today’s  production 
methods. 

This  year’s  annual  workshop 
was  held  in  three  different  com¬ 
munities.  The  basic  quest  in 
each  was  for  information  to 
enable  an  improved  supply  of 
information  more  completely 
usable  by  the  newspapers. 

“Do  you  want  more  fact  stor¬ 
ies  and  fewer  releases?”  .  .  . 
“What’s  wrong  with  the  writing 
of  our  handouts?”  .  .  .  “Are 
we  feeding  you  too  much  tele¬ 
phone  company  stuff?” — Those 
were  some  of  the  questions. 

The  Eiditors’  Answers 

The  telephone  writers  got 
their  answers  from  Ed  Fussell, 
business  writer,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times;  Ray  Bachman,  editor, 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
and  Sun,  and  George  Lindsay, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly.  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Opti¬ 
mist.  Television  questions  were 
handled  at  Seattle  by  Charles 
Herring,  news  director,  KING- 
TV. 

This  year’s  seminar  provided 
a  refinement  of  past  workshops. 
The  workshop  technique  itself 


Everything  in 
Baltimorelevolves 
around 


THE<«dBieiSUN 


reflects  some  of  the  company’s 
basic  press  outlook,  which  is 
defined  as  follows: 

“As  a  public  utility,  the  com¬ 
pany  knows  it  has  an  obligation 
to  the  public  on  education  and 
information  about  its  business. 
For,  like  all  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  it  must  keep  its  cus¬ 
tomers  constantly  informed  on 
how  to  get  the  most  from  their 
service. 

“Pacific  Telephone  is  also  the 
largest  employer,  the  largest 
taxpayer,  the  biggest  public 
service  operation  in  many  of 
the  1800  Pacific  Coast  communi¬ 
ties  it  serves.  It  strives  to 
provide  in  these  communities  a 
genuine  news  service  to  press, 
radio  and  television.  Readable, 
understandable  news  releases 
with  a  local  slant  are  what  the 
company’s  PR  people  shoot 
for.” 

Informal  Sessions 

It  is  from  that  background 
that  the  workshop  sessions 
started  in  1951  under  the  aegis 
of  F.  Douglas  Tellwright,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  vicepresident.  ’They 
are  informal  annual  meetings  of 
the  men  who  write  the  com¬ 
pany’s  news  releases  and  handle 
its  metropolitan  press  contacts. 

From  the  beginning,  PT&T 
has  gone  outside  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  guidance.  Guest  speak¬ 
ers  and  counsellors  have  in¬ 
cluded  educators  in  journalism 
as  well  as  newsmen.  The  meet¬ 
ings  began  primarily  as  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Two  work¬ 
shops  in  San  Francisco  and  one 
in  Los  Angeles  preceded  the 
Northwest  sessions  conducted 
recently. 

The  varying  advice  reflecting 
the  different  methods  in  the 
three  types  of  newspapers 
shows  the  value  of  sessions  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  range  of  newsmen, 
the  company  reports  show. 

Ed  Fussell  of  the  Times 
warned  that  everjrthing  would 
be  rewritten.  He  emphasized  a 
good  display  of  essentials  and 
accuracy  with  fact  sheets  being 
rated  high  above  style.  He 
asked  that  technical  words  and 
phrases  be  avoided. 

Ray  Bachman  said  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Sun  does  not  rewrite 
the  PT&T  releases.  He  com¬ 
mended  the  material  presented 
and  the  press  contacts  developed 
by  the  company’s  local  man¬ 


agers.  He  warned  that  know¬ 
ing  the  editor  and  the  publisher 
is  not  enough,  and  suggested 
visits  to  the  city  room. 

“We’re  like  most  smaller 
dailies.  We  play  up  anything 
local.  That  means  we  want  all 
the  news  you’ve  got  about  what 
the  company  or  its  employes 
are  doing  in  this  community,” 
Mr.  Bachman  emphasized.  His 
paper  is  missing  many  items 
because  the  paper  is  not  being 
fully  informed,  he  added,  be¬ 
fore  conducting  the  plant  tour. 

The  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  has  multiple  duties,  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Lindsay.  He’s  also 
reporter,  rewrite  man,  editorial 
writer,  part-time  printer  and 
mailer  at  The  Dalles,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

“I  don’t  have  time — and 
neither  do  most  other  weekly 
publishers — to  cover  the  tele¬ 
phone  company.  I  count  on  you 
to  cover  your  own  news,”  he 
explained. 

“Don’t  expect  us  to  run  your 
canned,  regional  layouts  with 
no  local  angle,”  Mr.  Lindsay 
warned.  “They  wind  up  in  the 
waste  basket  with  the  hundreds 
of  others  we  get  every  week.” 

That’s  the  nutshell  of  three 
days  of  workshop  sessions.  The 
detailed  summary  is  provided 
each  of  the  news  writers  for 
digest  and  referral.  Complete 
understanding  of  the  needs  of 
every  type  of  community  in  the 
vast  Pacific  Coast  territory  is 
obtained. 

“Best  evidence  of  the  result 
is  in  livelier,  more  understand¬ 
able  writing  in  news  releases. 
Another  plus  that  has  resulted 
is  a  stepped  up  flow  of  pictures 
since  the  work’s  inception,”  offi¬ 
cials  at  headquarters  here  ad¬ 
vised.  The  photo  flow  began 
when  the  new  demand  for  pic¬ 
tures  from  every  size  newspaper 
was  reported  in  workshop  meet¬ 
ings,  it  was  explained. 

Oil  Heat  Council  Formed 
To  Evolve  PR  Program 

A  major  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  oil  heat  and 
its  equipment,  including  news¬ 
paper  and  other  advertising  will 
be  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
action  by  leaders  of  the  oil 
heat  industry  through  a  newly 
organized  promotion  agency. 
National  Oil  Heat  Council,  New 
York. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Oil  Heat  Institute  of  America, 
including  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  fuel  oil  dealers,  voted 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
program. 

According  to  F.  S.  Burroughs, 
NOHC  executive  secretary,  the 
contemplated  PR  program  is 
not  yet  “buttoned  down.” 
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more  circulation  ... 

IN  TEXAS 


•AVERAGE  ABC  CIRCULATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31.  1934  / 


The  Fort 

has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  as  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1 953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulation  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  4o  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


AMON  G.  CARTER.  Publisher 
AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  and  Notional  Advertisin9  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  Use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums  . . .  "Just  a  Good  Newspaper" 


FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins" 
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The  best  Dultgen  4-color  rotogravure 
printing  .  .  .  famed  for  its  excellence  in 
fine  reproduction  quality. 


The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY’S  leading  28  distributing  papers  ... 
PL f/S... FAMILY  weekly’s  79*  “hometown”  distributing  papers, 
a  total  of  107  originating  markets  in  all... delivering  deep  pene¬ 
tration  in  areas  where  sales  and  population  are  concentrated. 


The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  and 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  delivering  a 
combined  circulation  in  excess  of 
11,500,000*  copies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  combination  at  an 
optional  rate  and  no  additional 
production  cost. 


AT 


LiliTiY 


The  AMEIRICAN  WEEKLY  and  FAMILY  WEIEKLY  form  a  complementary  pattern  of  advertising 
strategy —metropolitan  centers  and  hometown  markets  are  covered  simultaneously — a  power¬ 
ful  answer  to  non -newspaper  national  media. 
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American  Weekly 


Hits  28  major  markets  hard  and  radiates  from  these  centers 
into  759  key  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population  —  with 
merchandisable,  not  token,  coverage  (average  49.9%). 

With  9,700,000  circulation.  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
covers  a  huge  share  of  America’s  volume-profit  potential. 

9,791,574  MARCH  31,  1954  A.B.C. 


Under  new  management,  this  phenomenal  publication  has 
moved  from  35  member  papers  and  750,000  circulation  to 
79  member  papers  and  more  than  1,700,000  circulation  as 
of  January  2,  1955— all  in  less  than  a  year.  Publishers  are 
enthusiastic  about  its  beauty,  content  and  circulation  vitality. 

Advertisers  are  recognizing  the  opportunity  to  buy  “Home¬ 
town  America”  at  remarkably  low  rates  on  a  rising  market. 

1,775,937* 


vVvV: 


Together.  .  •  these  two  Sunday 

magazines  provide  an  irresistibly  logical^  productive 
combination.  Big  cities,  middle-sized  cities,  Metropolitan 
Markets,  Hometown  Markets . . .  107  in  all. ,  .for  a  total 
of  more  than  11,500,000  circulation. 

11,567,511*  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


*Effeetive  January  2,  1955 
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Detroit  Latest  To  Join 
Downtown  ’  Sales  Push 


Detroit 

Across  the  nation,  in  26  ma¬ 
jor  cities,  a  campaign  is  being 
planned  by  downtown  stores  to 
regain  a  good  measure  of  the 
business  which  they  have  lost  to 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

As  a  result,  daily  newspapers 
in  those  cities  can  expect  to 
profit  handsomely  from  the  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns,  both  from 
the  advertising  of  the  downtown 
stores  and  from  that  of  the 
stores  in  outlying  areas  which 
will  be  out  to  keep  the  business 
they  have  built  up. 

Year-Long  Campaign 
A  typical  campaign  is  that 
launched  the  first  of  September 
by  Detroit’s  downtown  business¬ 
men  to  bring  greater  numbers 
of  shoppers  downtown.  Sponsor¬ 
ing  the  drive  is  the  Central 
Business  District  Association.  It 
will  be  a  year-around  activity, 
featuring  intensive  advertising 
campaigns,  special  shopping 
events  and  contests. 


Foster  K.  Winter,  treasurer 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  C.B.D.A.  Ironically,  it 
is  this  large  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  own  vast  North¬ 
land  shopping  center  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Detroit  which  is  one 
of  the  big  competing  attractions 
for  downtown  business. 

The  association  has  hired  the 
advertising  agency  of  Luckoff  & 
Wayburn,  Inc.,  to  run  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign.  A.  R.  Gloster  &  Co.  will 
handle  the  publicity. 

“A  healthy,  prosperous 
downtown  district  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  city,”  Mr.  Winter 
said.  “We  are  taking  these 
steps  to  assure  the  district’s 
continued  health.” 

Most  of  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  including  banks, 
theaters,  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  joining  in  the  campaign. 
The  city  government,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  are 
co-operating. 


ONE 


SALES 


MADE 


COUNTY! 


TULSA 


N 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulso!  The  latest  retail 
sales  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 


Covered  Only  By 

THE  on.  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


MO«NIN<t  •  CVENINC  •  SUNDAY  •  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  SY  •  THE  tRANHAM  CO. 


C.  Bradford  Hitt,  executive 
director  of  CBDA,  said  that 
similar  ventures  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  other  cities  and  are 
being  studied  by  the  Detroit 
group,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  ex¬ 
ample  broke  a  52-week  cam¬ 
paign  recently.  (E&P,  Sept. 
4,  page  22). 

“But  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  we  plan  for  Detroit  will 
be  far  greater  in  scope  than 
anything  attempted  elsewhere,” 
he  said. 

A  back-to-school  theme  was 
promoted  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  drive.  On  Sept.  13  a  five-day 
Fall  Fashion  Festival  was  held. 

Fashion  shows  will  feature 
internationally  famous  design¬ 
ers  and  top  stars  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  movie  as  models. 
They  will  be  staged  in  theaters 
and  hotels.  One  feature  will  be 
“Window  Wonderland,”  in 
which  live  models  will  present 
fashion  shows  in  store  windows. 
Bargains  in  fall  apparel  for  the 
entire  family  will  be  tied  into 
the  advertising  campaign. 

$5,000  Slogan  Contest 

There  will  be  a  $5,000  slogan 
contest  selling  downtown  shop¬ 
ping. 

Leon  S.  Wayburn,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Luckoff  &  Wayburn,  and 
Chess  Lagomarsino,  publicity 
director  of  J.  L.  Hudson,  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
two  weeks  ago  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  cities  conducting 
similar  campaigns.  Another 
meeting,  with  representatives 
from  26  cities,  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  Sept.  23-24. 

In  Detroit,  in  addition  to  the 
attraction  of  modem  outlying 
shopping  centers,  the  lack  of 
parking  space  and  traffic- 
jammed  streets  have  helped  cut 
downtown  shopping.  A  drop  in 
business  as  much  as  27  per  cent 
has  been  reported. 

Men*s  Wear  Council 
Adds  Netcs  Column 

A  weekly  feature  column  on 
men’s  and  boys’  styles  is  now 
being  offered  to  newspapers  as 
part  of  the  editorial  services  of 
the  Men’s  Wear  Inter-Industry 
Council,  New  York  City. 

Sixty  newspapers  are  cur¬ 
rently  carrying  the  column. 

The  Council  also  distributes  a 
semi-annual  editorial  supple¬ 
ment  on  men’s  and  boys’  .styles 
which  is  carried  each  Spring 
and  Fall  by  more  than  600 
newspapers. 

Both  the  supplement  and 
column  are  offered  free  of 
charge  to  one  newspaper  in 
each  city,  and  are  restricted  to 
newspapers  not  already  carry¬ 
ing  a  men’s  wear  column. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Shifts  From  Tabloid 
Insert  To  Full-Page 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.  shifted 
from  a  tabloid  insert  to  regular 
full  page  advertising  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  in 
launching  its  Fall  Housewares 
Promotion  and  reported  that 
results  were  “excellent.” 

James  Paul,  housewares  buy¬ 
er  pointed  out  that  instead  of 
using  the  tabloid  newspaper  in¬ 
sert  which  has  been  popular  in 
housewares  promotions  here, 
J.  N.  Adam  this  season  experi¬ 
mented  with  five  full  pages  of 
advertising  in  the  regular  pa¬ 
per. 

2nd  Annual  Competition 
For  Carpet  Retailers  Set 

The  second  annual  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Awards  for  Retail 
Excellence,  given  by  the  Carpet 
Institute  to  the  outstanding  car¬ 
pet  retailers  of  the  year,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Paul 
M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Car¬ 
pet  Institute. 

The  awards,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  winning  stores 
during  the  January  1955  Furni¬ 
ture  Market  in  Chicago,  are 
made  in  recognition  of  a  store’s 
contribution  to  the  carpet  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  community 
through  leadership  in  progres¬ 
sive  merchandising. 

^Cotton  Week*  Date  Set 

National  Cotton  Week  for 
1955,  which  last  year  found 
retailers  placing  more  than 
1,000,000  lines  of  Cotton  Week 
advertising  in  daily  newspapers, 
will  be  held  May  9-14,  1955. 

Special  Sections  . . . 

•  A  32-page  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle  for  Blumberg  & 
Sons  department  store  recently, 
helped  make  up  the  newspaper’s 
largest  regular  edition  in  its 
51-year  history.  The  edition 
totaled  60  pages.  The  store 
bought  70,542  lines  to  celebrate 
completion  of  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  “Fashion  Learnin’  For 
College  and  Career”  was  the 
theme  of  a  16-page  tabloid  in¬ 
sert  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  used  by  the 
William  Hengerer  Co.  to  pro¬ 
mote  Fall  fashions. 

•  McCurdy’s  department 
store  used  a  24-pa£:e  tabloid 
supplement  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
to  stage  its  Fall  housewares 
event.  The  tabloid’s  front  and 
back  pages  were  in  color. 

•  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  Sept.  12  published 
a  “New  in  Shoes”  section. 
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The  view  U  of  the  Maumee  River  and  Bay  emptying  into  Lake  Erie.  Toledo  ia  the  moat  aoutherly  port  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  route. 


This  is  Toiedo 

9th  in  the  U.  S.  in  overage  fomiiy  income 
2nd  in  Ohio  in  overage  fomiiy  income 
1  St  in  Ohio  in  per  capita  retaii  saies 

1  St  in  the  U.  S.  in  home  ownership  among  cities  of  its  size  or  larger 

1  St  in  farm  income  (ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone)  of  ail  Ohio  markets 

3rd  in  Ohio  in  average  weekly  wage  in  industrial  employment 
and  in  all  employment 

3rd  of  Ohio’s  8  leading  markets  in  automotive  sales  .  .  .  and  in 
food,  drug  store,  home  furnishings,  liquor,  and  total  retail  sales 


This  is  a  lively,  busy,  growing,  earning-and-sfiending  market,  with  a  stable,  diversified  econ¬ 
omy  well  balanced  between  industry  and  agriculture  ...  a  compact,  well-integrated  market 
.  .  .  with  an  advertising  medium  which  covers  it  thoroughly  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  A  market 
that  fully  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  test  market.  TRY  TESTING  IN  TOLEDO! 

TOLEDO  BLADE  eiKel  Sundtuf 

TOLEDO  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Plumbing  Firm  Reaches 
Housewife  via  Papers 


If  the  plumbing  contractor 
is  to  make  a  success  of  the  rel¬ 
atively  new  field  of  home  ap¬ 
pliance  merchandising,  then  he 
must  employ  equally  new  and 
effective  promotional  ideas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hart  Steele,  head  of 
Hart  Steele  Plumbing  &  Heat¬ 
ing  Company,  in  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

A  lot  of  plumbers  who  made 
big  investments  in  appliance 
showrooms  have  gone  to  the 
wall  in  recent  years,  mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  time  to  handle 
the  appliance  department  prop¬ 
erly,  but  some,  due  to  an  im¬ 
proper  approach  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Mr.  Steele  observes. 

“We  share  in  the  well-proven 
theory  that  the  plumber  with 
his  strong  public  confidence 
already  built  up,  excellent  con¬ 
nections  and  close  contacts  with 
homeowners,  has  the  best  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  opportunity  of  all,” 
Mr.  Steele  said. 

“But,  we  likewise  realize  that 
the  same  type  of  promotion 


which  sells  plumbing  and  heat¬ 
ing  installations,  repair  service, 
etc.,  simply  will  not  function 
efficiently  where  retail  appli¬ 
ance  sales  are  concerned.  The 
plumber  must  make  a  study  of 
promotional  methods,  aim  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  housewife  and 
find  the  sort  of  vehicle  which 
insures  that  the  largest  number 
of  women  interested  in  the 
pleasantness  of  their  hemes  and 
in  eliminating  labor  for  them¬ 
selves,  are  attracted.” 

Mr.  Steele  has  done  just  that 
in  his  own  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  program,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  lot  of  attention 
throughout  the  southwestern 
plumbing  industry.  Like  most 
“merchandising  plumbers”,  Mr. 
Steele  for  the  first  few  years 
in  the  appliance  field,  immed¬ 
iately  following  the  war,  at¬ 
tempted  to  incorporate  his  ap¬ 
pliance  ads  along  with  regular 
“institutional”  newspaper  ads 
calling  attention  to  repair  ser¬ 
vice,  new  installation,  heating. 


etc.  He  found,  however,  that 
such  ads  are  uniformly  spotted 
on  the  builder’s  page  of  the 
newspaper  where  they  will 
scarcely  be  noticed  by  women 
at  all. 

“It  is  almost  traditional  that 
anything  which  has  to  do  with 
home  comfort  and  operating 
efficiency,  goes  on  the  builder’s 
page,”  Mr.  Steele  smiled,  “and 
this,  of  course,  is  a  page  which 
means  little  or  nothing  to  the 
average  woman.” 

In  thumbing  through  two 
leading  El  Paso  newspapers,  he 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
varying  sections  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  are  definitely  “classified” 
into  masculine  and  feminine 
interest.  Simultaneously,  he 
noticed,  that  his  own  ads,  for 
the  most  part,  were  appearing 
in  primarily  masculine-appeal 
sections. 

Switches  Pages 

This,  naturally,  led  the  Texas 
plumber  to  switch  his  appliance 
promotion  out  of  the  builder’s 
page  area,  and  into  the  society 
Or  woman’s  pages.  Both  show  a 
high  degree  of  readership  with 
the  distaff  side,  the  first  because 
of  “names  and  news”,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  because  it  is  loaded  with 
helpful  hints  and  suggestions 
for  cooking,  housecleaning, 
house  renovation,  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  etc. 


Ever  since  early  1949,  Hart 
Steele  Plumbing  &  Heating 
Company  has  run  every  one  of 
its  appliance  ads  on  one  of  these 
two  pages,  and  the  results  have 
been  surprising.  Total  volume 
increase  in  three  years  amounts 
to  a  healthy  25%,  much  of  it 
sold  during  1951,  when  appli¬ 
ance  sales  dipped  sharply  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Korean  war  scare 
which  cleaned  out  many  local 
dealers’  stocks. 

No  ‘Standard  Ad' 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“standard  ad”  with  Hart  Steele 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Company. 
While  many  mats  are  used, 
supplied  by  manufacturing  sup¬ 
pliers,  Mr.  Steele  makes  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  “sketched  from 
the  appliance”  types  of  adver¬ 
tising,  which  insure  a  different 
appearance,  and  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  pull  more  interest.  He 
likewise  puts  a  lot  of  faith  in 
cartoon  and  “unusual  facts” 
type  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Sure  as  he  is  that  literally  10 
times  as  many  women  are  read¬ 
ing  his  ads  on  these  “feminized” 
pages  as  when  they  appeared 
elsewhere  in  the  paper,  he  has 
increased  his  advertising  bud¬ 
get  to  5%  of  gross  volume,  with 
at  least  85%  of  the  total  going 
into  “housewife-slanted  adver¬ 
tising.”  Sales  have  risen  in 
every  line  of  appliances. 
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SPEEDS  DELIVERY  OF 

THE  WAIL  STREET  JOURNAL 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE  AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 

EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  September  18,  1954 


Every  segment  of  business  reacts  quickly  in  response  to 
economic  and  political  factors  at  home  and  abroad. 

Contributing  to  stability  and  successful  management  is 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  published  daily  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  the  world’s  largest  business  news  gathering  agency. 

Four  complete  regional  plants — in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  Dallas— print  distinctively  made-up,  easy-to- 
read  newspapers  containing  all  the  news  of  and  affecting  all 
types  of  business,  as  well  as  complete  financial  tables.  This 
news  is  flashed  from  bureaus  in  17  key  cities,  special  corres¬ 
pondents  in  89  centers  and  the  four  major  press  associations. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  circulation  has  risen  steadily. 
Total  ABC  net  paid  circulation,  as  of  March  31,  1954  was 
295,367. 

Since  the  Midwest  edition  was  started  January  1,  1951 
(when  The  Wall  Street  Journal  took  over  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce),  its  national  circulation  has  increased 
62%,  and  continues  to  gain  rapidly. 

This  edition  is  printed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
functional  newspaper  buildings  in  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
pact  mechanical  arrangement  is  the  major  factor  in  speeding 
up-to-the-minute  business  news  to  readers.  The  central  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  new  HEADLINER  press — four  units  and  Uniflow 
folder,  with  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters.  The  HEADLINER 
gives  insurance  that  double  the  present  midwest  edition  circu¬ 
lation  can  be  handled  with  the  same  efficiency  as  now. 

The  expanding  West  Coast  and  Southwest  editions  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  also  are  printed  on  Goss-Duplex 
presses. 


GROW  WITH  GOSS 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street  •  Chicago  50/  Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMs  Want  Division 
Established  in  BoA 


CAMS  IN  HIGH  GEAR  for  »hop  talk  at  PNPA  clinic:  Left  to  right — 
Kay  Henry,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Edgar  Bossard,  Easton  Express; 
William  J.  Rohn,  Reading  Eagle  general  manager;  Robert  Lueckel, 
Reading  Eagle-Times;  and  James  G.  Slep,  Altoona  Mirror. 


Reading,  Pa. 

Increasing  pressure  on  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Classified  Division  was 
indicated  at  the  annual  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  Sept.  12-14  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  here. 

Both  ANCAM  and  the  re¬ 
gional  groups  have  brought  this 
subject  up  before  but  the  de¬ 
mands  are  now  really  “getting 
hot,”  according  to  CAMs  fi'om 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Ohio  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  who  attended  this  meeting. 

Establishment  of  such  a 
bureau  was  championed  in  a 
speech  by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Classified  today  is  real  big 
business,”  he  said.  “So  big,  that 
we  need  a  change  of  newspaper 
management  attitude  toward 
classified  advertising. 

“For  one  thing — and  I  say 
this  with  a  fervor  of  a  convert 
— classified  advertising  is  big 


enough  business  to  deserve 
greater  attention  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

“I  hope  the  Bureau  will  one 
day — and  soon — see  its  way 
clear  to  establishing  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Division  that  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  as  much  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  as  its  Retail 
Division  has  accomplished  in 
retail,  as  its  National  Division 
accomplishes  in  selling  Nation¬ 
al  advertising. 

“I  am  sure  that  a  Classified 
Division  within  the  Bureau, 
adequately  staffed  and  sup¬ 
ported,  could  do  much  for 
newspapers  over  the  country  in 
stimulating  better  and  more 
profitable  selling  of  more  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

“I  hope  you  classified  mana¬ 
gers  will  be  able  to  sell  the 
Bureau  on  this  idea.  I  think 
the  whole  newspaper  industry 
would  benefit  from  it.  Let’s 
work  toward  that.” 

Significantly,  among 
guests  who  heard  Mr.  Taubkin’s 
suggestion  was  Ray  Dykes  of 


the  Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 
newspapers,  who  is  president  of 
ANCAM.  He  said  the  matter  is 
being  given  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  national  group. 

23%  of  Total  Linage 
Mr.  Taubkin  cited  some  re¬ 
cently-compiled  figures  to  sup- 
the  port  his  argument  that  the 
Bureau  should  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  classified. 

“Total  advertising  in  U.  S. 
newspapers  last  year  amounted 
to  something  over  4,403,000,000 
lines.  Classified  advertising 
amounted  to  something  over 
1,025,000,000  lines.  That’s  ac¬ 
tually  about  23%. 

“Think  of  it — it’s  terrific — 
you  classified  managers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising.  And 
this  billion  lines  becomes  even 
more  significant  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  national  advertising 
in  U.  S.  newspapers  last  year 
amounted  only  to  something 
over  622,000,000  lines — or  a 
little  over  14%  of  the  total.” 

Better  Net 

Mr.  Taubkin  also  contended 
that  classified  advertising  actu¬ 
ally  produces  more  revenue 
than  national. 

“Total  expenditures  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  last  year,”  he 
said,  “came  to  about  $2,645,- 
000,000.  Classified  produced 
about  $600,000,000  of  the  total 
and  National  was  $643,000,000. 
At  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
that  National  is  the  greater 
revenue  producer.  But  consider, 
this  is  gross  revenue.  Before 
you  g;et  even  close  to  net  rev¬ 
enue  from  national  advertising, 
you  have  to  subtract  15%  agen¬ 
cy  commission  and  then  sub¬ 
tract  the  further  commission 
you  pay  your  representatives. 


“In  very  few  instances  is 
classified  advertising  subject  to 
agency  or  rep  commission.  So 
that,  whatever  you  spend  to 
get  classified  advertising,  your 
net  from  it  must  surely  be 
greater  than  your  net  from  na¬ 
tional.” 

Aggressiveness  in  another  di¬ 
rection  was  urged  by  Edwin 
W.  Parkinson,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger,  Pennsylvania  Automotive 
Association.  He  saw  a  greater 
potential  for  classified  in  the 
automotive  field  if  the  local 
newspapers  educate  the  dealer. 

“Last  year,”  he  said,  “an 
average  of  $38.06  per  new  car 
sold  was  for  local  advertising. 
That’s  over  $5,000  per  year  for 
the  average  dealer.  How  much 
of  that  are  you  getting?” 

Selling  Automotive 

John  P.  Pozel,  CAM,  Tarev- 
tum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News, 
said  his  paper,  in  1953,  was 
able  to  triple  its  automotive 
linage  by  assigning  a  new  soli¬ 
citor  exclusively  to  that  field. 
Dealers  who  were  spending  on 
the  average  of  $600  a  month 
for  classified,  increased  this  in¬ 
vestment  to  $2,400. 

The  experiment  has  increased 
management’s  interest  in  classi¬ 
fied,  he  reported.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Valley  Daily  News 
went  along  with  two  people  in 
its  classified  department.  To¬ 
day,  with  five  people,  plus  three 
part-time  workers,  Mr.  Pozel 
estimates  that  business  has  in¬ 
creased  100%  in  the  last  four 
years.  Out  of  the  Valley  Daily 
News’  annual  volume  of  8,000,- 
000  lines,  2,000,000  is  now 
classified. 

Another  example  of  what  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  of  automotive 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Add  Young  Readers 
with 


FICTION 


The  NEA 

BOYS  and  GIRLS  PAGE 


HOBBIES 


PEN  PALS 


PUZZLES 


Here  is  a  weekly  page  designed  to 
interest  and  hold  your  young  readers 
.  .  .  your  future  circulation.  Written 
and  drawn  by  specialists  in  the  juve¬ 
nile  field,  YOUNG  FOLKS  appeals  to 
o  wide  range  of  interests  in  ages 
ranging  from  six  to  sixteen. 

You  can  use  the  NEA  Boys  and 
Girls  Page  as  a  full  page  or  sep¬ 
arately  captioned  columns  permit 
doily  usage  in  o  “Children's  Corner." 


SPORTS 


PARTY  PLANS 


TRICKS 


Available  as  full  page  mats  or 
mats  of  illustrations  only. 

Write  for  proofs  and  rates. 


HOW  TO 


ZOO'S  WHO 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13.  Ohio 
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If  you  want  your  products  to  move  faster,  take  a  cue  from 
the  automobile  people.  They  stepped  up  their  newspaper 
advertising  by  47.1%  last  year. 


Big  national  advertisers  of  all  types  of  products  in¬ 
creased  their  newspaper  advertising  heavily  in  1953. 

But  in  the  giant  automotive  field  —  where  manu¬ 
facturers  had  to  sell  as  never  before  —  they  turned  to 
newspapers  with  even  more  dramatic  force. 

These  big  advertisers  rely  on  newspapers  as  their 
basic  medium. 

They  know  that  almost  all  the  people  in  every  town 
read  a  newspaper  just  about  every  day.  It’s  one  thing 
people  won’t  do  without. 

They  know  that  people  read  the  newspaper  for  the 
ads  as  well  as  for  the  news  —  and  that  sales  action 
follows  newspaper  reading. 

• 

IF  YOU  SELL  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA  -  don’t  settle 
for  advertising  that  covers  part  of  your  market  part 
of  the  time.  For  fast  turnover,  you  need  a  steady, 
high-power  ad  program  that  hits  on  all  cylinders! 

If  you’re  not  getting  newspaper  advertising 

on  your  products,  tell  your  manufacturers’  men  you 
want  full  support  in  your  local  newspaper. 


Car  Manufacturers’ 
Newspaper  Advertising* 

1953  vs.  1952 

1S53 

1952 

%  CNMCE 

Geiwfil  Motors . 

130.792.665 

$18,604,624 

+  05.5 

Ford  Motor  Co. . 

17.938.067 

10.797.502 

+  00.1 

Chrysler  Corp . 

13.763.719 

11.421.333 

■P  20.5 

Keiser  Motors  Corp . 

3.165.533 

3.061.405** 

+  3.4 

NesIsKelvirMtar  Corp.  . 

3.120.859 

1.509.010 

+  1004 

Studebaker  Corp . 

2.863.918- 

1.904.828 

•P  50.4 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  . 

2.639.495 

2.104.610 

•P  25.4 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

2.516J46 

2.800.214 

-  10.1 

TOTM. 

$71401,102 

$52,203,520 

+  47.1 

To««l  notionol  advertising  in  rsewtpopers  increasad  from  $526,051,000  in  1952 
la  $601,224,000  in  1953  —  a  gain  of  14.3% .  TH«  figures  ore  based  an  records 
from  newspapers  representing  |9  1%  of  total  U.  $.  weekday  circulation  end 

93.7%  of  Sunday  circufatton. 

*  Includes  car  arbd  truck  advertising  only.  Tbe  irsdividuol  company  tipenditures 
shown  are  as  accurate  as  possible,  short  of  the  manufocturert'  own  records. 

*  *  hKludot  indhriduol  eependitures  of  Koisor-frater  Corp.  artd  Witlys-Overlond 

Motors.  Inc.  who  combined  their  oporotions  in  1953  as  Kaiser  Motors  Corp. 

fSource  iureou  of  Advertiseng.  ANPA.  June  26,  1954) 

This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by  .  .  . 
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NEBRASKA  25,000  GROUF| 


Grand  Island 

^Nebraska's  Fastest 

growing 

City! 

JUST  COMPLETED  .  .  . 

New  Sears  Dept.  Store 
2  New  Piggly  Wiggly  Supers 
$600,000  Lutheran  Church 
345  New  Homes  in  '53 


NOW  BUILDING  .  .  . 

New  J.  C.  Penney  Store 
$2V2-Million  High  School 
2  New  Elementary  Schools 
$700,000  Presbyterian  Church 


COMING  .  .  . 

Gamble-Skogmo 
New  F.  W.  Woolworth 
New  Sewage  Disposal  Plant 
More  School  Expansion 
3  More  New  Churches 


SINCE  1950. . . 


Electric  Meters  . 

. UP 

1,239 

Gas  Meters  . 

. UP 

1,657 

Telephones  . 

. UP 

934 

Autos  Icounty)  . 

. UP 

2,775 

Bank  Deposits  . 

. UP 

$5  Mil. 

Circulation  . 

. UP 

1,704 

Retail  Sales  55%  Above  Natl.  Avg. 
$5,682  hhid. 

Food  Sales,  $1133  Per  Family 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


RD  CITY 
MARKET 


loMi— ■■ewipirr'" 


SERVED  BY 

Hslanli 
lailg  3lniiP1ipnbpnt 

19,009  Circulation 
99.4  %  Coverage  City 
64.4%  Coverage  7  Counties 
41.6%  Coverage  14  Counties 


A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  A  ASSOCIATES 
National  Representative 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Indictment  Stands 
In  %eyhole^  Reporting 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  appellate  court  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  refused  to  dismiss 
an  indictment  for  criminal  libel 
in  a  case  where  the  offending 
news  story  failed  to  mention 
the  person  by  name.  (107  Atl. 
2d  139.) 

A  story  in  the  Erie  County 
(Pa.)  Town  Crier  on  Feb.  18, 
1953,  was,  in  part,  “The  profes¬ 
sional  keyhole  sleuth  in  quest 
of  philandering  evidence  about 
a  year  ago  used  binoculars  to 
observe  the  necking  and  ‘ma¬ 
neuvering’  going  on  in  the  back 
seat  of  a  car  parked  in  a  west- 
side  lakefront  ballpark  at  four 
in  the  morning.  Its  occupants 
were  a  50-year  old  Fourth 
Ward  bartender  and  a  buxom 
brunette  of  Latin  vintage  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  state  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  the  indigent.” 

A  reference  was  also  made 
to  the  woman  as,  “A  raven 
haired  and  owl-eyed  home 
wrecking  social  worker.” 

An  indictment  for  criminal 
libel  was  returned  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  LaVerne  Chellis, 
against  John  Donaducy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “a  certain  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,  to  wit: 
‘Jack  Ducy’s  Town  Crier’.” 

The  publisher  contended  it 
did  not  set  forth  facts  constitu¬ 
ting  the  crime  of  criminal  libel 
since  it  failed  to  identify  the 
person  to  whom  the  publication 
referred  and  the  name  of  the 
person  concerned  was  not  pub¬ 
lished. 

This  argument  was  based  on 
the  decision  of  a  similar  appli¬ 
cation  to  quash  an  indictment 
against  the  publisher  of  the 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Advertising 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Service  Offices  I  •  new  TOM  •  cmtuo 

•  COUNIUS  •HEHMIS 
I  •  SM  FUNCKtO 
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Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pennsylvania 
Methodist,  for  an  article  which 
asserted  that  “some  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings  have  guilty  knowl¬ 
edge”  of  excessive  cost  result¬ 
ing  from  an  “unfair  system” 
of  competitive  bidding. 

Here,  too,  the  editor  had  con¬ 
tended  that  the  indictment  was 
fatally  defective  since  it  failed 
to  identify  the  officials.  The 
court,  denying  the  application, 
said, 

“The  publication  alleges,  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  plain  inference, 
an  official  dereliction  in  certain 
matters  lying  clearly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  within  the  .scope  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on 
the  Superintendent  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  As  the  person 
at  whose  dereliction  it  is  aimed 
it  points  unmistakably  to  the 
officials  upon  whom  the  law 
places  all  responsibility  in  the 
premises.  Hence  any  violation 
of  duty  which  it  alleges  is  nec¬ 
essarily  alleged  of  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  persons  named  as 
the  Superintendent  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings  in  their  official 
capacity.  This  is  an  implication 
so  manifest  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  any  other  sense.” 

Standards  Met 

In  affirming  the  denial  of 
the  application  of  the  editor  of 
the  Town  Crier  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  court  said, 

“It  is  clear  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  in  this  case  meets  the 
standards  required  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  informs  any  per¬ 
son  who  reads  it  that  this  pub¬ 
lisher  is  charged  with  publish¬ 
ing  in  a  newspaper  an  article 
which  was  libelous  as  to  La- 
Veme  Chellis.  That  the  pub¬ 
lisher  so  understood  it  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  defense  he  inter¬ 
posed  at  the  trial.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  LaVerne 
Chellis  had  in  fact  done  the 
things  attributed  to  the  woman 
adverted  to  but  not  named. 

“To  make  the  instant  indict¬ 
ment  conform  to  that  approved 
in  that  earlier  case  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  need  only  have  in¬ 
serted  a  phrase  such  as,  ‘Mean¬ 
ing  LaVerne  Chellis,  as  such 
buxom  brunette  of  Latin  Vin¬ 
tage.” 


Egypt’s  Closed 
Newspaper 
Seeks  Help 

Editors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  asked  by  Mahmoud 
Aboul  Fath,  publisher  of  AU 
Misri,  Egypt,  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  to  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  his  newspaper  because 
it  dared  to  urge  a  quick  return 
to  constitutional  government  in 
Egypt. 

Publisher  Aboul  Fath  likened 
the  banning  of  Al-Misri  to  the 
fate  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  which  he  said  “was  a 
case  where  America  clearly 
demonstrated  its  traditional 
stand  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Before  the  Junta  closed  down 
Al-Misri  last  May,  it  went 
through  the  motion  of  a  mock 
trial,  accusing  the  brothers, 
Hussein  and  Mahmond  Aboul 
Fath,  with  treason  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Mahmond  was  sentenced  in 
absentia  to  10  years  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fined  the  equivalent 
of  $1,305,000  and  Hussein  was 
given  a  suspended  sentence  of 
15  years.  A  third  brother, 
Ahmed,  who  was  editor-in-chief, 
is  in  exile  in  Lebanon. 

Trouble  Begins 

Trouble  for  the  Aboul  Fath 
brothers,  who  had  supported  the 
revolutionary  coup  d’etat  two 
years  ago  and  even  were  in  on 
some  of  the  master  planning, 
began  when  they  supported  Gen. 
Mohammed  Naguib’s  general 
policy  for  restoring  the  Eg^yp- 
tian  government  to  civilian 
hands  as  soon  as  possible.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  temporary  lifting  of  cen¬ 
sorship  last  March,  the  news¬ 
paper  took  up  the  campaign, 
urging  the  Army  to  return  to 
its  barracks. 

“We  had  supported  the  mili¬ 
tary  regime  because  of  the  re¬ 
forms  it  promised  —  among 
which  was  an  early  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  constitutional  life,”  said 
Mahmond  Aboul  Fath.  “How¬ 
ever,  increasing  police  state 
measures,  mass  arrests  of  civ¬ 
ilians  and  military  men  and 
heavy  censorship  were  becom¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  Egypt’s  life.” 

In  this  oppressive  atmosphere, 
Al-Misri  criticized  the  dictator¬ 
ship  and  brought  upon  itself  the 
wrath  of  Premier  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser. 

The  Egryptian  publisher  called 
on  the  U.  S.  press  and  world 
opinion  to  try  to  induce  the  Nas¬ 
ser  government  to  revise  its 
policy  toward  the  press. 
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Award  at  1954  Convention 


Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  Supreme  Court  con¬ 
gratulates  N.  P.  Dallis  and  Dan  Heilman,  creators  of 
“Judge  Parker”,  on  the  special  award  given  them  hy 
the  American  Bar  Association. 


Citation  is  presented  to  Judge  Parker’s  creators  hj  Lo^d 
Wright,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
Emory  Brownell  ( right),  executive  director  of  National 
Legal  Aid  Association. 


American  Bar  Association 

JUDGE  PARKER’S  creators  were  the  recipients  of 
a  significant  tribute  at  the  77th  annual  convention  of 
the  A.B.A. — the  first  such  award  made  to  a  fictional 
comic  page  character.  The  citation  recognized  “talent 


Honors  'Judge  Parker' 

and  originality  demonstrated  in  the  accurate  and  en¬ 
gaging  portrayal  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
judge  in  our  society  .  .  .  and  acute  insight  into  the 
American  system  of  equal  justice  under  the  law.” 


1 954  Freedoms  Foundation  Medal 

JUDGE  PARKER  also  was  recently  honored  hy 
Freedoms  Foundation  with  its  annual  award,  the 
only  one  presented  to  a  comic  strip.  The  award 
was  for  “Judge  Parker’s  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  Way  of  Life.” 


Publishers  Syndicate  —  30  North  La  Salle  Street  —  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Comic  Weekly 
welcome  to 
great  newspapers! 

starting  January  1,  1955,  advertisers  can  buy  home  delivered  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
three  additional  newspaper  Sunday  comic  supple-  give  advertisers  the  most  economical  media  buy  for 
ments  through  dynamic,  expanding  PUCK,  The  intensified  coverage  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
Comic  Weekly.  market  by  saturation  of  wealthy  Nassau  and  Suffolk 

On  that  date,  the  powerful  HOUSTON  Post  will  be  ««>nties,  and  the  densely  populated  New  Jersey 
available  to  advertisers  as  part  of  the  basic  PUCK  areas. 

group  to  give  advertisers  intensive  coverage  of  the  The  addition  of  these  three  great  newspapers  under 
booming  Houston  market  area  — a  2 billion  dollar  extremely  favorable  rate  advantages  lowers 
market  growing  three  times  faster  than  the  na-  PUCK’s  basic  cost  per  thousand  circulation  and 
tional  average  since  1940  .  .  .  and  already  17th  in  boosts  the  national  Sunday  comic  circulation  availa- 
retail  sales  ranking !  ble  through  PUCK,  The  Comic  Weekly,  to  a  new 

At  the  same  time,  advertisers  have  the  option  of  10,079,344.  * 

purchasing  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  and  the  Long  We  suggest  you  have  a  talk  with  your  PUCK  repre- 
IslandPress  under  the  most  favorable  rate  structure  sentative  about  this  expanded  media  pattern.  It  will 
available.  These  two  newspapers,  with  the  largest  be  worth  a  few  minutes  of  your  time ! 


THE  COMIC  WEEKIY 


The  only  NATIONAL  ComicWeekly 

63  Vesey  Street,  New  York;  Hearsf  Building,  Chicago;  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

ALBANY  — Times-Union  •  BALTIMORE  —  American  •  BOSTON  —  Advertiser  •  CHICAGO  —  American  •  DALLAS  — Times  Herald  •  DETROIT  —  Times 
HOUSTON -Post  •  LOS  ANGELES -Examiner  •  MILWAUKEE  -  Sentinel  •  NEWARK -Star  Ledger  •  NEW  YORK  -  Journal-American  -  N.  Y.  (Sunday) 
Mirror  •  LONG  ISLAND -Press  •  PHILADELPHIA -Bulletin  •  PIHSBURGH  -  Sun-Telegraph  •  PORTLAND  -  Oregonian  •  SAN  ANTONIO -Light 
FRANCISCO— Examiner  •  SEATTLE— Post-Intelligencer  •  ST.  LOUIS— Globe-Democrat  •  SYRACUSE— Herald-American  •  WASHINGTON— Post-Times-Herald 


RETURN  TO  REASON 

THE  DANGER  of  gag  rules  imposed  by 

the  judiciary,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  newspaper  profession  for 
some  time.  It  may  yet  be  recognized  by 
the  judiciary  itself.  We  refer  specifically 
to  Canon  35  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  of  the  ABA  prohibiting  the  use  of 
cameras  in  courtroooms  during  trial  and 
during  recesses  which  has  been  adopted 
by  several  state  Supreme  Courts. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  impairment  of 
the  people’s  right  to  know  via  modern 
communications  devices  what  transpires 
during  allegedly  public  proceedings  in 
supposedly  public  buildings.  The  lawyers 
have  found  a  method  to  impose  a  limited 
censorship  on  courtroom  activities  cir¬ 
cumventing  normal  legislative  processes. 

Adoption  of  the  rule  by  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  earlier  this  year  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  judge  no  longer 
has  discretionary  power  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  cameras  in  his  courtroom.  It 
has  been  carried  to  such  ridiculous  ex¬ 
tremes  that  cameramen  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  photographing  naturalization 
proceedings,  a  serious  but  joyous  occasion 
in  this  land  of  liberty,  simply  because  the 
locale  happened  to  be  a  courtroom. 

A  ray  of  hope,  for  judicial  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  lack  of  wisdom  involved  in 
such  rulings,  comes  through  from  Colorado 
where  the  state  Supreme  Court  adopted 
the  Canon  a  year  ago.  A  high  court 
judge  abolished  a  rule  of  the  Denver  dis¬ 
trict  judges  which  barred  “taking  of 
photographs  of  judicial  proceedings,  court 
officers,  parties,  lawyers,  jurors,  witnesses, 
or  of  any  other  persons  connected  with 
said  proceedings,  whether  taken  from 
within  or  without  the  courtroom,  either 
while  the  court  is  in  session  or  at  recesses 
between  sessions.” 

The  Denver  rule  was  adopted  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Denver  Bar  Association 
as  its  interpretation  of  Canon  35,  which 
shows  how  far  some  lawyers  are  eager 
to  extend  themselves  to  convert  court¬ 
rooms  into  their  own  private  lodge  rooms. 
The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  judge  wrote: 

“If  our  Supreme  Court  sees  fit  to 
vacate  its  order  adopting  the  canon  as  is, 
and  makes  any  modification  thereof  for 
your  guidance,  you  will  have  timely 
notice.  In  the  meantime,  subject  to  the 
canon  as  it  now  stands,  each  judge  is 
master  of  his  court.  What  happens,  in 
this  respect,  in  the  courtroom  during  re¬ 
cess  and  elsewhere  is  a  matter  between 
the  press  and  the  parties  that  may  be 
involved,  and,  of  course,  is  no  distraction 
of  a  witness  or  jury,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dignity  or  decorum  of  the 
court  proceedings.” 

Here  is  one  judge,  at  least,  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  that  the  bar  associa¬ 
tions  have  gone  too  far  in  their  efforts 
to  limit  the  people’s  right  to  know. 


As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 
— Deuteronomy,  XXXIII;  25. 


BUSINESS  CENSUS 

WE  are  glad  that  President  Eisenhower 

has  signed  the  $8,430,000  appropriation 
bill  for  a  full  census  of  business,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mineral  industries  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  its  closing 
minutes.  The  bill  came  too  close  to  being 
tied  up  in  a  Senate-House  wrangle  that 
might  have  killed  it. 

The  census  of  business,  while  appearing 
to  be  a  dry  accumulation  of  statistics  to 
most  people,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
manufacturers  and  particularly  with  re¬ 
lation  to  their  distribution  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  last  census  was  in  *48.  Since 
then  there  have  been  vast  changes  in  our 
economy — probably  more  extensive  than 
at  any  time  in  our  national  history  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  early  war 
years.  Significant  changes  have  taken 
place  in  business  and  manufacturing  not 
only  expansion-wise  but  in  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  plants.  These  changes  must  be 
recorded  in  order  for  advertisers  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  their  sales 
potential. 

Users  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  published  annually  in  the  Fall 
will  find  the  last  business  census  figures 
reproduced  there  for  1,500  individual 
cities.  They  will  be  replaced  by  the  new 
census  data  when  it  becomes  available 
after  1955.  For  the  intervening  years, 
E  &  P’s  Market  Guide  offers  its  own  esti¬ 
mates  of  population,  individual  income  and 
retail  sales  which  have  proven  to  be 
remarkably  accurate.  The  Market  Guide 
is  the  only  market  data  book  which  offers 
such  estimates  to  advertisers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  at  a  time  when  they  can  be  useful 
in  planning  future  campaigns. 

TV  USES  PAPERS 

WHEN  a  television  network  wants  to 

develop  an  audience  for  its  programs, 
how  does  it  proceed  ?  Through  newspaper 
advertising,  of  course!  ABC-TV  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  $375,000  campaign  for  this 
purpose. 

And  yet  some  TV  advertisers  refuse  to 
believe  what  the  broadcasters  so  readily 
acknowledge  with  their  dollars:  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  already  has  the  reader 
attention  and  the  audience  that  TV  is 
after. 
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TWO  SPEECHES 

TWO  speeches  by  prominent  newspaper 

executives  deserve  applause  because 
they  were  forthright  about  subjects  rarely 
discussed  in  the  open  by  top  newspaper 
people,  and  because  it  took  courage  to 
speak  out  as  they  did. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  News,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  value  of  editorial  unionism  and 
its  trend  to  mediocrity.  Since  shortly  after 
the  Guild  went  from  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  designed  to  improve  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  journalists,  to 
a  CIO  industrial  union  the  subject  has 
been  taboo.  Anyone  who  discussed  it 
openly  was  accused  of  anti-union  bias. 
Mr.  Flynn  is  far  from  that.  He  is  truly 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  presently- 
styled  unionism  on  professional  workers. 
Many  newsmen  have  resisted  Guild  organ¬ 
izing  attempts.  Others  have  welcomed  it. 
Regardless  of  how  individuals  react  to 
Mr.  Flynn’s  comments  it  is  timely  that 
they  be  debated  in  the  industry. 

Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  speech,  reviewed  production  and  cost 
problems  facing  the  industry  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  newspaper  mechanical  union 
to  work  with  publishers  “to  produce  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  human  effort.” 
He  criticized  “such  self-defeating  ideas 
as  made-work,  excess  manning,  feather¬ 
bedding  and  restrictions  on  better  equip¬ 
ment,  machinei-y,  methods  and  controls  . . . 
artificial  shortages  of  trained  men  in 
some  unions,”  etc.  It  is  extremely  novel 
for  a  newspaper  editor  to  ask  a  union  for 
an  “agonizing  re-appraisal”  towards  more 
efficient  production. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  dealt  with 
another  equally  important  subject  that 
has  been  a  constant  problem  for  manage¬ 
ment  but  also  rarely  discussed — loyalty 
to  the  job  and  to  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Flynn  noted  that  union  membership  often 
means:  “Management  changes  from  some¬ 
thing  you  work  for  and  are  loyal  to,  to 
the  antagonist  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bargaining  table  .  .  .  The  natural  pride 
in  the  paper  one  represents  changes  to 
a  sense  of  division  of  interests.”  Mr.  Hills 
put  it  this  way:  Publishers  “don’t  know 
how  to  cope  with  a  growing  situation  in 
many  plants  where  the  allegiance  of  fore¬ 
men  and  superintendents  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  union  and  management.  They  feel 
that  management  cannot  function  divided 
against  itself.” 

These  are  problems  deserving  intense 
study  by  management  and  labor,  inde¬ 
pendently  and  collectively.  E  &  P  has 
often  asserted  that  the  threat  of  high 
production  costs  requires  all  newspaper 
employes,  particularly  those  in  strong 
union  organizations,  to  work  closely  with 
management  for  the  benefit  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  There  can  be  no  security  for  any 
newspaper  employe  without  successful 
newspapers. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

J.  BOYD  STEPHENS,  assistant  managing  editor  of  Indianapolu 
(Ind.)  Time*  for  the  past  several  months,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Times  succeeding  VICTOR  PETERSON, 
ME  for  the  past  two  years,  who  resigned  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  committee  of  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Corp.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Stephens,  before  joining  the  Times,  was  news  editor  of  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  managing  editor  of  Houtton 
(Tex.)  Press  and  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun,  all  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  IRVING  LEIBOWITZ,  who  has  been  city  editor, 
and  FRANK  WIDNER,  news  editor,  have  both  been  appointed 
assistant  managing  editors.  TED  KNAP,  associate  city  editor,  has 
taken  over  as  city  editor  and  GENE  HOLX.INGSWORTH  steps 
up  from  assistant  news  editor  to  news  editor. 

•  *  • 

C.  ANDREW  BARTLETT,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette  and  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  Newt,  and  advertising  director  of  Portt- 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Prest.  A  past  director  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Association, 
Mr.  Bartlett  comes  to  the  Free  Press  from  the 
William  F.  McLaughlin  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington, 
Mass,  where  he  was  responsible  for  sales  of  the 
Tel-U-Ware  feature. 

V  *  « 

KEITH  EMENEGGER,  former  advertising 
director  of  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Prest, 
has  assumed  duties  as  general  manager  of 
Madera  (Calif.)  News-Tribune.  He  was  with 
the  Ventura  newspaper  for  nine  years.  Follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
school  of  journalism,  he  was  employed  in  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard. 

«  «  • 

RAY  W.  MARTIN  last  week  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  St,  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent  capping  18  years  of  na¬ 
tional,  local  and  classified  advertising  experience. 
He  has  also  been  associated  with  national  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  magazines.  Among  the  publish¬ 
ing  firms  Mr.  Martin  has  been  affiliated  are 
Scripps-Howard,  Hearst,  MacLean-Hunter,  and 
Cosmopolitan  magazine.  In  addition  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  national  field  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Martin  has  served  in  the  local  field  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
New  York  Mirror  and  Washington  (D.  C.)  News. 

*  •  « 

GEORGE  GRAY,  editor  of  Vniontown  (Pa.)  Standard  for  the 
past  11  years  and  associated  with  that  newspaper  since  1926, 
has  left  the  Evening  Standard  to  accept  the  editorship  of  Bristol 
(Pa.)  Courier  and  Levittown  (Pa.)  Times,  He  also  becomes  edi¬ 
torial  adviser  for  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer.  All  three 
papers  were  purchased  in  early  July  by  S.  W.  Calkins,  publisher 
of  the  Standard. 


Martin 


Emenegger 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


J.  W.  (Bud)  Forrester  Jr., 
publisher  of  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  committee  for  the  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  dedication  to  be  held 
late  this  month. 


Charles  A.  Sprague,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man  and  a  former  governor  of 
Oregon,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Paul  Patterson  as  state 
chairman  for  the  observance  of 
United  Nations  Day,  Oct.  24. 
He  has  served  as  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  UN  for  one 
year. 

«  *  * 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  pub- 
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lisher,  suffered  a  broken  left 
leg  in  a  fall  at  his  home  earlier 
this  month. 

*  *  * 

Rebecca  Gross,  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  legs  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  last  New  Year’s 
Eve,  returned  to  her  editor’s 
desk  at  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express  this  week. 

V  V  « 

Stanley  Fink,  editor  of 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  be¬ 
gan  a  13-week  leave  of  absence 
Sept.  13  for  additional  activi¬ 
ties  in  Levittown,  Pa.  He  will 
assist  in  launching  the  Press 
there.  During  his  absence, 
James  J.  Farrell,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press’  editorial 
pages,  and  City  Editor  Joseph 
W.  Walker  will  share  his 

routine. 

*  *  * 

Claude  M.  (Cookie)  Vail 
observed  his  50th  anniversary 
as  editor  of  Benton  (Wis.)  Ad¬ 
vocate.  Now  71,  he  is  one  of 
the  area’s  oldest  active  editors. 

«  «  « 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  has  b^n 
making  a  tour  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

V  V  * 

Walter  V.  McKinney,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus,  has  been  named 
to  a  three-year  term  as  Wash¬ 
ington  county  director  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  alumni 
association. 


On  the  Business  Side 


director  of  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald — a  position  he  held 
nearly  10  years  ago.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  R.  Bradt  who  has 
resigned  on  advice  of  doctors. 
Since  leaving  the  Herald,  Mr. 
Morrissey  has  worked  with 
newspapers  in  Missoula,  Mont., 
Julious  Matthews  Special  Agen¬ 
cy,  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  New  York,  and 
as  advertising  manager  of 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

*  «  * 

Donna  Rookstool  and  Les- 
UE  Reginatto  have  joined  the 
classified  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News. 

«  «  * 

William  C.  Stoeckle,  for¬ 
merly  an  advertising  executive 
with  Everybody’s  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Everybody’s  Daily, 
Polish  language  paper,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
Kenmore  (N.  Y.)  Record-Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

*  *  * 

Robert  T.  McCracken,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  was 
recently  appointed  deputy  dis¬ 
trict  governor  of  District  14-A 
Lions  International  which  in¬ 
cludes  four  counties — second 
largest  district  in  all  Lionism. 

«  «  * 

Leonard  J.  Schultz,  for 
nine  years  head  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Bran¬ 

ham  Company,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  joined  the 
sales  department  of  Standard 
Rate  &  Data  Service,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


Jeremiah  R.  Morrissey  has 

been  appointed  advertising 


James  A.  Nelms  and  Joseph 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


He's  little  — but  he  packs 
lots  of  weight  with  readers! 

BOZO 

By  Foxo  ksardoH 


Straight  situation  comedy  with  a  surprise 
ending!  That’s  why  readers  like  “Bozo,” 
the  original  pantomime  comic  strip.  Action 
builds  fast  to  a  chuckle-packed  payoff. 
There’s  a  payoff  for  editors,  too — ^zo, 
can  be  squared,  stacked  or  spread  for 
makeup  flexibility;  will  help  pull  reader- 
traffic  where  you  want  to  build  readership; 
will  help  you  maintain  reader  interest. 
Six  releases  weekly.  Send  for  proofs! 


chica'go  sun-times 
_ 

211  W.  Wocksr  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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P.  Daughtrey  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  circulation  super¬ 
visors  for  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch  and  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot,  respectively,  fill¬ 
ing  two  newly  created  posi¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

W.  G.  Cothran  has  re¬ 
signed  as  classified  advertising 
director,  Spartansburg  (S.  C.) 
Her  aid- Journal,  to  join  the 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  newspapers.  Doyle 
(Red)  Shirley,  for  several 
years  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  with  Herald-Journal, 
has  been  named  Mr.  Cothran’s 
successor.  Don  Finch,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  H-J’s  display  ad  de¬ 
partment,  has  taken  an  adver¬ 
tising  position  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Hardin  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  retire  Oct.  1 
as  manager  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Clyde  R.  Rob¬ 
erts.  Mr.  Hardin  will  continue 
as  a  director  of  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Co. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Charles  E.  (Tip)  Mathews, 
tri-state  news  editor  of  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register,  has 
been  appointed  editorial  writer 
for  the  Mobile  Press  succeed¬ 
ing  Karl  Elebash  who  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Phil 
Sokol,  who  has  been  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews’  assistant  for  the  past 

year,  moves  up  as  tri-state 
news  editor. 

ifi  i(i  Ifi 

Andy  Lytle,  well-known  Ca¬ 
nadian  sports  writer,  has  joined 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News- 
Herald  as  a  columnist  covering 
the  British  Columbia  Lions 
football  team. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Sayre,  former  co¬ 
managing  editor  of  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  Daily  Carding 
and  Korea  correspondent  for 
Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes,  has 
been  named  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.  bureau  chief  for  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette.  His 
wife,  Yvonne,  will  assist  him 
as  society  reporter. 
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Eddie  Lee,  veteran  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  New  Mexico  sports 
editor,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  AP  bureau. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


"When  you  get  up  to  the  Editorial  Room,  find  out  why  they  didn't 
publish  my  letterl" 


Bob  Green  succeeds  Mr.  Lee  in 
the  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  AP 
office. 

*  4  * 

James  M.  Mead,  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  News,  has  joined 
the  publication  staff  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Anthony  Harrigan,  police 
reporter  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  has  compiled 
and  edited  “The  Editor  and  the 
Republic,”  the  papers  of  the 
late  William  Watts  Ball, 
long-time  editor  of  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier.  The 
book  was  to  be  published  Sept. 
18  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

«  ♦  « 

Zell  Sexton  has  joined  the 
Talladega  (Ala.)  News  as 
young  folks  and  servicemen’s 
editor.  She  also  conducts  a 
radio  program,  “Listen  Ladies,” 
over  station  WHTB,  owned  by 
the  News. 

4  4  * 

Ben  Patterson,  former 
sports  editor  of  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Press,  has  been  named  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herschel  Cooper  who  left 
to  join  the  K'noxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel.  John  Morton, 
former  reporter  on  the  Mad- 
isonville  (Ky.)  Messenger  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour- 
ncU,  has  joined  the  Advertiser 
as  Federal  building  reporter. 
Jack  Freeman  has  been  trans- 
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ferred  from  general  assign¬ 
ments  to  courthouse  reporter. 

4  4  4 

William  H.  Pohle,  on  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  staff  has  been  named 
a  judge  of  horticultural  exhi¬ 
bits  at  the  annual  chrysanthu- 
mum  show  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chrysanthumum  Society. 

4  4  4 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Youngs¬ 

town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed 

assistant  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Evans  Clinchy,  music  critic 
of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  T.  H.  Parker,  music  critic 
of  Hartford  Courant,  will  serve 
as  judges  for  the  first  Connec¬ 
ticut  Opera  Guild  auditions  of 
the  air. 

4  4  4 

W.  A.  Stewart,  Canadian 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Montreal, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  War  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association. 

4  4  4 

Anne  Whelan,  columnist 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Post,  is  enroute  to 
Europe. 

4  4  4 

R.  G.  Beatson  B.  Wallace, 
writer  on  the  foreign  desk  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
sailed  Sept.  10  aboard  SS  Ex- 
calibur  for  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
Awarded  a  Ford  Foundation 
traveling  fellowship  to  study 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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How  much 
are  Standard’s 
owners  paid? 

75  years  ago  one  of  the  companies  from  which  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  grew  was  formed  by  five  men.  In  those 
days  smaller  communities  and  simpler  needs  could  be  served 
by  concerns  owned  by  one  man  or  a  small  group.  They  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  money— they  kept  all  the  profit,  too.  But  the 
West  grew  tremendously,  and  we’ve  grown  up  with  the  West. 
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Today,  no  one  man  could  pay  for  all  the  oil  fields,  nesses.  These  are  our  sole  proprietors — we  are 
refineries,  and  other  equipment  Standard  needs  to  neither  owned  nor  controlled  by  any  of  the  Standard 
serve  you  well.  These  investments  are  shared  among  companies  in  the  East.  Like  the  proprietors  of  any 
Standard’s  112,000  owners.  About  97%  of  these  company,  these  shareholders  receive  the  profits  from 
shareholders  are  private  individuals  like  you — in-  their  business.  Each  dollar  they  have  in  Standard  is 
eluding  12,000  Standard  employees,  oiur  largest  single  now  earning  approximately  lOfi  a  year.  Only  about 
group  of  owners.  In  addition,  293  schools  and  uni-  hi  of  this  is  paid  to  them  in  cash.  The  remainder  is 
versities  are  owners  of  Standard,  along  with  224  plowed  back  into  the  business  to  bring  you  even 
churches  and  religious  organizations,  165  hospitals  better  products  and  services ...  to  stay  ahead  of 
and  medical  groups,  and  1889  small  and  large  busi-  competition  and  keep  pace  with  your  needs. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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UHFRelief 
Is  Pictured 
In  Pay-See^ 

Washington 
A  formal  proposal  to  take 
UHF  television  stations  “off  the 
hook”  by  providing  a  source  of 
revenue  from  subscribers  was 
placed  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this 
week  by  Skiatron  TV,  Inc. 

Citing  the  rapidly  disintegrat¬ 
ing  financial  situation  of  many 
UHF  stations,  the  subject  of 
recent  inquiry  by  Congress, 
Skiatron’s  petition  for  authority 
to  inaugurate  Subscriber-Vision 
pointed  to  pay-as-you-see  tele¬ 
casting  as  a  supplement  to 
service  now  made  possible  by 
advertising  sponsorship. 

Skiatron  TV  is  the  holder  of 
an  exclusive  world-wide  fran¬ 
chise  to  operate  a  system  of 
coding  and  decoding  television 
programs. 

Matthew  Fox,  TV  and  motion 
picture  executive  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Skiatron,  told  the  FCC: 

“Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
recommendations  made  for  as¬ 
sisting  ailing  UHF  stations, 
none  of  them  has  the  inherent 
potentialities  for  the  UHF  op¬ 
erators  that  subscription  tele¬ 
vision  service  can  afford.  We 
believe  that  a  UHF  station  will 
be  able  to  derive  sufficient  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  from  35  hours 
of  subscription  television  serv¬ 
ice  per  week  to  enable  it  to 
build  an  audience  and  thereby 
compete  effectively  with  the 
established  VHF  stations. 

“Instead  of  trying  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  compete  with  the 
VHF’s  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar,  the  UHF  stations  with  sub¬ 
scription  television  will  be  able 
to  transmit  selected  programs 
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of  a  type  and  quality  not  now 
available.  The  sale  of  UHF 
converters  and  adapters — now 
the  bottle-neck — will  thus  re¬ 
ceive  a  direct  stimulus,  for  a 
large  segment  of  the  American 
public  will  then  be  willing  to 
add  UHF  converters  to  their 
receiving  sets  so  as  to  obtain  a 
supplementary  service  that  does 
not  now  exist. 

“The  value  of  a  UHF  fran¬ 
chise  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  the  new  incentive 
provided  by  subscription  tele¬ 
vision  revenue. 

“Presently  the  UHF  channels 
in  the  major  markets  are  going 
begging.  Those  awarded  con¬ 
struction  permits  are  under¬ 
standably  delaying  construction 
until  the  profitable  operation  of 
a  UHF  station  becomes  a  rea¬ 
sonable  possibility.  If  sub¬ 
scription  television  service  is 
made  available  to  UHF  opera¬ 
tors  who  are  given  an  advan¬ 
tage  or  a  ‘head-start’  for  a 
period  of  three  years  in  order 
to  build  up  an  audience  and 
perfect  their  technique  in  serv¬ 
icing  the  public  with  this  sup¬ 
plementary  service,  then  those 
who  now  have  UHF  construc¬ 
tion  permits  will  be  anxious  to 
build  and  complete  their  sta¬ 
tions  quickly. 

Ad  Dollar  Limit 

“Behind  the  financing  of  pro¬ 
gramming  and  broadcasting  ac¬ 
tivities  stands  only  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  The  consequences 
of  this  lead  to  certain  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  program¬ 
ming.  Costs  of  programming, 
as  well  as  line  costs,  are  limited 
by  the  advertiser’s  budget.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  content  and  quality 
of  the  program  are  determined 
by  its  sales  effectiveness.  It 
must  have  a  mass  appeal  and 
cannot  direct  itself  toward  spe¬ 
cial  groups  of  the  public.  There 
is  thus  an  essential  sameness 
about  the  types  of  entertain¬ 
ment  proffered  to  the  public, 
springing  less  from  the  cost  of 
programming  than  the  constant 
effect  to  reach  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  for  the  greatest  mass 
of  people.  Thirdly,  it  must  be 
interspersed  with  commercials 
which  make  impossible  con¬ 
tinuity  of  presentation. 

“Color  television  with  its  in¬ 
creased  costs  is  likely  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  existing  trend. 
Whether  advertising  budgets 
can  be  stretched  to  cover  these 
new  costs  or  whether  they  have 
now  approached  their  ceiling, 
is  yet  to  be  seen  but  the  por¬ 
tents  are  not  seemingly  too 
propitious. 

“Skiatron  TV  believes  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  a  system 
to  supplant  ‘free’  TV,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  system  which  would  sup¬ 
plement  it. 


AP  Leases 
Alaska-Seattle 
News  Circuit 

Seattle 

One  of  the  longest  leased 
news  circuits  ever  established 
has  been  placed  in  operation  by 
the  Associated  Press  between 
Seattle  and  the  widely  scattered 
cities  of  Alaska. 

The  two-way,  24-hour  circuit, 
nearly  2,800  miles  long,  now 
provides  a  continuous  news 
link  between  the  AP  bureau 
here  and  15  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  at  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan 
and  Sitka. 

The  circuit  utilizes  both  the 
Alaska  Communications  Sys¬ 
tem’s  radio  and  landline  facili¬ 
ties  in  ranging  across  the 
rugged  territory. 

Before  the  wire  opened  on 
Sept.  1,  AP  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  contracted  for 
specific  transmission  periods 
from  the  ACS,  but  no  member 
received  more  than  9,000  words 
a  day.  The  continuous  circuit 
and  the  60-words-per-minute 
printers  enable  them  to  receive 
many  times  that  amount. 

News  from  the  Alaskan 
points  is  transmitted  south  to 
Seattle  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  same  circuit,  cut¬ 
ting  considerable  time  pre¬ 
viously  lost  in  transmission. 

Only  AP  Wire 

This  is  the  only  AP  news 
wire  going  regularly  to  both 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
Those  on  the  circuit  are  the 
Chronicle  and  Evening  News, 
KABI  and  KTKN  in  Ketchikan; 
Daily  Alaska  Empire,  KINY 
and  KJNO,  Juneau;  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  KIFW,  Sitka;  Daily 
News-Miner,  KFAR  and  KFRB, 
Fairbanks,  and  The  Times, 
KENI  and  KFQD,  Anchorage. 

In  recognizing  the  close  link 
now  connecting  the  two  areas. 
Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie  of 
Washington  sent  this  message 
to  Gov.  B.  Frank  Heintzleman 
of  Alaska: 

“I  am  informed  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  opened  a  new 
communications  system  which, 
in  effect,  will  make  us  next 
door  neighbors. 

“Alaska  and  Washington 
have  been  closely  tied  together 
for  many  years  through  trade, 
commerce  and  friendships. 

“Now  another  geographical 
barrier  to  communications  has 
been  removed  through  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  its  15  member 
newspapers  and  stations  .  .  . 


Crusades  Appeal 
To  Distaff  Side 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Do  crusades  and  civic  cam¬ 
paigns  by  newspapers  pay  off? 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  has 
an  answer  as  far  as  readership 
is  concerned. 

A  survey  among  its  readers 
revealed  that  43%  of  the  men 
and  53%  of  the  women  read 
regularly  a  special  series  of 
articles  on  Slum  Rehabilitation 
and  Housing  Conservation  by 
Joseph  S.  Wells. 

Campaign  was  started  by 
Jane  Stretch,  associate  editor. 


Washington  Post 
May  Buy  WTOP 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  now  55%  owner 
of  WTOP  stations  here,  may 
become  full  owner,  it  is  revealed 
by  Publisher  Philip  L.  Graham. 
He  pointed  out  that  CBS,  which 
owns  the  remaining  45%,  may 
be  required  to  divest  itself  of 
this  interest  under  the  multiple- 
ownership  rule  if  it  is  granted 
authority  to  operate  stations 
for  which  it  now  has  applica¬ 
tions. 

CBS  President  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton  told  an  FCC  examiner  that 
the  network  would  sell  its  part- 
interests  in  several  TV  stations 
if  it  got  the  maximum  (five) 
number  of  wholly-owned  sta¬ 
tions.  The  network,  which  now 
wholly  owns  WCBS,  New  York; 
KNXT,  Los  Angeles,  and 
WBBM,  Chicago,  is  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  St.  Louis  Channel  11, 
along  with  220  TV,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis  Telecasting,  Inc.,  and 
Broadcast  House.  CBS  now  has 
five  radio  stations,  including 
KNOX  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  he  has 
discussed  the  possibility  of 
buying  CBS’  interest  in  WTOP, 
and  has  been  assured  that  the 
Post  and  Times-Herald  in¬ 
terests  will  be  given  the  right 
of  a  first  refusal. 

• 

100-Mile  TV  Radius 

Detroit 

WWJ-TV,  Detroit  News,  will 
become  one  of  the  country’s 
most  powerful  stations  when 
it  goes  on  the  air  near  Oct.  1 
with  its  new  1 063 -foot  tower- 
antenna  and  97,700-watt  trans¬ 
mitter.  Good  reception  will  be 
available  to  listeners  within  a 
100-mile  radius. 
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All  newspaper-owned . . . 


WBEN-TV 

owned  hy  Buffalo  KventtiQ  News 

WFMY-TV 

owned  hy  Greensboro  Daily  News 

W  DA  F  T V 

owned  hy  The  Kansas  City  Star 

W  H  AS -TV 

owned  hy  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

WTMJ-TV 

owned  hy  The  Milwaukee  Journal 


All  represented  by.. . 


UJ..  •  the  one  representative  in  advertising  who  really 
appreciates  the  importance  of  television.  These  well-known 
newspaper-owned  TV  stations  recognize  the  inherent  and  vital 
differences  among  media.  Their  owners  (like  the  non-newspaper 
owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW)  have  found  that 
representation  concentrating  exclusively  upon  television  has  merits 
attainable  only  with  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc.  Baltimore 

IF  BEN -TV  Buffalo 

New  York  fVFMY-TF  Greensboro 

Chicago  JEDAF-TV  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco  ieHAS-TV  Louisville 

fVTMJ-TF  Milwaukee 

lelevision  —  the  only  medium  we  serve  fVMTfV  Mt.  fVashington 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Arabic  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Beirut,  Mr.  Wallace 
has  taken  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Globe  to  study 
at  the  University, 


Thomas  L.  Carry  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Press,  succeeding 
John  A.  Castle,  who  has 
joined  General  Motor’s  Truck 
and  Coach  Division. 

*  *  * 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1927,  received  the 
1954  Kalinga  Prize  from  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  at  a  presentation  cere¬ 
mony  in  Paris  this  week.  The 
prize,  1,000  pounds  sterling, 
was  established  by  B.  Patnaik 
of  Orissa,  India,  to  recognize 
competent  interpretation  of 
science  to  the  public. 

t 

Tom  Wicker  has  completed 
naval  service  in  the  Far  East 
and  has  rejoined  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edrie  Van  Dore,  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  of  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  is  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia  at  Nantucket  Cottage 

Hospital,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

«  «  * 

Ron  Cocking  has  resigned 

as  Sunday  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  to 
take  a  position  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  Mabrito,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
sports  staff  as  outdoor  editor 
of  the  News.  Spencer  Sand- 
viG,  formerly  of  the  Express 
and  News,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  sports  desk. 

*  «  * 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  city 
editor  of  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Asheville  housing 
authority. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Whitely,  recently  out 
of  the  Army,  and  Mo  Garcia, 
a  tourist-student  in  France  af¬ 
ter  having  worked  in  the 
Brownsville  bureau  of  tbe  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News,  are  recent  additions  to 
the  local  staffs  of  those  papers 
in  San  Antonio. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Turkington,  on 


staff  of  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald  for  six  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor.  Louis 
Mandell,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  jointly  as  city  and  wire 
editor,  will  concentrate  on  the 
latter  post. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Wierich,  city  editor  of 
Florence  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Florence,  he 

worked  on  Tarboro  (N.  C.) 
Southerner  and  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star-News. 

*  *  * 

E.  J.  Slayman,  former  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  re¬ 

porter,  later  managing  editor 
of  Pampa  (Tex.)  Spokesman, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Light  staff. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sylvan  Fox  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  A 
native  of  New  York  City,  he 
formerly  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

*  *  tf 

Truman  G.  Searle,  formerly 
on  the  City  Hall  and  political 
beats  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 
Searle  worked  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  Empire  News 
Bureau  for  two  legislative  ses¬ 
sions,  on  loan  from  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle. 

«  «  * 

Arlene  C.  LaRue,  women’s 
editor  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Joumal  and  Sunday 
Herald- American,  won  top 
prize  in  a  state-wide  playwrit¬ 
ing  contest  for  her  one-act 
comedy,  “The  Women’s  Editor.” 
Her  play  was  presented  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  by  the 
Syracuse  Community  Theater 
earlier  this  month. 

*  «  * 

Robert  Udick,  who  was  with 
the  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  United 
Press  bureau  during  1950-51, 
before  serving  as  UP  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Far  East,  has 
been  named  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  The  Philippines. 

«  *  * 

Alden  Godfrey,  former  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  of  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.C.)  Star  and  pre¬ 
viously  press  officer  for  the 
State  Department  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  at  Manila,  has  joined  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Thornton  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City 


(N.J.)  Press  as  a  reporter.  Mr. 
Thornton,  a  native  of  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  came  to  Atlantic  City 
from  the  staff  of  the  Parkers¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  News. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Thomas  Hynes,  formerly 
with  NBC  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  Broadcasting -Tele¬ 
vision  Magazine,  and  at  one 
time  central  Massachusetts 
correspondent  for  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  has  resigned  as  news 
editor  of  radio  station  WPCT, 
Putnam,  Conn.,  to  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Hyland-Hynes  Broadcasting 
Co.,  newly-formed  corporation 
which  will  build  a  radio  station 
in  Danielson,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Leon  C.  McAskill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun,  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  enter  a  private 
business  enterprise.  As  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  four  and 
one  half  years,  he  operated  the 
newspaper  for  the  Storer 
Broadcasting  Company,  the 


Hardy  D.  Berry,  former  city 
editor  of  Manhattan  (Kas.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  succeeding 
the  late  Harold  W.  Baldwin. 

*  *  * 

E.  Randolph  Dale,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post  during  the  1930s 
who  switched  to  law,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  dividends  branch  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  Washington. 

*  «  « 

Clifford  J.  Lockrow  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  News  to  become 
a  vicepresident  of  the  Taylor 
Ward  advertising  agency  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  was  with  the 
News  17  years. 

«  *  * 

Richard  E.  Stockwell,  for¬ 
mer  (1946-49)  editorial  writer 
on  aviation  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  has  been  named 
editorial  director  of  American 
Aviation  Publications. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Lehman,  most  recent¬ 
ly  business  manager  for  the 
Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News 

and  advertising  manager  for 

the  Laconia  (N.H.)  Citizen, 
has  purchased  and  will  operate 
a  job  printing  shop  in  Laconia. 


SCAN-A- 
GRAVINGS 
HELP  ADS 
GET  TOP 
“INTEREST 
RATINGS” 


Local  newspaper  ads  that  show 
photos  of  local  people  and 
places  produce  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  ratings  for  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  merchants  — even 
higher  than  the  best  editorial 
items.  This  and  other  Readex 
Reader  Interest  Reports  show 
that  this  basic  new  approach 
has  boosted  interest  ratings  for 
advertisements  up  over  the  70% 
mark.  Photos  mean  larger  space, 
more  revenue  for  the  paper. 
Advertisers  improve  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  get  better  re¬ 
sults  from  their  advertising. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  Readex  Report  and  see  how 
Scan-a-gravings  can  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  retail  adver- 
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mONTKU 


Even  at  5  AM  Montreal  residents  stop  for  their  copy  of  the  Matin 


on  the  way  to  work.  Eye  catching  Scan-a-gravings  make  the  Matin 


stand  out  on  crowded  newsstands. 


INCREASED  CIRCULATION  126%  IN  18  MONTHS 
WITH  LOW-COST  SCAN-A-6RAVIN6S 


In  August,  1952,  the  circulation  of  the  Matin  was  31,000. 
By  February,  1954,  circulation  had  soared  to  an  average  of 
70,000— an  increase  of  126%  in  18  months!  This  gain  is  even 
more  amazing  since  over  98%  of  the  Matin’s  circulation  is 
from  street  sales. 

The  Matin’s  growing  popularity  is  due  to  its  dynamic 
editorial  policy,  calling  for  aggressive  reporting  and  photo¬ 
journalism.  Their  Scan-a-graver  helped  make  it  all  possible. 
By  producing  low-cost  halftones  right  in  their  own  plant, 
the  Matin  was  able  to  achieve  an  editorial  picture/copy 
ratio  of  1  to  1,  and  to  give  pictorial  coverage  to  late-break¬ 
ing  stories.  The  Scan-a-graver  was  installed  in  September 
of  1952,  and  newsstand  sales  immediately  began  to  climb. 

In  addition,  advertising  volume  rose  considerably  after 
the  Scan-a-graver  was  installed— retail  ads  up  22%— classi¬ 
fied  up  128.8%— special  pages  up  84.8%.  So  Scan-a-gravings 
have  paid  big  dividends,  both  in  advertising  revenue  and 
in  circulation. 


*  For  complete  information  on  the  Scan.o.graver,  the  electronic 
machine  that  makes  low.cost  plastic  engravings  right  in  your  own 
plant,  write  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins 
Lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  100-79  A 


Raymond  Bourassa,  V.P.  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Montreal  Matin, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  says:  "The  Scan-a-graver  was  an  importont  factor  in 
our  126%  circulation  gain.  We've  found  that  pictures  sell  papers  and  tho 
Scan-a-graver  is  the  most  economical  method  of  engraving." 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


TT 
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T)vgreis  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


AS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  IT 


created  45,000 

G'Ejobs  in  the 


And  hundreds  of  new  ideas  are  now 
being  developed  to  keep  employment 
high  and  help  America  live  better 

One  out  of  every  five  people  working  at  General 
Electric  owes  his  job  to  products  G.  E.  didn’t 
make  before  1945. 

Will  coming  years  bring  as  much  progress? 

Actually,  we  believe  there  will  be  more.  Many 
exciting  possibilities  are  predictable  as  we  learn 
how  to  make  full  use  of  atomic  energy.  Another 
important  new  development  will  be  electronic 
machinery  which  will  make  work  easier,  pro¬ 
duction  swifter  —  and  create  more  jobs.  New 
uses  for  gas  turbines  promise  improved  air, 
rail  and  ship  transportation,  and  better  power 
plants  for  industry.  Research  will  make  home 
appliances  even  more  helpful. 

All  these  fields  —  and  many  others  —  are  so 
promising  that  we  expect  to  produce  more  in 
the  next  ten  years  than  in  all  the  previous  75 
years  of  our  existence.  As  we  see  it,  in  a  free 
economy,  America’s  industrial  progress  is  not 
only  continuing,  it’s  rapidly  accelerating. 


Tower  of  time  cards  shows  jobs  created  by  new  G-E 
products.  In  a  single  pile,  they’d  reach  5  stories  high. 


Tiny  job  maker.  The  G-E  transistor,  not  much  bigger  than 
a  pencil  eraser,  does  the  work  of  a  full-sized  vacuum 
tube.  It  makes  possible  a  wide  variety  of  new  electronic 
devices  which  will  make  your  life  more  pleasant  in  the 
future  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  people. 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

classified  can  accomplish  was 
furnished  by  F.  Edgar  Bossard, 
CAM,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

“First  of  all,”  he  said,  “we 
have  86  daily  linage  contracts 
in  effect  and  carried  72,000 
inches  of  automotive  space  in 
1953.  These  contracts  and  ad¬ 
vertising  come  from  a  25-mile 
area.  It  was  my  belief  many 
years  ago  that  there  was  plenty 
of  business  in  the  rural  terri¬ 
tory  of  our  circulation  cover¬ 
age. 

“Much  of  our  automotive 
business  today  comes  from  this 
area. 

“About  one-third  of  our  con¬ 
tract  holders  run  a  daily  rate 
holder  on  service  in  addition  to 
their  used  car  advertising.  This 
was  started  during  the  war 
when  that  was  about  all  they 
ran.  We  then  sold  them  on  con¬ 
tinuing  it  after  the  war  be¬ 
cause  they  found  out  that  serv¬ 
ice  work  can  be  made  to  pay. 
These  ads  have  been  running 
ever  since. 

“We  stress  full  descriptive, 
larger  copy,  classified  display, 
more  insertions,  etc.  We  try  for 
anniversary  copy,  service  spe¬ 
cials,  spring  and  fall  specials, 
closing  times  before  a  holiday 
and  things  of  that  nature. 

“We  run  about  a  half  page 
two  times  on  New  Jersey  in¬ 
spection  before  licenses  are  is¬ 
sued.  This  copy  stresses  pre¬ 
paring  your  car  for  the  state 
inspection  station.  Twice  a  year 
we  run  Pennsylvania  inspec¬ 
tion.” 

Lee  W.  Stauffer,  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress,  a  former  radio 
salesman,  advised  CAMs  to 
“pound  the  pavements”  like 
broadcasting  representatives  do. 

“On  rather  frequent  occa¬ 
sions,”  he  said,  “they  get  an  ad 
just  because  they  went  in  one 
more  time,  thought  up  one  more 
good  idea,  and  the  merchant 
finally  said,  ‘OK,  we’ll  give  it 
a  try.’  ” 

Ralph  H.  Sides,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  warned 
against  hidebound  rules  in  clas¬ 
sified  and  “purist”  makeups. 

“The  purist  classified  page,” 
he  said,  “will  not  break  column 
or  use  bold  type  or  cuts  of  any 
kind.  The  purist  newspaper 
would  revolt  against  any  other 
style.” 

Mr.  Sides  said  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  use  some  symbols 
in  classified  that  would  “shock 
purist  newspapers,”  but  that  the 
important  thing  was  results  for 
the  advertiser. 

PNPA  awarded  prizes  for  dis¬ 
plays  of  unique  classified  sales 


promotions  in  members’  own 
papers. 

Winner  in  the  circulation 
group  of  less  than  25,000  was 
John  Pozel,  Tarentum  Valley 
Daily  News.  John  Thomas, 
Chester  Times,  was  judged  first 
in  the  25,000  to  50,000  circula¬ 
tion;  Ralph  Sides,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  in  the  50,000  to 
100,0<)0  circulation;  and  Joseph 
H.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  in  the  over  100,000 
group.  • 

Kaufman  Made  Manager 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  R.  E.  (Dick)  Kauf¬ 
man  manager  of  its  Philadel¬ 
phia  office.  He  was  formerly 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times-Herald. 


150  Food  Editors 
To  Meet  in  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Upwards  of  150  are  expected 
to  attend  the  11th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  Oct.  3-8. 

“This  year’s  conference  will 
feature  some  innovations  pro- 
gramwise  that  should  be  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest  to  newspaper 
food  editors,”  C.  D.  Buddie, 
chairman  of  the  AANR  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge,  told  E&P.  “Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  31  participating  firms 
have  promised  unusual  and  in¬ 


teresting  types  of  programs,  the 
nature  of  which  they  are  not 
divulging  in  advance  of  the 
conference.” 

Purpose  of  the  conference  is 
twofold,  Mr.  Buddie  explained: 
(1)  it  provides  the  newspaper 
food  editors  with  ideas  for 
creating  better  food  pages;  (2) 
it  provides  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  with  an  even  keener  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  newspaper  as 
the  most  potent  vehicle  for 
promoting  food. 

Assisting  Mr.  Buddie  in  han¬ 
dling  conference  arrangements 
are  Kenneth  Dennett,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
AANR,  and  Albert  J.  Marucchi 
of  the  New  York  chapter.  Miss 
Agnes  M.  Beck  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  secretary. 


big  neighborhood 


Salt  lake  Intermeuntain  Market 


Fcnccd-in  by  the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  1 14  million  prosperous  prospects  of  the  Big  Salt  Lake 
Intermountain  Market  work,  play  and  shop  together  like  one  huge  neighborhood.  In  faa. 
Salt  Lake  City  furniture  stores  make  regular  neighborhood  deliveries  to  points  200  miles  away 
every-other-day.  Best  of  all,  the  whole  neighborhood  receives  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  or  the 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram.  Use  their  combined  power  to  reach  and  sell  this  treasure  chest 
in  the  heart  of  the  West. 


(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 


Bie§iei^iet  Miew§  AND 

(evening) 


R*prtMatt4  NMiMwIlr  kr:  MOLONEY,  KECAN  St  SCHMITT,  INC,  MttnpaliUa  Sanaa/  Stwftptn 
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SYNDICATES 

Pearson  s  Jabs  Make 
Light  of  the  News 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Charles  Dahl  Pearson,  who 
looks  like  a  tired  teacher  work¬ 
ing  the  last  hours  of  his  Ph.D., 
has  one  of  the  best  left  jabs 
with  a  pen  in  the  business. 

The  41-year- 
old  political  car¬ 
toonist,  Brook- 
lyn-bom,  with 
twitching  eye¬ 
brows  and  hair 
resembling  a 
n  e  w  1  y-seeded 
lawn  scratched 
up  by  a  few  old 
roosters,  does  a 
daily  panel, 
“Notes  on  the 
News,”  now  appearing  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  now  avail¬ 
able  to  other  newspapers 
through  the  company’s  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Charlie  can  do  with  art  what 
the  late  Will  Rogers  could  do 
writh  words.  In  several  strokes 
he’ll  show  two  United  Nations 
delegates  walking  away  from 
the  UN  cheesebox  headquarters 
in  Manhattan.  Mr.  Popoif  says 
to  his  comrade;  “In  Russia  we 
never  worried  about  recession. 
Our  standard  of  living  couldn’t 
go  any  lower.” 

Or:  Husband  and  wife  are 
bumper-to-bumpering-it  along  a 
highway  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  husband  says:  “By  the  time 


they  spend  $50  billion  for  roads, 
there’ll  be  another  $100  billion 
worth  of  cars  on  them!” 

Or:  Junior  asks  dad,  who  is 
reading  the  evening  paper: 
“What  did  Europe  do  for  aid 
before  Columbus  discovered 
America  ?” 

World’s  His  Subject 

“Notes  on  the  News”  began 
in  the  Tribune  last  July  12,  and 
since  then  Charlie  has  had  no 
shortage  of  ideas,  what  with  the 
whole  crazy  world  to  choose 
from. 

“I  read  the  news  carefully,” 
he  said,  “both  in  newspapers  and 
the  news  magazines,  and  then 
find  situations  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  cartoons.” 

Charlie  has  had  no  shortage 
of  production  so  far,  either.  He 
does  six  finishes  a  week  after 
supplying  the  editor  with  12 
ideas.  He  says  he  turns  in  12 
ideas  on  the  theory  that  six 
will  be  acceptable. 

“My  feeling  is  that  it’s  easy 
to  do  a  dozen  now,  and  if  it  gets 
hard,  it’ll  still  be  easy  to  run 
off  six.” 

This  give-more-than-is-asked- 
for  philosophy  has  always  been 
with  the  author.  He  double- 
dosed  editors  of  magazines  with 
his  cartoons,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  best  slicks,  in  his 
early  days,  and  he  still  does. 

Chuck  Pearson  attended  Grand 


Pearson 


Best  BRAIXS  for  sale! 


The  things  the  editorial  writers  write  about  aren’t 
new!  Taxes,  war,  juvenile  delinquency,  freedom, 
education,  murder  have  been  current  problems  for 
centuries . . .  drawn  the  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers 
["^551  times— are  now  packaged  and  applied  in 


Sages  of  the  Ages 


which  helps  solve  today’s  perplexities  with  yesterday’s  wisdom ! 
Expertly  edited,  compact,  fitted  to  eighty-line  space,  this 
capsule  feature  brightens  the  editorial  page... and  is  not  out 
of  place  on  page  1.  Two  Ph.D!s,  Elisha  E  Douglass  and  Eliot 
D.  Allen,  point  present  applications  to  the  best  of  Aristotle, 

Plato,  Lincoln,  Mark  Twain— welcome  additions  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  any  paper!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicaffa  Tribune^JVeMV  Yorh  I\fetM?s 

Nemm  ButiMng,  Newm  \orU 
csynnucaw  Tribune  Tower,  ChleuQO 


Central  School  of  Art  for  three 
years. 

“You  went  just  long  enough 
to  convince  yourself  you’d 
learned  enough  to  make  money, 
then  quit,”  he  said.  “That  hap¬ 
pened  to  me.” 

Only  One  Job 

From  that  point  on,  Charlie 
said,  he  has  never  held  a  job, 
being  satisfied  with  the  pre¬ 
carious  life  of  freelancing. 

“No,”  Charlie  corrected  him¬ 
self,  “that’s  not  right.  When  I 
was  one  week  out  of  the  Army 
(combat  correspondent),  I 
thought  it  would  be  respectable 
to  work  in  an  office  like  people 
do.  I  soon  quit.” 

Which  was  fortunate — his  ma¬ 
terial  began  to  sell  well. 

“Magazines  like  Collier’s  and 
True  got  such  good  response,” 
he  said,  “that  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Whitey  Reid  (Whitelaw  Reid, 
Tribune  president  and  editor) 
outlining  the  kind  of  thing  I 
had  in  mind.  After  I  submittetl 
some  of  my  work,  I  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Charlie  works  in  a  soundproof 
room  in  his  Long  Island  home, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  young  sons.  His  wife  was 
a  reporter-photographer  for  a 
Texas  daily  when  they  first  met. 

Smith  on  Fishpr 

AL  SMITH,  who  will  continue 
“Mutt  and  Jeff,”  the  late  Bud 
Fisher’s  creation,  (E&P,  Sept. 
11,  page  12),  mentions  in  a 
letter,  directed  here,  how  he 
came  to  meet  the  pioneer  artist. 

“It  was  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,”  Mr.  Smith  writes, 
“when  my  wife  and  I  had  three 
small  girls  and  I  was  digging 
ditches  for  the  WPA  in  New 
Jersey,  that  I  received  a  phone 
call  from  John  Wheeler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bell  Syndicate  in  New 
York,  to  come  over  to  see  him. 

“Bud  Fisher  needed  an  as¬ 
sistant  artist  to  help  him  with 
‘Mutt  and  Jeff.’  My  wife  Erma 
brought  the  good  news  in  our 
model  T  while  I  was  in  mud  up 
to  my  ankles  digging  on  the 
job. 

“I  threw  my  shovel  to  one 
side  and  bade  my  associate 
ditchdiggers  a  fond  but  quick 
goodbye  and  away  I  went  to 
‘Mutt  and  Jeff.’ 

“Bud  Fisher  always  wanted 
the  best  in  everything  and  he 
usually  got  it.  At  the  time  it 
was  very  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  this  man.  He  was 
so  different  from  anyone  else. 

“Early  in  my  career  with 
him  he  had  me  on  the  point  of 
a  nervous  breakdown.  I  left 
him  and  went  away  for  a  week 
to  rest,  coming  back  with  the 
determination  to  conquer  this 
most  unusual  job.  The  years 
started  to  roll  by,  and,  after 


quitting  four  times  and  being 
fired  once  and  in  each  instance 
the  following  day  being  called 
on  the  phone  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  I  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  ‘Mutt  and  Jeff’s’ 
creator. 

“Much  of  the  time  in  later 
years  he  was  ill  and  confined  to 
bed  in  his  apartment.  He  was 
always  afraid  of  being  trapped 
in  a  fire.  He  never  used  an 
ashtray  but  would  always  drop 
his  cigaret  butts  into  a  basin 
of  water  which  stood  by  the 
side  of  his  bed.” 

Off  to  the  Hills 

FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN, 
United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist,  and  his  wife  will 
leave  Sept.  19  for  a  vacation 
in  the  Orinoco  River  country 
of  Venezuela, 

Mr.  Othman  laughingly  told 
the  syndicate  they  “plan  per¬ 
sonally  to  mine  for  gold  and 
diamonds  and  take  a  good  look 
at  some  of  the  last  remaining 
virgin  jungle  left  in  the  world.” 

In  equally  light  vein,  UF 
says:  “This  ought  to  be  a 
jungle  expedition  such  as  there 
never  was  before,  with  air- 
conditioned  comfort  all  the  way 
and  absolutely  no  contact  what¬ 
ever  with  the  local  head-hunt¬ 
ers.” 

Book  Covers 

A  back-to-school  promotion  by 
KTNT,  Tacoma,  which  has 
really  caught  on  with  the  high 
school  set  are  “Emmy  Lou  and 
Alvin”  school  book  covers.  Pre¬ 
pared  through  the  cooperation 
of  Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures  and  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune,  which  runs 
the  Emmy  Lou  feature,  the 
cartoons  are  printed  on  heavy 
butcher  paper  with  a  sales  mes- 
.sage  on  the  back  and  one  of 
four  Emmy  Lou  and  Alvin 
“poses”  on  the  front. 

Boston  Panel  Selects 
Career  Girl  Fashions 

Boston 

The  Boston  Sunday  Post  “Ca¬ 
reer-Girl  Fashion  Magazine  Sec¬ 
tion”  on  Sept.  26  is  featuring 
personalized  promotion  of  fall 
and  winter  fashions  to  more 
than  150,000  girls  on  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  20  Boston  business  firms. 

Eleanor  Roberts,  Boston  Post 
women’s  editor,  arranged  for 
women  employes  in  each  of  the 
co-operating  organizations  to 
elect  a  member  to  serve  on  the 
Boston  Post  Career-Girl  Fashion 
Panel. 

The  panel  members,  at  a  Ca¬ 
reer-Girl  Fashion  Show  for  the 
trade  only  on  Sept.  17,  selected 
fashions  and  accessories  for 
“Fashion  Citation”  certificates. 
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The  Unsung  Hero 
of  Automotive 
Progress 

by 

CHARLES  F.  KETTERING 


In  this  nation  on  wheels,  I  think  ev¬ 
eryone  is  well  aware  of  the  amazing 
progress  made  by  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  last  quarter-century. 
You  only  have  to  get  behind  the 
wheel  of  one  of  today  s  powerful 
and  efficient  cars  to  see  how  far 
weVe  come. 

But  there  is  an  important  fact  you 
may  not  realize— but  one  which  we 
in  the  automobile  industry  never 
forget:  In  all  of  these  years  of  great 
progress  we’ve  had  a  vital  working 
partner.  I’m  talking  about  the  con¬ 
stantly  improved  gasolines  devel¬ 
oped  by  America’s  oil  companies. 

To  the  eye,  today’s  gasoline  looks 
much  like  the  gasoline  of  the  1920’s. 
But  inside  —  chemically  —  there  has 
been  a  world  of  change,  all  of  it  for 
the  better!  For  the  truth  is  that  to¬ 
day’s  gasoline,  by  every  measure  of 
performance  and  economy,  is  50% 
better  than  the  gasoline  of  the  twen¬ 
ties.  Think  what  this  means  to  you. 
Yes,  2  gallons  of  today’s  gasoline  ac¬ 
tually  do  the  work  3  did  then. 

And  equally  important  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  the  price  of  this 
superior  gasoline  is  just  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1925— only  the 
taxes  are  higher. 

To  the  automotive  industry,  con¬ 


stantly  increasing  gasoline  quality 
has  been  all-important,  because  it 
has  allowed  us  to  build  more  power¬ 
ful  and  more  efficient  engines  just  as 
fast  as  we  were  able.  The  oilmen 
have  never  failed  us— when  we  come 
up  with  an  advanced  engine  design. 


they  are  ready  with  the  proper  fuel 
to  power  this  engine  efficiently  and 
economically. 

To  me,  this  proves  once  again  the 
wonders  that  come  from  keen  com¬ 
petition  in  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  You  see,  the  increase  in  gasoline 
quality  is  a  direct  result  of  the  in¬ 
tensive  competition  for  your  busi¬ 
ness  among  America’s  oil  companies. 
Every  company  knows  that  the  only 
way  to  win  or  keep  business  is  to 
continually  offer  you  new,  improved 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

As  long  as  this  competition  con¬ 
tinues,  there  is  no  way  to  predict 
what  tomorrow’s  gasoline  will  be 
like— except  that  it’s  sure  to  be  even 
better.  Just  as  automobile  compa¬ 
nies  are  experimenting  with  dream 
cars  of  tomorrow,  oilmen  are  spend¬ 
ing  millions  to  develop  radically  im¬ 
proved  fuels  to  power  them.  So  the 
next  time  you  get  a  thrill  out  of  the 
power  of  a  ’54  car,  give  some  credit, 
too,  to  the  gasoline— the  unsung  hero 
of  your  driving  pleasure.  And  remem¬ 
ber— tomorrow  it  will  most  likely  be 
even  better! 


Charles  F.  Kettering,  a  director  and  research  consultant  of  General  Motors,  has 
played  an  important  role  in  America’s  automotive  progress  for  over  40  years.  The 
inventor  of  the  self-starter,  he  is  also  identified  with  such  important  automotive 
developments  as  tetra-ethyl  lead,  four  wheel  brakes  and  safety  glass. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


All  for  One  and  One 
For  All  in  Broadside 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It’s  too  soon  to  report  that 
the  millennium  in  newspaper 
promotion  is  here,  but  the  first 
beams  of  its  sunshine  may  be 
piercing  through  the  clouds. 
In  highly  competitive  Los 
Angeles,  one  newspaper  has 
just  put  out  a  promotion  that 
says  that  all  LA  newspapers 
are  doing  a  swell  job! 

The  newspaper  is  the  Loa 
Angeles  Examiner.  The  pro¬ 
motion  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  broadside,  newspaper  size, 
printed  one  side,  the  message 
highlighted  against  a  montage 
background  of  newspaper  pages. 

“Los  Angeles  newspapers,” 
the  headline  shouts,  “are  do¬ 
ing  a  swell  job  for  local  ad¬ 
vertisers!” 

Copy  then  goes  on  to  explain 
that  three  out  of  five  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  LA 
show  substantial  retail  linage 


gains  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year.  The  total  retail 
linage  gain  for  the  period  is 
over  half  a  million  lines. 

Certainly  this  is  a  fine,  un¬ 
selfish  sell  for  newspapers.  And 
having  made  this  sell,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  can  be  indulged  in  what 
comes  next — a  swift,  punchy 
sell  for  the  Examiner. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  returns  to  its  sell  for 
all  newspapers:  “Los  Angeles 
advertisers  are  finding  their 
real  sales  punch  in  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS;  among  Los  Angeles 
newspapers,  they’re  finding 
their  BEST  sales  punch  in  the 
Examiner,  sales  master  of  the 
West!” 

So  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  this  promotion.  It’s 
either  highly  competitive — or 
it’s  highly  unselfish.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  the  feeling  that  it’s 


CDUORSl 

TRANSWORLD  NEWS  SERVICE  PRESENTS  THEIR  NEW 
Me*t  cuui  IdJomeH,  ut 

A  sure-fire  income  builder  of  timely  news 
reports  about  YOUNG  ADULTS  and  for 
YOUNG  ADULTS — covered  by  top  TNS  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  U.  S.  and  around  the 
world. 

TNS  weekly  news  reports  will  increase  your 
advertising  volume.  .  .  . 

TNS  weekly  news  reports  will  attract  a  greater 
YOUNG  ADULT  readership.  .  .  . 

3*  TNS  weekly  news  reports  will  arouse  com¬ 
munity  pride  in  YOUNG  ADULTS.  .  .  . 

TNS  weekly  news  reports  can  be  yours  ex¬ 
clusively.  .  .  . 

Write  or  wire  TODAY  for  proofs  and  ratesll 

TRANSWORLD  NEWS  SERVICE 


7960  Beverly  Blvd. 


Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 


both.  But  mainly,  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  this  is  good 
promotion — good  for  news¬ 
papers,  good  for  the  Examiner. 

New  Car  Pitch 

Albert  E.  Freeman,  business 
manager  of  the  Ahoskie  (N.  C.) 
Hertford  County  Herald,  a 
twice-weekly,  has  come  up  with 
a  pitch  for  new  car  advertising 
that  seems  to  us  to  make  a  lot 
more  sense  than  lots  of  the 
stuff  produced  by  his  metro¬ 
politan  colleagues  in  promo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  put  to¬ 
gether  an  8-page,  8%xll-inch 
booklet  that  asks  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  the  blunt  ques¬ 
tion,  “Thinking  of  buying  a 
new  car?”  The  questions  con¬ 
tinue:  “Whose  advice  would 
you  seek?  A  comedian’s?  Or 
your  local  established  new  car 
dealer’s?” 

The  new  car  buyer,  this 
presentation  goes  on,  wants 
“facts,  not  jokes;  demonstra¬ 
tions,  not  dramas;  enlighten¬ 
ment,  not  entertainment.”  What 
carries  weight  with  new  car 
buyers,  it  points  out,  is  “the 
advice  of  the  local  new  car 
dealer”  to  whom  “customer 
confidence”  is  stock  in  trade. 

Then  come  six  introductions 
to  local  new  car  dealers.  Their 
pictures  are  printed  here,  and 
a  few  notes  about  them.  Then 
the  clincher:  “Your  new  car 
advertising  in  the  Herald  over 
the  signature  of  these  local 
dealers  has  the  double  impact  of 
the  national  acceptance  of  your 
product — plus  the  local  accept¬ 
ance  of  your  dealer’s  good 
name!” 

Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it? 

Fun  for  the  Kids 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
pulled  an  old  carnival  stunt 
out  of  the  hat  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  goodwill  promotion 
among  kids  and  their  parents 
during  the  lOOth  Ohio  State 
Fair. 

Starting  as  early  as  last 
May,  Public  Service  Editor 
Dick  Tracey  and  staff  artist  A1 
Getchell  planned  this  stunt  to 
pull  crowds  to  the  Citizen’s 
building  at  the  Fair  grounds. 

The  stunt  consisted  of  life- 
size  blow-ups  of  characters  out 
of  the  Citizen’s  comics.  These 
were  mounted  without  heads, 
just  as  you  see  fat  ladies  and 
skinny  men  in  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  booth  at  any  carnival. 

Through  promotion  before¬ 
hand,  parents  and  kids  were  in¬ 
vited  to  come  and  have  the 
kids’  pictures  taken.  Children 
could  choose  whichever  comic 
character  they  wanted  to  be. 


Everybody  had  a  lot  of  fun,  of 
course,  and  the  kids  walked 
away  with  happy  souvenirs  of 
the  event. 

This  was  all  free,  naturally. 
Tracey  even  got  the  Polaroid 
Land  camera  people  to  supply 
a  camera,  so  he  could  supply 
pictures  in  a  minute  to  the 
kids.  His  only  expense  was 
having  the  funny  blow-ups  pre¬ 
pared,  and  staffing  the  booth 
for  the  eight  days  of  the  Fair. 

In  the  Bag 

Otto  A.  Silha,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  got  such  a 
response  to  a  talk  about  “Job 
Opportunities  in  Journalism” 
which  he  made  to  a  group  of 
high  school  faculty  advisers,  he 
is  convinced  that  “newspapers 
have  a  job  to  do  at  the  high 
school  level  if  they  wish  to 
carry  on  an  effective  recruiting 
program  for  the  industry.” 
Lots  of  meat  in  this  talk.  If 
you’re  nterested,  ask  for  a 
copy. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  installed  a  display  window 
to  catch  traffic  at  a  bus  stop 
corner,  uses  it  to  sell  its  colum¬ 
nists  and  feature  writers  and 
to  publicize  its  special  events. 
• 

Berkshire  Eagle  Plans 
Bigger  Tourist  Guide 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  Week¬ 
ender  published  this  Summer 
an  experimental  Saturday  fea¬ 
ture  section  and  will  continue 
it  in  1955  as  “a  bigger  and 
better  publication.” 

The  1955  edition  will  be  a 
Berkshire  show-window  and 
shopping  guide  for  Berkshire 
vacationers  and  will  include  a 
complete  and  detailed  calendar 
of  everything  from  sporting 
events,  church  services  to  dog 
shows.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  put  a  copy  in  the  hands  of 
every  Berkshire  vacationist, 
with  stress  on  flagging  down 
casual  visitors  passing  through 
the  area.  Publication  will  start 
in  July  and  continue  to  Labor 
Day. 

• 

Festival  Editiou  Plauued 

New  Iberia,  La. 
The  Daily  Iberian,  on  Sept. 
18,  distributes  its  third  annual 
Cajun-Creole  Cookery,  a  com¬ 
bination  cook  book  and  special 
edition  to  commemorate  the 
annual  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  of  all  sugar  producing 
parishes.  This  year’s  book  has 
100  pages,  printed  in  four 
colors. 
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Wanted:  341,000  Mere  Classrooms 


Schools  that  were  thought  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  a  few  short  years  ago  are  bursting 
at  the  seams  as  our  youngsters,  now 
about  33  million  strong,  flock  back  to 
their  arithmetic  and  geography.  As  the 
new  school  year  gets  underway,  our 
nation’s  schools  need  additional  facili¬ 
ties  for  about  9,200,000  pupils,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Figuring  an  ideal  average  of  27  children 
to  the  classroom,  we  face  a  tragic 
shortage  of  341,000  classrooms  alone. 

We’re  simply  not  gaining  in  the  race 
to  build  enough  schools.  Population 
is  outstripping  the  gain  in  new  con¬ 
struction  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
buildings.  In  just  six  years  there  will 
be  over  40  million  children  in  schools. 

The  overcrowding  problem  which 
plagues  local  school  boards  is  being 
dealt  with  in  various  ways.  In  rural 


areas  a  happy  solution  is  often  found 
when  several  neighboring  areas  join 
forces  to  build  a  consolidated  school, 
far  better  and  more  spacious  than  each 
locality  could  provide  on  its  own.  An 
outstanding  example,  shown  above,  is 
the  Palisades  High  School  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Of  streamlined,  one-story  design,  it 
is  built  around  an  interior  court  so 
that  sunlight  can  flood  all  classrooms. 
More  than  600  children,  from  seventh 
through  twelfth  grade,  arrive  in  a  fleet 
of  fifteen  buses,  converging  from  five 
surrounding  townships.  Here  they  en¬ 
joy  advantages  never  dreamed  of  when 


they  were  crowded  into  one-room 
country  schoolhouses:  well-lighted, 
functional  classrooms;  modern  cafe¬ 
teria,  fullv  equipped  auditorium  and 
gymnasium;  laboratories  and  shops. 

Heie,  as  in  so  many  of  today’s  new 
schools,  the  architects  used  Bethlehem 
open-web  steel  joists  to  speed  con¬ 
struction  and  keep  costs  down.  Strong 
and  fire-resistant,  these  lightweight 
steel  members  span  the  large  areas  of 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums,  elimi¬ 
nating  interior  supporting  columns. 
And  they  help  architects  to  stretch  tax 
dollars  farther  in  planning  the  attrac¬ 
tive  schools  so  badly  needed  today, 
and  in  the  years  ahead. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


bethlehei^ 


steel 
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Give-Away 

Race  Is  On, 
In  Auniors^ 


By  Doris  Willens 

London 

The  Pleet  Street  scramble  for 
circulation  in  the  children’s 
readership  field  is  on.  And  it 
is  slightly  reminiscent  of  pre¬ 
war  circulation  battles  when 
newspapers  gave  away  every¬ 
thing  from  sets  of  books  to  life 
insurance  for  persons  who 
dropped  dead  with  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  in  their  hands. 

Both  of  the  newspapers 
whose  daily  sales  top  the  four 
million  mark — the  tabloid  Daily 
Mirror  and  Beaverbrook’s  Daily 
Express — came  out  on  Sept.  1 
with  their  new  Junior  editions. 
(E&P,  Sept.  4,  page  12.) 

Now  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch 
— co-owned  by  Lord  Rother- 
mere  and  the  News  of  the 
World — has  brought  out  a 
Junior  Sketch.  It’s  FREE. 

The  Junior  edition  is  part  of 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  daily 
edition. 

There  are,  apparently,  to  be 
plenty  of  give-aways  for  the 
kiddies  by  the  Junior  editions. 
The  Junior  Express  is  offering 
TV  sets,  record-players  and  bi¬ 
cycles  for  winners  of  a  contest, 
and  £1  ($2.80)  for  every  read¬ 
er’s  letter  that  is  printed.  The 
Junior  Mirror  is  offering  free 
Stratocruiser  flights,  1,300 
prizes  for  various  puzzle  con¬ 
tests,  and  five  shillings  (70 
cents)  for  every  letter  printed. 

The  Junior  Express  offers  a 
holiday  on  a  “real  ranch  in 
Britain,”  four  invitations  to  go 
on  location  with  the  “Moby 
Dick”  film  unit,  two  TV  sets, 
10  record-players  and  100  bi¬ 


cycles  for  winners  of  a  quiz 
contest. 

The  papers,  not  unnaturally, 
are  using  gimmicks  that  have 
made  their  daily  editions  so 
popular.  The  Junior  Express 


Holland  Likes 
A  New-Type 

is  using  many  of  the  well-  tkt  TYT"  1  1 

known  writers  of  its  parent  i\|0^VS  W00K.1V 
naner.  and  such  tvnical  Beaver-  v 


UNITD  PRESS 


paper,  and  such  typical  Beaver 
brook  heads  as  “This  Ban  Is 
Silly.” 

TTie  Junior  Mirror  is  employ¬ 
ing  the  device  that  has  made 
the  Mirror  the  paper  with  the 
world’s  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion — the  “hallo  to  everybody” 
technique,  the  “by  the  way, 
what  do  you  think  about  such- 
and-such”  approach. 

Both  feature  a  number  of 
comics,  “space”  and  science  fic¬ 
tion  stories,  adventure  serials, 
hobby  pages,  guessing  games, 
features  about  brave  children, 
and  lots  of  pictures. 

In  both  papers,  most  of  the 
advertising  came  from  candy 
manufacturers.  Other  ads  in¬ 
cluded  children’s  encyclopedias, 
children’s  departments  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  breakfast  cer¬ 
eals,  soft  drinks  and  soap 
novelties. 

The  rules  of  etiquette  were 
dished  on  the  day  the  Junior 
editions  came  out.  When  the 
Express  announced  that  it 
would  publish  a  Junior  edition 
(many  weeks  after  the  first 
Mirror  announcement)  the  Mir¬ 
ror  “welcomed”  it  editorially. 
Which  were  surprising  tactics. 

But  on  press  day  the  Daily 
Mirror  ran  a  page-two  editorial 
headed  PARENTS  WILL  DE¬ 
CIDE.  The  editorial  was  about 
a  Junior  Express  article  which 
condemned  the  movie  censors 
for  banning  children  from  the 
science-fiction  film  “Them,”  and 
hinted  that  children  might 
sneak  in  to  see  it  anyway. 

Said  the  Mirror:  “What  is  the 
Junior  Express  thinking  about? 
Would  it  like  its  young  readers 
to  slip  into  the  pictures  in  false 
moustaches  and  see  ‘Compan¬ 
ions  of  the  Night’ — a  film  about 
prostitution  1  ...  A  junior 
newspaper  has  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  family.  Parents 
must  be  able  to  rely  on  its  con¬ 
tents.” 

And  with  that  rather  typical 
ringing  challenge  from  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  race  for  the  junior 
readers — and  their  parents — 
was  on. 

• 

Parade  Office  Moves 

On  Oct.  15  Parade  will  move 
from  its  present  offices  in  the 
Chrysler  Building  to  new  and 
larger  air  conditioned  quarters 
at  285  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Also  involved  in 
the  expansion  move  is  Parade’s 
Detroit  office  which  moved  to 
28  West  Adams,  on  Sept.  13. 


Amsterdam 
A  NEW  type  of  news  weekly, 
Elseviers,  has  been  the  biggest 
post-war  journalistic  hit  in  the 
Netherlands. 

It  specializes  in  political, 
economic  and  cultural  articles 
closely  geared  to  the  breaking 
news.  It  has  its  own  foreign 
correspondents  in  London,  New 
York,  Brussels,  Paris,  Zurich 
and  Bonn,  and  some  400  part- 
time  collaborators.  Staff  writers 
roam  the  world  covering  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

P.  Van  Eck,  director  of  Else¬ 
viers,  described  the  unique  ex¬ 
periment  in  journalism  as  a 
“magazine  run  like  a  newspa¬ 
per,”  but  it  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  Time,  Newsweek  or 
the  British  Sunday  papers. 

There  is  nothing  exactly  like 
this  cross  between  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Bom  just  after  the  war,  in 
October,  1945,  it  has  grown 
from  a  circulation  of  40,000  to 
135,000  and  from  a  skimpy  six- 
pages  to  a  five-section  giant 
that  averages  48  pages.  Its 
page-size  is  slightly  smaller 
than  a  normal  newspaper’s. 

A  staff  of  25  editors  under 
chief  editor  W.  G.  N.  de  Keizer 
turn  out  the  weekly  in  its  new 
five-story  premises  here.  It  is 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  daily 
Algemeen  Handelsblad  since  it 
does  not  own  its  own  presses. 

In  addition  to  commentaries 
on  the  week’s  main  news  events, 
Elseviers  has  pages  devoted  to 
the  arts,  women,  children, 
sports  and  literature.  Its  annual 
editorial  budget  is  some  900,000 
guilders  (about  $250,000). 

Politically,  Elseviers  is  about 
the  center,  which  aligns  it  with 
most  of  the  Netherlands  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  strictly  non-sensa- 
tional. 

The  new  type  of  journalism 
introduced  by  Elseviers  has 
caught  on  fast,  and  seven  com¬ 
petitors  are  now  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Van  Eck  said  that  within 
a  few  years,  Elseviers  hopes  to 
reach  a  circulation  of  200,000. 

Profits  Are  Refreshing 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Employes  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  are  enjoying  their 
lunch  in  the  News  Cafeteria  in 
cool  comfort.  They  tapped  their 
candy  and  soft  drink  vending 
machine  profits  to  purchase  an 
air  conditioner. 
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Just  a  minute,  Doc . .  ."Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnesota 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


W.  W.  Ball’s  Addresses, 
A  Newspaper  Novel 


“Under  our  present  economic 
and  political  system,  the  Negro 
continues  very  nearly  a  slave, 
but  chains  are  being  steadily 
forged  for  the  poor-white  too, 
while  a  real  emancipation  is 
the  certain  prospect,  through 
industrial  progress,  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  Negroes. 


Photo  Mysteries 
Visible  at  Fair 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


THE  EDITOR  AND  THE  REPUB¬ 
LIC.  Papers  and  Addresses  of  William 
Watts  Ball.  Edited  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Anthony  Harrigan.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. :  The  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  209  pp.  $5. 

If  you  remember  even  the 
last  20  years  of  William  Ball’s 
writing  and  speaking,  you’ll  re¬ 
call  the  clear  conservatism  of 
his  thinking,  his  newspaper 
idealism,  and  the  forthright 
eloquence  that  made  him  an 
influence  well  beyond  his  South 
Carolina.  And  there  will  be 
nostalgia  in  these  prepared  pa¬ 
pers  given  during  his  62  years 
in  journalism.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  and  the  first  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

In  1911,  writing  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  in  his  state,  he 
observed : 


me  a  real  emancipation  is  South  Bend,  Ind. 

e  certain  prospect,  through 

iustrial  progress,  for  thous-  ^ow  newspapers  receive 
,ds  of  Negroes.  photographs  by  wire  was  the 

“I  don’t  think  the  Negroes  tjie  South  Bend 

e  free.  I  think  they  ought  to  f 


“If  there  be  approaching  the 
flames  of  a  political  revolution 
ignited  by  the  laboring  man’s 
discontent,  the  wise  policy  is  to 
start  a  counter  flame  to  over¬ 
come  it  by  helping  to  convert 
him  into  a  small  capitalist,  into 
a  homeowner  in  the  town,  or  a 
landowning  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try.’’ 

In  1914,  on  the  Negro  ques¬ 
tion  in  South  Carolina — which 
he  assumed  to  be  “a  common¬ 
wealth  typical  of  the  south” — 
he  wrote: 

“The  Negroes  are  practically 
without  the  right  of  suffrage. 
They  cannot  serve  on  juries, 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  form 
part  of  the  state’s  militia 
forces,  and  they  receive  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  common  schools  and 
colleges  to  seven  bestowed  upon 
the  whites.  The  Negroes  hold 
no  civil  offices  in  the  state  .  .  . 


are  free.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  free,  too— but  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  that  our  white  civiliza- 


AFL  Industrial  Exposition  over 
Labor  Day  week-end.  Julius 


ccxiitsu  tiiob  UU&  wilivc  ciTixixiA'  Y _  *  fn  *1-  i 

tion  annears  to  be  restine  in  Tribune  photogra- 

tion  appears  to  be  resting  in  explained  the  mysteries 

part  on  a  white  slavery  and  wirephoto  to  the  crLds. 

one  with  constantly  strengthen-  ^ 

ing  shackles.”  Wirephoto  equipment  was  in- 

It  took  some  editorial  for-  stalled  in  the  newspaper  s  booth. 


titude  to  write  and  speak  that  Vomes  describing  the  pictures 
in  the  South  Carolina  of  1914.  be  sent  were  amplified  so  the 
And  40  years  later,  it  still  holds  crowd  could  hear  and  photos 
discernment  and  a  sense  of  were  developed  in  a  darkroom 
prophesy.  which  had  windows  of  trans- 

Mr.  Ball’s  “Back  to  Calhoun,”  Parent  red  cellophane, 
a  paper  read  in  1917,  is  a  keen 

analysis  of  suffrage  and  repre-  Mr.  Cooke  recalls  as  a  wam- 
sentation.  His  “Back  to  Aristoc-  ing  that  men  enough  restricted 
racy”  in  1919  give  the  editor’s  to  the  same  ideas  in  the  1920’s, 
discerning  views  on  the  relation  hungry  and  hopeless,  enabled 
of  property  to  liberty  and  on  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  to 


fitness  for  suffrage. 


convince  the  average  German 


Seventeen  papers  in  this  vol-  he  was  a  have-not,  the  average 
ume,  astutely  brought  together  Italian  he  was  a  Roman  robbed 
with  an  illuminating  biographi-  of  his  birthright,  the  average 
cal  Introduction  by  Anthony  Russian  that  he  was  the  arche- 
Harrigan  of  the  Norfolk  Vir-  type  of  the  modern  man  stunted 
ginian-Pilot,  reestablish  Wil-  in  his  growth  by  the  luxury  of 
liam  Ball  as  a  political  philoso-  the  Imperial  court, 
pher  and  arresting  journalist  of  author  of  this  chapter 

sature,  for  those  who  inay  have  „„  ..^hg  Cultural 

forgotten.  And  Mr.  Harrigan,  Democracy”  hopes  that  papers 
on  the  staff  of  the  News  and  opinions  can  remain  as  di- 
Couner  during  part  of  Mr.  ygj.gg 

as  possible.  In  the  years 
Ball’s  editorship,  is  worthy  of  predicts,  the  intel- 

his  subject.  The  book  is  a  valu-  curiosity,  and  integrity 

able  addition  to  the  literature 

of  newspaper  thinking  and  ^^an  the  education  of  the  men 
writing.  women  who  make  it.  That 

.  .  ,  education  —  its  acumen  and 

12  Write  in  Warning  practical  idealism  —  Mr.  Cooke 

Of  *Mass  Mediocrity*  believes,  will  be  the  mold,  not 

''  only  for  our  newspapers,  but 

TO  _ _  for  our  culture  and  our  de- 


12  Write  in  Warning 
Of  \Mass  Mediocrity* 


IS  THE  COMMON  MAN  TOO  COM- 
MON?  Our  Cultural  Resources  and  mocracy 
What  We  are  Doing  About  Them.  By  \t,.  if 
Alistair  Cooke,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  '  ^ 

and  ten  others.  Norman,  Oklahoma:  the  “Co 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  146  pp.  about  tl 


SanViego 

«6IG6ER 


RESTAURANT  SALES 

Atlanta,  6a . $55,369,000 

Dayton,  Ohia .  55,755,000 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  ...  53,716,000 
Son  Antonio,  Texas  .  .  37,105,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 42/491 ,000 

Tampa -St.  Potorsburg,  Fla.  45,595,000 


Alistair  Cooke,  American 
correspondent  of  the  Manches- 


ood°*^rute^  ^r.  Krutch  in  his  chapter  on 
Oklahoma:  the  “Common  Man,”  wonders 
MS.  146  pp.  about  the  effect  of  passivity  in 
"  our  mass  and  quantity  com- 

American  niunication.  Only  those  who 
Manches-  “practically  qualify  as  ath- 


SAN  DIEGO, 


CALIFORNIA 


$58,880,000 


i^an  BitQO  Union 
Evining  Tribune 


You  9«t  mor*  for  your  odvortHing 
dollor  with  Ihu  “SATURATION’*  cftcu* 
lotion  of  thoM  two  groot  ntwspopon 
. . .  compWt*,  euthontkatod,  “oskod* 
for”  covorogo  of  evor  90%  of  Iho 
ftitlion  Dollar  Son  Diogo  AAorltol. 


EffttSiltU  lATIIlAHT  IT  IRI  W18T-HOILI&AY  CO..  INC. 


ter  Guardian,  fears  that  the  letes,”  he  says,  battle  their 
United  States  may  be  approach-  way  any  more  to  see  a  ball 
ing  the  day  when  a  steel  work-  game  in  person.  They  sit  on 
er  in  Gary,  Indiana,  and  a  the  first-base  or  fifty-yard  line 
date-farmer  in  Indio,  Califor-  by  their  own  TV  set,  highball 
nia,  will  buy  their  paper  and  in  hand.  And  remote  discus- 
get  their  foreign  news  from  sion  panels  or  commentators 
the  same  agency  man  in  Berlin  form  opinions  for  them.  His- 
or  Washington,  and  read  the  trionics  more  than  reason  makes 
same  columns  by  the  same  man  the  appeal, 
in  New  York  or  Washington.  Confusions  for  the  common 
“Once  every  man  reads  the  man  arise,  Mr.  Krutch  sug- 
same  things  as  his  neighbor  gests,  when  consciously  or  un- 
and  thinks  the  same  thoughts,”  consciously  the  Common  De- 
he  deplores,  “the  common  man  nominator,  identical  with  the 
is  here  with  a  vengeance;  that  Ideal,  is  permitted  to  function 
is  to  say,  the  mass  bigot.”  as  a  standard  of  excellence. 
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Anyone  you  know? 

Someone  in  your  community — perhaps  someone  you  know 
or  love — may  be  Night’s  next  victim  ...  it  could  even  be 
you.  Most  street  crimes  and  traffic  deaths  happen  at  night, 
for  people  can't  see  in  the  dark! 

Twisted  bodies,  ruined  lives  and  broken  hearts  are  a 
terrible  price  to  pay  for  poor  street  lighting.  Safe  lighting 
reduces  night  crime  and  night  trafiic  deaths,  increases 
night  business,  and  builds  civic  pride  and  community 
prestige.  Old,  unsafe  lighting  systems  give  less  light  j>er 
dollar  spent,  and  cost  more  to  maintain.  Night  crime  and 


accidents  mean  extra  police  work,  paid  for  with  tax  money. 

So  a  community  pays  for  safe  lighting  whether  the 
community  has  it  or  not. 

Safe  street  lighting  gives  people  priceless  protection, 
and  costs  only  a  few  dollars  per  year,  depending  on  local 
needs.  .Make  sure  your  streets  are  safely  lighted. 

Your  newspaper,  informing  and  inspiring  civic-minded 
groups,  can  win  safe  lighting  for  your  community.  Your 
electric  company  will  help. 

Fight  the  dangers  of  darkness  with  light!  Write  today 
for  FREE  Booklet  No.  7  and  aids  to  action. 


National  Street  And  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

DEPT.  N  •  t4IO  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAN  D.  OH  I O 
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CIRCULATION 


Postal  Service  Delay 
Data  to  Be  Compiled 


New  Castle,  N.  H. 

New  England  circulation 
managers  are  going  to  compile 
a  case  study  about  poor  postal 
service  that  has  resulted  in  loss 
of  newspaper  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers,  at  its 
summer  convention  here  last 
week,  named  Richard  H.  Gilles¬ 
pie  Jr.  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  as  chairman  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  prepare  data 
on  actual  cases  where  newspaper 
mail  deliveries  were  delayed  due 
to  postal  service. 

Mr.  Gillespie  will  compile  the 
data  and  present  it  to  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  action  at  yet  a 
higher  level,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub- 


The  NEACM  also  plans  to 
carry  its  fight  for  better  postal 
service  to  one  of  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield’s  close 
aides,  James  Bouton^  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  able  to  attend  its  winter 
meeting  in  January  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Gillespie  said  his  circula¬ 
tion  department  can  mail  news¬ 
papers  overnight  into  Maine, 
but  encounters  a  two  to  three 
day  delay  in  service  to  points  on 
Cape  Cod.  The  CMs  here  agreed 
that  the  biggest  New  England 
bottleneck  is  the  postal  annex 
at  South  Station  in  Boston. 

“Up  country”  CMs  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  also  reported  poor  de¬ 
livery  service  hampering  their 
mail  subscriptions. 

Other  CMs  reported  that  Post 
Office  reports  on  tracers  have 
been  in  “direct  contradiction” 
to  what  subscribers  have  had  to 


tion  Managers’  Association,  ex¬ 
plained  the  ICMA  program  for 
the  coming  year.  He  advocated 
more  “hot  potato”  subjects  for 
discussion  at  regional  meetings. 
He  also  said  CMs  should 
“watch  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
news  tips  ...  a  new  slant  on 
an  old  story  is  usually  inter¬ 
esting.” 


New  ABC  Rule 


Aids  Weeklies 


In  Big  Cities 


Carrier  of  Month 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  begun  its  11th  year 
for  the  News  Carrier  of  the 
Month  program  in  which 
“Oscar”  awards  will  go  to  each 
winner.  Carriers  of  the  Month 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  win 
even  higher  laurels,  the  News 
Carrier  Achievement  Award. 
This  group  of  carriers  will  be 
known  as  Honorary  Carriers  of 
the  Month.  They  will  receive 
achievement  trophies.  Monthly 
entertainment  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  Carriers  of  the  Month, 
who  are  selected  each  month  on 
the  basis  of  a  merit  and  demerit 
system. 


New  Sunday  Edition 
For  5c  More  Per  Week 


Some  193  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  metropolitan  areas 
stand  to  benefit  from  a  new  rul¬ 
ing  made  last  week  at  a  two- 
day  meeting  in  New  York  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  board  of  directors. 

The  board  ruled  that  hence¬ 
forth  small  weeklies,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  ABC  managing 
director,  may  be  audited  every 
two  years  instead  of  annually 
as  has  been  required. 

Up  to  now,  193  member  week¬ 
lies  published  in  large  cities 
were  required  to  have  an  audit 
once  a  year  along  with  the 
large  dailies  in  their  city. 
Adds  Agency  Classification 
The  ABC  board  also  added 
a  new  advertising  agency  mem¬ 
bership  classification  for  agen¬ 
cies  billing  less  than  $250,000. 
These  agencies  may  now  become 
members  by  paying  a  $25  mem¬ 
bership  fee,  for  which  they  will 


Usher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  say  about  delayed  mail  serv- 

Courant,  has  agreed  to  act  as  ice.  Lebanon,  fa. 

the  NEACM’s  contact  through  Mr.  Gillespie  noted  that  the  .  Lebanon  Daily  News  will 

the  NEPA  to  the  ANPA.  widespread  increase  in  delivery  j^tioduce  a  Sunday  edition  Oct. 

- - - ^  trouble  has  come  along  with  the  ^  »  seven-day  news- 

T  DcAAcMlNllf  I C  last  three  increases  in  newspa-  was  announced  Sept. 

I  KrfVIhnnVi/fl  J  per  postal  rates.  the  anniversary  of  the  News’ 

■■  •  1  founding  in  1872. 

Another  circulation  problem  .  •  i. 

aired  at  the  convention  was  ex-  eight-page  color  comic 

plained  by  Frank  Geoghegan  of  section,  featuring  23  comics, 

the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  "7?^.  ^  carried  by  the  Sunday 

RliVIMR  Ledger,  NEACM  president,  and  edition.  There  also  will  be  an 

Guy  W.  Mersereau  of  the  eight-page,  tabloid  magazine. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  sec-  Single  copy  price  of  the  Sun- 
retary-treasurer.  They  said  day  will  be  10c,  but  home- 

postal  service  from  Boston  to  delivery  subscribers  will  receive 

Cape  Cod  has  “deteriorated  ma¬ 
terially”  since  mail  was  taken 
off  trains  and  sent  by  trucks. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  and  president 
of  the  International  Circula- 


be  entitled  to  a  choice  of  re¬ 
ports  on  any  25  publications, 
or  pay  $50  and  get  a  choice  of 
100  reports. 

This  rule,  said  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  ABC,  is  expected 
to  encourage  more  agencies  to 
join,  and  could  possibly  double 
agency  membership  currently 
pegged  at  147. 

New  Directors 

The  board  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  new  directors  to 
fill  unexpired  terms.  G.  A.  Shall- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  B  o  r  g-W  a  r  n  e  r 
Corp.,  Chicago,  succeeds  L.  H. 
Crites,  advertising  manager, 
cereal  division  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  who  resigned. 
William  C.  Sproull,  advertising 
manager  of  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  succeeds  the 
late  Harold  H.  Noyes  of  Oneida 
Ltd.,  who  died  last  March. 

Since  Messrs.  Shallberg  and 
Sproull  are  filling  unexpired 
terms  they  will  be  up  for  re¬ 
nomination  next  month. 

Discussion  of  Metropolitan 
Areas  was  tabled  by  the  board 
until  its  December  meeting  to 
be  held  in  New  York. 

Plans  for  observance  of  the 
ABC’s  40th  anniversary  next 
month  were  discussed.  Sched¬ 
uled  to  get  underway  in  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  20, 
the  affair  will  be  opened  with 
the  annual  dinner  at  which 
Vicepresident  Richard  Nixon 
will  speak. 
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is  available  to  you  in  the 

HAMMOND-EAST  CHICAGO 
"SUPER  MARKEr 


4  Go  to  College 
On  Carrier  Profits 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Four  young  men  starting 
college  this  month  will  be 
using  money  earned  as  car¬ 
riers  to  pay  expenses. 

W.  S.  Rowley,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Jfor  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch,  has  turned 
over  to  them  nearly  $6,000 — 
their  savings  and  interest 
from  the  Virginian  -  Pilot 
Carriers’  Savings  Account,  a 
program  started  by  the  news¬ 
paper  about  seven  years  ago. 

The  four  youths  have  a 
total  of  about  20  years’  serv¬ 
ice  as  carriers  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 


If  you’re  looking  to  fertile  fields 
aim  your 


for  ‘sales-shooting’ 
sights  at  the  prosperous  Ham-| 
mond  East  Chicago  dual  cityj 
market. 


FOR  HEADS  . . . 

FOR  FOODSTORE  . . . 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  DISPLAY 
USE  MODERN  WIDE 
RANGE  LINOTYPES 

1;  the  versatile  machines  that 
&  cMt  ad  composition  costs 


Here’s  a  high-powered 
market  of  over  200,000  people 
with  a  buying  potential  of  more 
than  $300,000,000.  Retail  sales 
in  1953  alone  amounted  to  $204,- 
980,000 !  And  remember — your 
best  bet  for  doing  a  complete 
SELLING  JOB  in  this  market 
is  the  HAMMOND  TIMES. 


'“SALES-WEDGE”  in  the  DUAL 
lammond-East  Cliica£o  Market 


LINOTYPi  COMPANY 
29  Ryamon  StrMt,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

,  «tt  in  Linotype  rimei  Somm  4M. 
mtmbtn  of  tlit  SpartcM  family  ^ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Casey,  Simmons  Review 
Teaching  Objectives 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Aspirations  of  journalism 
education  are  revealed  in  the 
self-criticisms  of  two  of  its 
spokesmen  at  the  AEJ  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albuquerque  recently. 
For  those  who  wonder  just 
what  the  journalism  schools  are 
aiming  at,  the  analysis  of  ob¬ 
jectives  by  these  two  long¬ 
time  teachers — one  the  head  of 
a  large,  the  other  a  small 
school — offers  considerable  an¬ 
swer. 

Industry  skeptics  will  find 
something  in  this  soul-search¬ 
ing  to  corroborate  their  own  in¬ 
dictment  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  frank  admission 
that  college  training  for  jour¬ 
nalism  is  falling  short  of  its 
potentialities. 

But  for  the  majority  of  its 
critics,  who  conceive  journal¬ 
ism  education  as  merely  trade- 
school  training  in  elementary 
writing  and  editing  techniques 
“which  could  be  better  learned 
in  a  newsroom,”  this  public  in¬ 
trospection  offers  opportunity 
for  more  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  schools  and 
departments  are  straining  to¬ 
ward. 

The  two  spokesmen  were 
Ralph  Casey,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and 
George  Simmons,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Tulane  University  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism. 

Jobs  as  Criteria 

Dr.  Casey,  speaking  on  the 
“Challenge  to  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cation,”  ventured  “a  few  pre¬ 
dictions  on  what  seem  to  me 
the  several  problems  (journal¬ 
ism  education)  will  face  in  the 
next  decade.”  Rrst  he  struck 
at  the  notion  that  success  of 
the  journalism  schools  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of 
their  graduates  placed  in  jobs 
or  the  kind  of  jobs  they  hold. 
Said  he: 

“I  know,  of  course,  that  we 
accept,  sometimes  too  casually, 
the  following  roles:  We  train 
students  in  certain  skills  they 
require  as  communications 
craftsmen  and  build  upon  this 
senior  college  offerings  that  are 
in  essence  courses  whose  con¬ 
tent  is  in  the  nature  of  applied 
social  science.  .  .  .  But  are  we 
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trying  to  visualize  our  task  as 
a  social  function,  broadly  con¬ 
ceived,  or  are  we  slap-happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  graduates  have 
been  placed  on  a  given  number 
of  newspapers  .  .  but  with 
little  interest  or  anxiety  over 
what  influences  these  young 
men  and  women  may  exert  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  read¬ 
ers?” 

In  many  cases,  he  said,  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  are  too  prone 
to  assume  that  when  they  train 
undergraduates  in  skills  they 
have  satisfactorily  resolved 
their  responsibility.  “If  we 
serve  only  to  give  our  charges 
a  little  package  of  skills,  there 
is  little  likelihood  they  will 
rise  above  the  level  of  current 
demands  that  enable  them  to 
hold  a  job  acceptably,”  he 
warned. 

Sense  of  Obligation 

“What  synthesis  have  the 
journalism  departments  and 
liberal  arts  colleges  contrived 
on  each  of  our  several  campuses 
to  enable  the  graduate  to  carry 
away  a  deep  sense  of  his  ob¬ 
ligation  as  a  journalist?  A 
little  more  unified  thinking  is 
needed  on  what  makes  a  social¬ 
ly  conscious  and  courageous 
graduate.  We  are  preoccupied 
with  what  makes  a  successful 
graduate,  but  success  is  too 
often  measured  in  the  number 
of  our  alumni  who  serve  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs  on  dailies,  who  run 
weekly  papers  .  .  .  without 
measuring  their  willingness  to 
stand  up  in  face  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  demagogues,  or  to  oppose, 
when  necessary,  the  ill-timed 
schemes  of  selfish  pressures, 
or  over  the  long  haul  to  inform 
irrational  or  emotional  publics 
with  the  basic  facts  that  logi¬ 
cally  govern  their  domestic 
and  international  security  and 
prog:ress,” 

Suggesting  that  journalism 
schools  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  training  of  numbers. 
Dr.  Casey  said,  “In  the  next 
decade  (the  schools)  will  give 
more  attention  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  ‘intelligence’  and  not 
mere  mass  number  of  under¬ 
graduates.  I  mean  just  that — 
the  recruitment  of  able  under¬ 
graduates  who  are  best  equipped 
to  man  the  media.  .  .  .  Journal¬ 
ism  schools  will  raise  their  in¬ 
fer  September  18,  1954 


structional  standards,  I  do  not 
refer  only  to  resorting  to  grad¬ 
uate  status  where  controls  are 
more  rigid  in  admitting  stu¬ 
dent  applicants  or  content  more 
systematically  organized  to  ex¬ 
plore  certain  difficult  problems. 

I  refer  also  to  instruction  on 
all  levels.  Future  reporters  and 
editors  require  training  in  more 
effective  observation,  inquiry 
and  expression  than  some  of  us 
are  giving  at  present.  Inform¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  no  easy  task.  Clouding 
the  understanding  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  titillating  its  passing 
moods  and  fancies  is  easier.” 

Experienced  Facilities 

In  the  next  decade,  faculties 
of  schools  of  journalism  will  be 
better  trained,  he  predicted. 

“Adequate  training  in  the 
media  is  a  prime  requisite.  The 
aspiring  teacher  who  has  only 
the  B.A.  in  journalism,  with 
possibly  the  M.A.  immediately 
following  his  four  years  within 
college  walls,  is  handicapped 
for  journalism  teaching.  Prac¬ 
tical  experience  is  imperative.” 

Dr.  Casey  also  made  a  strong 
case  for  assumption  by  the 
schools  of  a  responsibility  for 
communications  research. 

In  the  next  decade,  he  ven¬ 
tured,  journalism  schools  will 
“encourage,  support  and  de¬ 
velop  research  and  use  research 
findings  and  will  set  research 
standards  on  a  level  with  those 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
other  established  disciplines.” 

Mr.  Simmons  foresaw  a 
“golden  age  of  journalism”  in 
which  the  schools  face  a  task 
of  “finding  those  who  are 
capable  of  assuming  more  than 
routine  roles  in  communica¬ 
tions  enterprises.” 

After  28  years  in  journalism 
classrooms,  he  said,  “I  offer  no 
formula  for  journalism  teach¬ 
ing.”  But  in  a  study  of  the 
curricula  in  the  less  generally 
known  journalism  departments, 
he  asserted,  he  found  the 
courses  in  opinion  too  often 
slighted. 

Elditorial  Writing 

“Many  of  the  departments,” 
said  Mr.  Simmons,  “give  full 
attention  to  news  courses,  they 
spread  into  the  frills  of  public 
relations,  home  economics  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  a  dozen  by-paths. 
But  comparatively  few  of  those 
departments  offer  editorial 
writing  or  any  similar  course. 
...  I  think  in  some  of  the 
larger  departments  and  schools 
the  tendency  is  to  relegate  the 
study  of  opinion-making  jour¬ 
nalism  to  a  secondary  position. 
.  .  .  The  very  nature  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  journal¬ 
ism  calls  for  more  emphasis,  in 


I 
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journalism  schools,  upon  the 
opinion-making  side.” 

Declaring  that  the  press 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
improvement  in  the  reporting 
of  facts,  Mr.  Simmons  said  one 
of  journalism  education’s  main 
tasks  “is  to  integrate  what  stu¬ 
dents  learn  in  all  departments 
of  college,  to  the  end  that  they 
will  write  more  intelligible 
news,  more  convincing  edi¬ 
torials,  more  revealing  reviews, 
more  attractive  advertisements. 

“Our  college-trained  journal¬ 
ism  students  should  be  able  to 
apply  whatever  they  have 
learned,  whether  in  the  social 
sciences,  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences,  or  the  human¬ 
ities,  in  timely  interpretations 
of  today’s  world.” 

In  other  talks  at  the  AEJ 
convention.  Dr.  Gerhart  D. 
Wiebe,  CBS  research  psycholo¬ 
gist,  speculated  on  trends  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  20  years  in  radio 
and  television  and  warned 
against  some  of  their  potential¬ 
ities  for  evil.  “The  technology 
of  modern  communication  will 
make  the  equivalent  of  brain 
washing  possible,”  he  said.  “It 
would  involve  no  coercion,  no 
incarceration,  no  violence.  Just 
a  crew  of  journalists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  who  could  show  a  man 
saying  and  doing  things  he 
didn’t  say  or  do. 

“I  have  actually  witnessed,” 
he  said,  “the  correction  of  a 
mistake  in  grammar  by  the 
cutting  and  patching  of  tape. 
It  is  presently  possible  to  reas¬ 
semble  a  man’s  words  and  even 
his  syllables.  With  the  advent 
of  video-tape,”  he  explained, 
“it  will  be  possible  to  alter  the 
behavior,  appearance  or  ges¬ 
tures  that  accompany  certain 
words.  In  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  it  will  be  possible  for  an 
editor  to  say,  ‘make  him  smile 
when  he  says  that.’  And  the 
technician  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  instruction  —  by 
cutting  and  patching  tape.” 

By  this  practice,  said  Mr. 
Wiebe,  “it  wouldn’t  be  the 
speaker  whose  perception  of  the 
truth  would  be  warped  to  fit  a 
formula.  It  would  be  the  audi¬ 
ence  whose  perception  of  their 
true  leaders  would  be  warped. 
If  we  still  enjoy  freedom  20 
years  from  now,”  the  CBS  psy¬ 
chologist  asserted,  “the  ethics 
and  tough  integrity  of  journal¬ 
ists  will  be  prominent  among 
the  reasons.  It  is  my  predic¬ 
tion  that  journalists  in  radio, 
television  and  press  will  be 
short-tempered  and  stubborn  in 
their  resistance  to  perversions 
of  the  marvelous  instruments 
that  engineers  have  produced 
for  us.” 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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J’Education 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
told  the  educators  he  believes 
the  “public  interest”  concept 
which  underlies  government 
regulation  of  private  broadcast¬ 
ing  inevitably  will  be  applied — 
in  a  moral  sense  at  least — to 
the  printed  word  of  communi¬ 
cations  as  well. 

“We  can  only  hope,”  he  said, 
“that  the  press  itself  will  raise 
its  own  standards  fast  enough 
to  forestall  any  type  of  legal 
regulation  that  might  endanger 
our  essential  democratic  liber¬ 
ties.” 

Dr.  Nixon  said  he  believes 
that  most  of  the  new  dailies  of 
the  future  will  come  from 
weeklies  in  the  faster-growing 
and  more  prosperous  small  cit¬ 
ies.  “Further  consolidation  may 
be  expected  in  the  next  20  years 
in  cities  up  to  half  a  million  in 
population  or  even  slightly 
larger,  but  the  rate  will  be 
slower  for  the  simple  reason 
that  consolidation  already  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  cit¬ 
ies  that  were  ripe  for  it. 

“Number  of  suspensions  and 
mergers  will  decrease  during 
the  next  20  years,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted.  “There  are  not  many 
marginal  papers  in  the  daily 
field  today.  Some  further  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  may  be 
expected,”  he  believes,  “princi¬ 
pally  from  the  continued 
growth  of  small  regional  chains 
or  groups.” 

Dr.  Nixon  said  that  “although 
we  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  federal  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  affecting  newspapers  since 
1945,  I  cannot  find  in  them  any 
fundamental  threat  or  antago¬ 
nism  toward  the  private  own¬ 
ership  of  the  press.  The  same,” 
he  said,  “can  be  said  of  new 
legislation  adopted  in  the  last 


few  years  by  state  legislatures, 
except  for  a  few  purely  local 
situations.” 

Research  studies  reveal  un¬ 
mistakably,  he  said,  “that  peo¬ 
ple  still  find  their  newspapers 
to  be  indispensable,  but  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  reading 
fewer  papers  than  before  due 
to  a  number  of  elements  com¬ 
peting  for  a  reader’s  time  and 
money.” 

Freedom’s  Status 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Siebert  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  listed  de¬ 
velopments  that  may  affect  the 
status  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  U.  S.  as  “possible  shifts 
or  changes  in  world  conditions 
affecting  the  security  of  the 
U.  S.;  possible  shifts  in  the 
focus  of  power  within  the  U.  S.; 
and  the  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  maintained  by  the  press 
as  they  affect  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  press  and  government.” 

Among  specific  areas  in 
which  changes  in  these  rela¬ 
tions  are  taking  place,  he  de¬ 
clared,  are  those  in  which  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  state  press 
associations,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  are  working 
to  open  up  news  sources.  Much 
still  needs  to  be  done  in  both 
the  federal  agencies  and  local 
governments,  he  said. 

“The  problem  for  the  next  20 
years,”  he  believes,  “is  to  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  nation  in  a  free 
world.  The  problem  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom  in  the  face  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  holocaust.”  The  problem 
of  the  American  press,  he  said, 
“is  to  actively  take  part  in  this 
effort  while  trying  to  retain 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Advertising’s  Influence 

Dr.  Royal  H.  Ray  of  Florida 
State  University  told  the  dele- 
gates  that  “intelligently 
planned,  skillfully  prepared  and 
properly  used  advertising  is  so¬ 
cially  beneficial  and  economical¬ 
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ly  sound,  and  pointed  out  that 
even  in  the  face  of  widespread 
criticism,  advertising  has  grown 
in  strength  and  volume.  “It  is 
more  than  just  a  coincidence,” 
he  said,  “that  the  tremendous 
growth  in  advertising  has  par¬ 
alleled  the  unprecedented  in¬ 
crease  in  national  income  in 
the  U.  S.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  substantial  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  forecast  for  the  next 
two  decades;  and  if  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  is  to  be  substan¬ 
tial,  or,  even  double  or  more  as 
some  suspect,  advertising  also 
is  likely  to  experience  substan¬ 
tial  growth. 

“There  are  many,”  he  said, 
“who  feel  that  advertising  has 
its  best  opportunity  —  attains 
its  greatest  efficiency  —  when 
it  is  employed  to  introduce 
new  products  with  individual¬ 
istic  features.  Not  only  the 
growth  in  population  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  but  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  products  are 
likely  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  advertising. 

“Advertising  will  be  needed 
in  increasing  amounts  to  tell 
our  millions  of  people  about 
countless  thousands  of  new 
products  and  services.” 

• 

Cops  Follow  Up 
Daily ’s  Campaign 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

As  a  result  of  a  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  campaign  against  traffic 
hazards,  the  Police  Department 
will  make  corrections  at  all  traf¬ 
fic  signals  and  boulevard  stop 
signs  which  have  become  ob¬ 
structed  by  shrubbery  or  low- 
hanging  tree  branches. 

Also  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
drive,  Lt.  Francis  P.  Gaughan, 
police  traffic  director,  promised 
that  lines  denoting  pedestrian 
crossings  and  safety  zones  at  the 
danger-ridden  Main  and  Gene¬ 
see  intersection  downtown  will 
be  painted  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  public’s  attention 
focused  on  the  obscured  signals 
and  signs  by  Courier-Express 
photos  and  stories  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  A.  DeCillis  sent  an  ur¬ 
gent  message  over  the  police 
teletype  system  ordering  all  pre¬ 
cinct  commanders  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  locations  of  these 
hazards  to  his  office. 

• 

Scholarship  Awarded 

Manhattan,  Kas. 

Jerry  Hampton,  a  senior  in 
technical  journalism  from  Junc¬ 
tion  City,  has  been  named  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Fay  N.  Seaton  $150 
scholarship  in  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  College. 


Eric  Allen 
Hall  Opens 
At  Oregon  U. 

Eugene,  Ore. 

A  new  building,  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  ready  for  univer¬ 
sity  journalism  students  this 
Fall.  It  is  the  Eric  W.  Allen 
hall,  newest  building  on  the 
University  of  Oregon  campus. 

Named  for  the  first  dean  of 
Oregon’s  journalism  school,  the 
$600,000  structure  is  one  of  the 
largest  journalism  education 
buildings  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  few  planned 
and  constructed  for  journalism 
training. 

Allen  Hall  will  be  completely 
finished  and  furnished  when  the 
new  student  week  starts  Sept. 
19,  according  to  Dean  Gordon 
A.  Sabine.  Already  the  jour¬ 
nalism  offices  have  been 
moved  into  Allen  Hall  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  equipment  is 
under  way. 

Formal  dedication  of  the 
building  is  planned  for  Oct.  9. 

The  Eric  Allen  Memorial 
seminar  room  is  the  central 
and  dominating  feature.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
Allen  living  room,  it  features 
the  corner  fireplace  and 
beamed  ceiling  of  the  Allen 
home,  where  the  late  Dean 
Allen  met  with  students  during 
the  28  years  he  headed  the 
school. 

Offices  of  the  Daily  Emerald, 
student  newspaper,  are  there. 

In  the  main  lobby  is  a  spot¬ 
lighted  platform  holding  the 
100-year-old  Washington  press 
which  printed  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  published 
on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
river,  between  Portland  and 
Oregon  City,  at  the  present 
site  of  the  Publishers  Paper, 
Inc.,  plant. 


Papers  in  Store  Mural 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Reproductions  of  the  front 
pages  of  this  city’s  newspapers 
of  past  and  present  form  part 
of  a  mural  which  adorns  the 
news  Sears,  Roebuck  store  here. 
The  artists  are  William  Halsey 
and  his  wife,  Corrie  McCallum. 
The  latter  did  research  in  the 
local  libraries  to  get  the  exact 
appearance  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Gazette,  Charleston  Mer¬ 
cury,  Charleston  Courier  and 
the  present  News  and  Courier. 
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Last  year  this  giant 
soap  company  spent 
$10,660,745  in  newspapers! 


It  would  be  mighty  hard  to  miss  getting  a  piece 
of  this  newspaper  budget.  However,  did  you 
ever  think  that  you  could  be  getting  lots  more? 
One  way  to  pave  the  road  toward  larger  space, 
more  insertions,  is  to  let  some  of  their  advertis' 
ing  and  public  relations  executives  know  about 
you.  A  great  many  of  them  read  Editor  ^  Pub' 
LisHER  religiously  to  keep  up  with  happenings  in 


the  newspaper  world.  The  same  holds  true  for 
key  men  in  the  agencies  handling  the  account. 
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rr*  *1  T  T  served,  remedial  steps  are  taken 

V^rilCla.1  LJ  rff 0S  which  result  in  the  protection 
_  ^  of  citizens. 

I  .pnciipo  “The  crooked  lawyer  is  dis- 

vJv^llOLllC'  H.J1  barred,  the  incompetent  phy- 

■pi  \  1  sician  is  dropped  by  his  medi- 

1  rCSS  l\DllSGS  society,  the  crooked  politi¬ 

cian  is  kicked  out  of  office.  But 
SUNAPEE,  N.  H.  who  is  there  to  control  the  pub- 
“Irresponsibility  in  news  edi-  Usher  or  editor?” 
tors  can  be  more  damaging  to  In  a  partial  answer  to  his 
the  public  welfare  than  irre-  own  question.  Governor  Gregg, 
sponsibility  in  public  officials,”  a  lawyer  himself,  commented 
Governor  Hugh  Gregg  of  New  that  newspaper  industry  groups 
Hampshire  told  the  annual  could  render  a  great  service  by 
meeting  of  New  England  As-  censuring  those  who  transcend 
sociated  Press  News  Executives  the  bounds  of  accuracy  and  in- 
Association  here.  Sept.  9.  tegrity. 

The  integrity  of  an  editor,  Heated  Discussion 

the  governor  told  more  than  jjj  ^  heated  discussion  that 
100  editors  attending  the  three-  lasted  an  hour,  editors  sharply 
day  conference,  has  to  be  “even  took  issue  with  some  of  the 
higher  than  that  of  the  public  Governor’s  specific  complaints 
officeholder.  He  said  he  feels  a  against  the  press, 
dangerous  trend  is  developing  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Re-  (rj.)  Bulletin,  flatly  denied  the 
porters,  by  the  more  frequent  assertion  that  it  had  obtained 
use  of  bylines,  “feel  they  are  information  about  newspaper- 
licensed  to  express  personal  men  on  racetrack  payrolls  as 
views  on  personalities  or  issues  the  result  of  a  violation  of  con- 
in  news  stories.”  fidence. 

“Personal  convictions  of  an  The  Governor  defended  the 
editor  or  publisher  have  no  racetrack’s  refusal  to  give  an 
place  being  reflected  in  news  accounting  to  the  public,  on  the 
stories,”  he  asserted.  ground  it  is  a  private  corpora- 

When  malpractices  occur  in  tion.  Edmund  R.  McCullough, 
the  legal  profession,  he  ob-  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 


All  Nations 
Food  Section 
In  N.  Y.  Post 


A  48-page  Food  of  All  Na-  f  «« 

tions  section,  believed  to  be  the  .  largely  instrumental  m 

first  of  its  kind  in  any  American  bringing  about  the  current  fed- 
newspaper,  was  published  Sept. 

13  in  the  New  York  Post.  It  ^  , 

comprised  one-half  of  the  day’s  ^  U.  S.  Attorney  ^bert  Tieken 
paper,  which  ran  96-pages-the  termed  the  information  ob- 
maximum  number  of  pages  the 

Post’s  mechanical  facilities  per-  valuable”  to  the  government 
mit 

’  j  ,  A  TiA  1.  Figuring  prominently  in  the 

Edited  by  Agnes  Murphy,,  jjg^g  jg  Joseph  Glimco,  desig- 
food  editor,  the  section  con-  ^gted  as  the  “executive  direc- 
tained  information  about  and  Chicago  Taxicab 

recipes  for  the  home  prepara-  Divers  Union.  A  team  of  Tri- 
tion  of  famed  nationahty  dishes  {jy^g  reporters  accumulated  in- 
from  all  over  the  globe.  formation  about  him. 

A  part  of  the  section  was  de-  Highlight  of  the  inquiry  was 
voted  to  news  and  advertising  the  testimony  of  Henry  G. 
messages  from  metropolitan  Burger,  former  teamster  union 
area  hotels  and  restaurants  that  chief,  who,  in  an  interview  on  a 
feature  nationality  dishes.  lonely  country  road  at  2  a.m. 

Advertising  in  the  section  was  Sept.  10,  told  Tribune  report- 
completely  sold  out  days  before  ers  the  “inside  story”  of 
publication.  Grand  Union  stores  gangster  invasion  of  unions  in 
alone  ran  14  pages  of  advertis-  the  Chicago  area. 
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9  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-0>Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment  { 
mtJce  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 


bor  saving  unit.  Stui^y 
built  fmd  wiffi  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  it  prcmi- 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 
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What  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


In  your  new  dress  you  have 
made  E  &  P  even  brighter  and 
livelier  than  ever. 

Lester  R.  Barnhill 
Promotion  Manager, 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Add  my  congratulations. 

Dean  Smith 
Public  Service  Director, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

*  * 

A  marked  improvement  .  .  . 
cleaner  and  more  newsy. 

6.  J.  Bidder 

Publisher, 

Journal  of  Commerce, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Hearty  congratulations. 

Harold  S.  Barnes 

Director, 

Bureau  of  Advertising, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Our  compliments. 

J.  G.  Taylor  Spink 
General  Manager, 

The  Sporting  News, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marilyn,  Press  Eyeful 

To  THE  Editor:  I  do  not 
know  whether  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  make  any  comment 
on  the  publicity  campaign 
Marilyn  Monroe  was  given  by 
the  press,  radio  and  teevee  dur¬ 
ing  her  short  stay  in  New  York 
for  the  filming  of  “Seven  Year 
Itch”  for  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox,  but  if  they  do  I  would 
like  the  following  for  your 
record. 

Many  personalities  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  as  capable  as  Marilyn 
Monroe  have  come  into  town 
without  being  heralded  in  the 
manner  of  La  Monroe. 

Many  other  glamorous  per¬ 
sonalities  with  stories  arrived  in 
New  York — but  none  received 
as  much  space  as  Marilyn,  who 
arrived  in  New  York  without  a 
story  to  tell. 

Here  was  this  blonde  star 
who  was  still  happily  married 
to  Joe  DiMaggio;  who  did  not 
get  thrown  out  of  a  country  or 
a  pub  for  being  boisterously 
drunk,  who  was  not  suing  any¬ 
body  for  anything  .  .  .  yet  she 
was  met  by  a  press  turnout 
that  (the  press  boys  tell  me) 
was  only  surpassed  by  a  Presi¬ 
dential  arrival. 

And  every  one  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  who 
covered  her  arrival — and  stay — 
in  New  York  had  their  material 
used! 


Well,  why?  The  only  reason  i 
we  can  fathom  out  of  all  this  ' 
is  the  fact  that  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  publicity  c|3part- 
ment  worked  very  closely  with 
reporters  and  photographers 
and  kept  city  desks  and  photo 
assignment  editors  apprised  of 
her  activities  without  turmoil 
or  confusion  or  phoney  steers. 

When  her  schedule  was 
changed  we  immediately  notified 
all  desks;  when  a  particularly 
good  scene  (i.e.  the  blowing  up 
of  her  dress  around  her  umbil¬ 
icus)  was  to  be  filmed,  the  Fox 
publicity  boys  told  the  press 
exactly  the  when,  wheres,  whats 
and  whys  and  then  urged  the 
film  director  to  play  the  scene 
a  few  times  just  for  the  press 
boys  and  girls. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  reason 
why  I  believe  Fox  ran  away  j 
with  the  publicity  campaign  of 
all  time.  Just  by  honest  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press. 

Meyer  Hutneb 
Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Film  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^ReverentT  Style 
To  THE  Editor:  I  was  some¬ 
what  shocked  in  reading  (Aug. 
28)  a  story  about  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  is  turning  preacher. 
That  is  perfectly  all  right.  I 
think  everybody  has  a  right  to 
climb  a  step  or  two  higher  in 
his  living  and  thinking  level. 

What  I  am  objecting  to  is 
your  magazine  repeatedly  call¬ 
ing  him  “Rev.  Shaw.” 

Don’t  your  people  know  that 
a  man  so  called  is  either  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider  or  a 
Negro  preacher?  If  you  will 
consult  the  AP  style  W)k,  7.5, 
you  will  note  that  he  must  be 
“Rev.  Mr.  Shaw”  or  “Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw.”  To  call  a  man  “Rev. 
Shaw”  would  be  like  calling 
our  Secretary  of  State  “Hon. 
Dulles.”  It  just  isn’t  done  in 
the  best  circles  and  I  want  the 
E  &  P  to  be  there. 

Dwight  Marvin 

Editor, 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 

Reducing  Accidents 
To  THE  Editor:  I  note  with 
interest  an  editorial  (Aug.  14) 
captioned  “Safety  Campaigns.” 

Beginning  with  1941,  the 
newspapers  have  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  reduction  of 
highway  traffic  accidents 
through  the  medium  of  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving 
Campaign.  Through  this  me¬ 
dium  over  400  newspapers  ac¬ 
tually  practice  safety  as  well  as 
write  about  it. 

R.  A.  Cooke 

Manager, 

ANPA  Traffic  Dept. 


Advertisement  _ 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Slugger  Wins 
the  Game 

Slugger  White,  the  home  town’s 
star  baseball  player,  dropped  by  the 
other  day  to  talk  about  baseball,  and 
to  “tell  one”  on  himself. 

Seems  Slugger  had  been  baby-sit¬ 
ting.  “/  was  doing  just  fine,^*  he  said, 
*‘until  it  was  time  fora  diaper  change.* 
I  called  Mom  on  the  phone  for  advice. 
Still  didn*t  get  it  right.  Then  Dad 
set  me  straight.** 

“  ‘Place  the  diaper  like  a  baseball 
diamond  with  you  at  bat,’  he  said. 
‘Fold  second  base  over  home  plate, 
and  pin  first  and  third  base  on  home 
plate.’  That  did  it— with  no  errors!” 

From  where  I  sit,  Sluggefs  Dad 
had  the  idea.  Often,  like  his  Mom,  a 
lot  of  us  tend  to  give  advice  in  our 
terms  without  considering  the  other 
fellow* s  way  of  doing  things.  Even  in 
choosing  your  favorite  beverage,  it*s 
best  to  think  of  your  neighbor.  If  you 
like  tea,  and  I  prefer  a  temperate 
glass  of  beer,  we  should  both  “play 
the  game”  and  try  to  understand 
each  other* s  point  of  view. 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fotog  Should  Match 
Reporter:  Radosta 

By  James  L.  Collings 


John  S.  Radosta,  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
who  flies  his 
own  airplane, 
took  off  this 
week,  mildly 
and  conserva¬ 
tively,  on  a  few 
matters  con- 
c  e  r  n  i  n  g  pic- 
t  u  r  e  s,  picture 
editing  and 
newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Mr.  Radosta 
— heavy-browed,  dark  and  40 
— became  picture  overseer  last 
February.  A  large,  wet  over¬ 
flow  of  opinion  has  built  up  in 
his  mind  since  then,  and  here¬ 
with  some  of  the  splashes: 

“I  don’t  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  a  photographer  should 
ever  end  up  as  picture  editor.” 

Why?  his  visitor  asked. 

“Because,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
think  he  knows  enough  about 
the  whole  problem  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  His  experience  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  phase  only. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  pictures, 
pictures,  pictures,  and  not  a 
complete  understanding  of  all 
the  many  ramiflcations  of  pub¬ 
lishing.” 


Wrong  Tradition 
This  interview  occupied  an 
hour  of  our  lives.  Half  of  it 
was  spent  with  John  gulping 
down  eggs  and  french  fries  in 
the  Times’  cafeteria,  his  brown 
eyes  moving  as  fast  as  the  food 
went  down. 

Always  this  nervous,  John? 
This  unsettled?  Job  that  press¬ 


ing?  Working  for  a  postgrad¬ 
uate  ulcer? 

He  smiled  quickly — every¬ 
thing  is  quick  with  him. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,”  he 
said.  “I’m  all  right.  This  was 
just  a  snack  for  me.  We’ll  go 
downstairs.” 

The  question-and-a  n  s  w  e  r 
team  completed  the  quiz  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  little,  soundproof 
room  off  the  news  artery  on  the 
third  floor.  Small  desk,  two 
chairs,  copy  paper. 

“Another  thing,”  he  said, 
“I’ve  often  felt  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  over  the  last  50  years, 
have  been  wrong  in  the  way 
they’ve  brought  photographers 
along.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
cameraman  comes  out  of  the 
darkroom  to  the  staff. 

More  Layouts 

“This  isn’t  good.  I  think  the 
young  cameraman  should  come 
to  the  newspaper  with  the  same 
background,  education  and  pre¬ 
paration  the  reporter  has.  In 
every  way  he  should  be  the 
equal  of  a  reporter  in  these 
respects.  Intellectually,  they 
should  be  on  a  par. 

“To  me,  technical  aspects  of 
news  photography  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  knowing  what  to  look 
for  is  equally  important,  and 
if  the  photographer  has  this 
quality,  the  richer  his  paper 
will  be  in  pictures. 

John  squirmed  around  in  the 
extra  two  inches  the  chair  al¬ 
lowed  him. 

“For  another  thing,”  he  said, 
“and  this  is  dear  to  my  heart. 
I’m  convinced  that  in  10  years 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

New  York  20,  N  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

10  Rockefeller  t^lazo  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Boston  9,  Moss. 
40  Central  Street 


SOMETHING  BLUE — a  blue  garter  is  observed  by  the  flower  girl  in 
a  bit  of  curious  inspection  which  Wellner  Streets  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News  happened  to  catch  on  film.  He  won  a  $25  prize  in 
UP  contest. 


or  so  newspapers  will  do  more 
layouts.  They’ll  be  forced  to 
do  so  by  magazines. 

“They’ll  abandon  individual 
floaters  for  integrated  layouts. 

I  personally  like  the  idea  be¬ 
cause  I  favor  the  picture-story 
treatment.” 

Do  you  believe  in  much  brief¬ 
ing,  John? 

“No,  I  don’t,”  he  said.  “Most 
photographers  don’t  like  to  be 
briefed  too  much.  Here  we  go 
along  with  the  practice  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  men  a  general  concept 
of  the  pictures  wanted,  then 
leaving  it  to  their  imagination 
and  ingenuity  to  work  things 
out  for  themselves.  My  job, 
basically,  is  to  integrate  the 
pictures  with  the  whole  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  word  integrate — that’s  a 
favorite  one  with  John. 

“Pictures  to  me,”  he  said, 
“are  a  news  form,  the  same  as 
stories,  therefore  they  should 
be  completely  integrated  with 
the  content  of  the  newspaper. 

Illustrate  the  Story 

“They  should  illustrate  what 
the  stories  contain.  And  good 
captions  are  important,  too.  A 
caption,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  a  miniature  news  story.  It 
should  be  a  salesman  for  the 
story — telling  just  enough  to 
interest  the  reader  but  not  over¬ 


lapping  or  repeating  the  story. 
In  other  words,  it  shouldn’t 
compete.” 

John  Radosta  said.  Anally, 
that  he  believes  a  picture  edi¬ 
tor  should  be  a  well-rounded 
newsman. 

“He  should  have  behind  him 
experience  as  a  reporter,  re- 
writeman,  makeupman  and  edi¬ 
tor.  A  little  of  all  these  things 
come  into  play  when  you’re  pic¬ 
ture  editor.” 

John,  the  licensed  pilot,  seems 
well  qualifled,  according  to  his 
own  specifications.  He’s  been 
caption  writer,  utility  deskman. 
Stars  &  Stripes  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  combat  correspondent,  re¬ 
porter  (for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune),  several  kinds  of 
editor,  newspaper  broadcaster 
and  OWI  rewriteman. 

A  1935  graduate  of  New  York 
University,  John  learned  to  fly 
during  the  war.  He  and  his 
wife  live  in  town  during  the 
week  and  spend  weekends  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  where  they 
own  a  place  near  the  airport. 
Occasionally,  he  flies  his  Cessna 
140-A  (two-seater)  to  New 
York  when  he  has  to  show  up 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  The  plane 
cost  him  $2600,  secondhand,  and 
he  has  250  solo  hours. 

“Originally,”  he  said,  “I 
meant  to  be  either  an  architect 
or  a  civil  engineer.” 
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Debate  Arises 
In  Political 
News  Stories 


Walter  Carley 
Dies  in  Boston 


Boston 

Walter  F.  Carley,  64,  former 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Boston  Post,  died  Sept. 
7  at  the  Melrose  Hospital. 

Mr.  Carley  returned  to  his 
Wakefield  home  Saturday  night 
after  working  at  his  summer 
residence  at  Pocasset,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  hur¬ 
ricane.  He  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  attack  late  Monday. 

A  native  of  Roxbury,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  The  Post 
in  1908  and  later  held  posts  as 
statistician,  cashier  and  presi¬ 
dent,  clerk  of  the  corporation 
and  auditor  to  which  he  was 
named  in  1929.  In  addition  he 
was  named  general  manager  in 

.  _  ,  1941  and  served  in  that  capac- 

reviewer,  and  womens  page  ..  ...  n  * 

r  _  i-u  r-i.-.  D  -  ity  until  1952.  He  was  one  of 

^  rr  °  ®  ^  J  two  trustees  named  to  manage 

ord  of  .  heart  attack  p  ^  ^ 

m  New  York,  ^pt.  13. 

W.  H.  Moore,  75,  Die* 

Detroit  stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
William  H.  Moore,  75,  former  and  Finance  Officers,  he  was 
advertising  sales  director  for  first  president  of  the  organiza- 
the  Detroit  News,  died  Sept.  tion.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
12  at  Kennebunk,  Me.  daughter  survive. 


SPORTS  PANEL  at  SCUPE  maating  includad:  Laft  to  right — Clauda 
Andarson,  San  Barnardino  Sun;  Hal  Wood,  UP;  Jack  McHanry,  manag¬ 
ing  aditor,  Vantura  Star-Fraa  Prass. 


service  men  committee  composed  of  former  editor  of  Beloit  (Wis.) 

I  t  R.  A.  Fahlstedt,  mana^ng  edi-  Daily  News  and  editor-publish- 

campaign  to  ‘give  us  coverage  .  j  ^ 

that  will  tell  what  hannened  Outlook,  Mr.  Pourade, 

fiVrT  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Lee  F.  Payne, 

“You  don  t  have  to  wait  for  publisher  of  the 

somebody  you  can  hang  a  quote  Press-Joumal. 

story*’ °he  ^  Named  to  a  permanent  execu- 

«T +1,  +  committee  were  Peter 

‘I  don  t  mean  that  you  can  ^ooey,  Santa  Ana  Register; 
turn  this  stuff  over  to  some  kid  Fred  Sneers  FscondiAo  Times- 

freeh  out  of  college.  Bu,  in  5Sf.e^?.7  m"  PouTde. 

every  state  capital  every  wire  Bartholomew,  UP  vice- 

service  ought  to  have  a  top  man  prgsident,  spoke  at  the  dinner 
who  knows  what  the  score  is  the  business  meetings.  He 

Then  let  him  tell  what  goes  on.”  discussed  his  recent  tour  of  the 
Kalagian  Disagrees  Orient. 

Steven  Kala^an,  city  editor 
and  political  editor  of  the  Santa  * 

Monica  Outlook,  another  mem-  George  S*  Hotchkiss 
ber  of  a  panel  on  politics  with  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Claypool  and  James  Ander-  George  S.  Hotchkiss,  editor 
son,  capital  bureau  chief  for  of  the  Doylestown  Intelligencer 
UP,  said  he  “disagrees  entirely  for  25  years,  died  of  a  heart 
with  Mr.  Claypool.”  attack  at  his  home  Sept.  13. 

“I’d  like  to  see  complete  ob-  He  was  75.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  suc- 
jectivity,”  said  Mr.  Kalagian.  ceeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
“The  wire  service  should  give  the  Intelligencer  in  1927.  He 
us  what  the  candidates  say.  We  retired  two  years  ago  but  re¬ 
can  analyze  what  they  say  and  mained  as  a  director  until  the 
decide  what  we  think  it  means,  paper  was  sold  two  months 
“We  can  say  what  we  think  ago  to  S.  W.  Calkins, 
it  means  on  the  editorial  page.”  • 

“But  who  knows  what  is  in-  *a. 

terpretive  reporting  and  what 

isn’t?”  Mr.  Anderson  asked.  ^  ^  ^ 

“If  we  say  Joe  Blowhard  Herman  P.  Lochner,  57, 

‘asserted’  not  ‘said’,  are  we  be-  veteran  police  reporter  of 
ing  interpretive?  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 

“If  someone  would  decide  credited  with  aiding  police 

what  interpretive  reporting  is,  solve  series  of  armed  robberies 
and  then  tell  us  that  the  editors  and  shootings  in  1946-47,  at 
wanted  40%  interpretive  stor-  Madison,  Sept.  13. 
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Vend  Machines 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Some  of  these  common  de¬ 
nominators  are:  (1)  all  are  ex¬ 
pendable  necessaries;  (2)  peo- 


dispersal  of  units  by  type  of 
sales  outlets:  8  in  public  areas, 
bus  stops,  etc.;  23  in  diners  and 
cafeterias;  11  in  railroad  ter¬ 
minals  and  ferry  houses;  5  in 
shopping  centers;  7  in  hospi¬ 
tals;  6  in  parking  lots;  5  in 


pie  buy  them  largely  by  habit;  f^asoline  stations;  8  in  hotels 

.......  .  .  nnn  Tvmf’olc*  S  in  omnrmfo*  Q  in 


(3)  a  sale  lost  at  “impulse-to- 
purchase  time”  is  lost  forever. 


and  motels;  5  in  airports;  3  in 
newspaper  premises;  10  in  in- 


The  great  merchandising  sue-  ^'Jstrial  plants, 
cesses  like  Coca-Cola,  Hershey  significant  that  there 

bars  and  Wrigley’s  gum  have  are  twice  as  many  vendors  in 
been  achieved  by  putting  the  eating  establishments  as  there 
product  before  the  public  con-  are  in  the  next  highest  group- 
stantly,  and  at  the  greatest  Both  the  New  York  Mir- 

number  of  points  of  purchase.  ^or  and  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
Takes  Time  to  Learn  foported  successful 


“There  is  evidence  that  the  Plus-circulation  sales  in  and 
'facts  of  life’  concerning  vend-  all-night  diners.  ^ 

ing  should  be  faced  by  the  cir-  known,  for  instance, 

culation  director  considering  ^’’^t  some  circulation  managers 
getting  into  this  form  of  news-  Plannin^r  to  experiment  with 
paper  selling,”  Mr.  Wisler  told  apartment  buildings  containing 
E&P.  “Newspaper  vending,  like  or  more  family  units  In 
other  product  vending,  is  a  New  York  and  on  Long  Island, 

„  11  f  •.  fru  apartments  of  this  type  alreadv 

business  all  of  its  own.  There  ,  Vi  ,  ■, 

are  many  little  ‘quirks'  that  Coca-Cola  vend- 

must  be  recognized  and  dealt  "'achines  on  the  premises, 
with.  It  takes  time  to  get  the  Newspaper  vending  seems 

equally  logical. 


know-how. 

“Those  circulators  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  develop¬ 
ing  vending  techniques  have,  in 


Seek  ‘Plus’  Locations 
Another  avenue  is  certain 
types  of  office  buildings.  This 


general,  paid  considerable  at-  to  be  borne  out  by  in¬ 

tention  to  where  machines  were  Quiries  received  from  property- 
placed,  and  have  given  close  nianagement  organizations 
over-all  surveillance  to  how  which  control  office  structures, 
their  circulation  people  and  slso  evidenced  by  some  ini- 

route  men  were  handling  ma-  success  had  by  the  Wash- 

chines.  In  short,  a  vending  jnprton  Post  and  Times  Herald 
program  can’t  ‘just  grow  like  government  offices. 

Topsy.’  It  must  be  guided  and  Circulators  are  beginning  to 
nurtured.”  think  up  other  “plus”  locations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  f^^^h  as  tourist  motels  and  col- 
Spread  of  usage  reported  by  campuses.  The  Chicago 

four  papers  participating  in  Tribune  placed  some  of  its 
United’s  tests  of  pre-production  original  machines  in  hospitals 
machines.  These  papers  are  the  nurses’  homes. 

New  York  Mirror,  New  York  _  opinion  of  United 

Joumal-American,  Philadelphia  Sound  and  Signal  executives,  it 


(Pa.)  Bulletin,  Chicago  Tri- 


will  take  circulators  at  least 


hune  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post  and  Times  Herald,  down  the  location  aspects  of 

, .  ^  newspaper  vending  machines. 

A  ^tiOM  However,  the  pattern  seems 

A  check  made  during  late  presently  to  be  that  newspapers 
Au£is^liowe_^H^  J^lo^^  quantities 

**The  Poor  Man's  ^^^7^ 

PMIOSOphor"  III  you  had  international  buiineu 

I  interests  associated  with  publishing, 

(printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
I  with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
I  New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
I  the  national  monthly  business  news- 
I  paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
I  lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


pTIie  Poor  Man's 
Philosopher" 


Hal^ 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 
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through  vendors  in  or  near 
restaurants,  points  of  high 
pedestrian  traffic,  points  of  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading  public  car¬ 
riers.  They  can  also  sell  well 
at  spots  where  a  “semi-captive” 
readership  exists,  such  as  mo¬ 
tels,  hospitals,  industrial  plants 
and  apartments,  points  where 
people  stay. 

Should  Average  20  Sales 

Generally  speaking,  circula¬ 
tion  managers  feel  that  a  vend¬ 
ing  machine  should  average  20 
sales  a  day  to  be  justified. 
However,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  at  some  locations, 
where  for  prestige  or  other 
reasons,  10  papers  a  day  may 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  An 
across-the-board  average  of  all 
machines  reported  for  July  and 
August  to  United  reveals  an 
average  per-machine  daily  sale 
of  43  copies. 

The  Chicago  Automatic  News 
Vend  Corp.,  after  experimental 
tests  for  the  New  York  News 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  space  is  a  factor 
in  setting  up  vending  machines. 
The  vendor  cannot  be  too  big 
or  bulky,  or  the  location  owner 
will  object.  Working  closely 
with  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  machine  is 
C.  N.  Cordis,  developer,  who 
offers  the  following  general  re¬ 
quirements  for  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  machines: 

(1)  Appearance;  (2)  not  to 
take  too  much  space;  (3)  head¬ 
line  visibility;  (4)  visible  and 
easily  inserted  coin  slot;  (5) 
easy  operation  by  newspaper 
buyer;  (6)  within  easy  reach 
of  children;  (7)  easy  and  fast 
loading — should  be  done  within 
seconds;  (8)  easy  and  fast  un¬ 
loading  of  unsold  papers  (9) 
return  of  coin  when  machine  is 
empty;  (10)  return  of  coin 
when  any  mechanical  defect,  al¬ 
though  paper  is  in  machine; 
(11)  simple  coin  changer  from 
daily  (5c)  to  Sunday  (10,  15  or 
20c) ;  (12)  simple  repair  on 

mechanical  failure;  (13)  access¬ 
ibility  to  all  mechanical  parts; 
(14)  vandal  proof  as  far  as 
possible. 

Cost  $75  a  Year 

Circulators  naturally  ask  the 
question,  “How  can  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  machines  be  support¬ 
ed?”  Assuming  that  a  machine 
can  be  obtained  for  $225,  and 
further  that  it  can  be  depre¬ 
ciated  over  a  three-year  period, 
the  cost  is  $75  per  year — less 
whatever  tax  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  the  newspaper 
through  depreciation. 

Many  circulation  managers 
feel  they  can  comfortably 
handle  a  vending  program 
which  is  costing  them  in  the 


neighborhood  of  $1.50  a  week 
per  machine,  less  the  tax  con¬ 
sideration.  Others  are  troubled 
by  the  possibility  that  the  cost 
of  paying  a  route  man  to  put 
papers  into  a  machine  may  eat 
up  the  profit  which  otherwise 
could  be  used  to  pay  for  equip¬ 
ment.  Still  others,  primarily 
those  whose  papers  are  sold  to 
independent  distributors,  are 
studying  some  means  of  buying 
and  either  leasing  or  re-selling 
vendors  to  distributors. 

There  are  no  two  papers 
with  exactly  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  problems.  But  the  problems 
involved  in  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  vendors  are  pretty  much 
the  same  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  paper  to  paper  within  a 
city.  In  areas  where  competi¬ 
tion  for  circulation  is  keen, 
some  circulators  feel  that  their 
use  of  vending  machines  will 
serve  no  purpose  except  to  make 
their  competition  use  vendors, 
too.  In  other  areas,  circulators 
are  quietly  planning  to  follow 
the  strategy  of  the  Civil  War 
general;  ‘‘git  thar  fustest  with 
the  mostest.” 

Cooperative  Vending 

A  double-decker,  back-to- 
back  version  of  the  News  Vend 
machine  that  can  handle  four 
different  papers  is  now  in  the 
works  at  United’s  plant.  The 
new  Multi  Vend  will  be  shown 
before  long  in  cities  where  cir¬ 
culators  have  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  cooperative  vending.  The 
real  competition,  of  course,  is 
where  there  may  be  room  for 
only  one  vending  unit.  The 
trick  here  is  obviously  to  sew 
up  the  location  and  keep  it 
sewed  up.  Use  of  vendors  on 
public  property,  however,  is  one 
hurdle  yet  to  be  taken.  To  what 
extent  city  fathers  will  permit 
machines  on  street  corners  and 
at  other  spots  controlled  by 
municipal  governments,  no  one 
yet  knows. 

There  are  cities  where  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  vending  equip¬ 
ment  may  not  be  practical.  De¬ 
troit,  for  instance,  has  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  there  are  definite  street 
sale  problems  associated  with 
the  downtown  distribution  of  pa¬ 
pers.  Cleveland,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  street  sale,  as 
such,  and  hasn’t  had  for  many 
years. 

Manufacturers  of  newspaper 
vending  machines  generally 
agree  that  use  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  a  sort  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  thing.  “There  are  no 
magic  answers  to  be  found  in 
vending,”  they  say.  “Vending 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  circulation 
ills.  But,  given  the  chance  to 
find  its  place,  it  can  become  a 
valuable  circulation  tool.” 
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Legal  Tiffs 
Mark  Start 
Of  Lamb  Case 

Washington 

The  hearing  in  the  Edward 
Lamb  case,  involving  ostensi¬ 
bly  the  renewal  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  license  for 
wicu,  but  more  essentially  the 
accusations  of  “communist” 
affiliations  against  the  Toledo 
lawyer  -  publisher  -  broadcaster, 
opened  Wednesday  with  much 
legal  wrangling. 

At  the  outset,  the  FCC 
Broadcast  Bureau’s  attorney, 
Walter  R.  Powell  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Lamb’s  attorney,  Russell 
M.  Brown,  clashed  over  the 
admissability  of  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Powell  maintained 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  need 
not  apply  so  closely  as  in  a 
court  case  since  this  was  an 
administrative  fact-finding  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Examiner  Herbert  Scharfman 
declared:  “You’re  asking  me 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff;  almost  all  I’ve  heard  so 
far  is  chaff.” 

The  FCC’s  first  witness,  in 
an  effort  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Lamb  gave  false  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  leftwing  affilia¬ 
tions  when  he  applied  for  a 
station  license,  was  William 
Garfield  Cummings,  a  self- 
styled  former  Communist  who 
said  he  was  now  being  paid 
by  the  FCC  as  a  “consultant” 
at  $25  a  day. 

Mr.  Cummings,  a  Negro, 
said  he  had  joined  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  at  the  request 
of  the  FBI  and  served  as  an 
undercover  agfent.  He  testified 
that  Mr.  Lamb’s  name  was  on 
the  “must  list”  for  $100  con¬ 
tributions  twice  in  1944. 

On  several  occasions  the 
FCC  witness  was  asked  to 
leave  the  stand  while  counsel 
held  bench  conferences  or  gov¬ 
ernment  attorneys  expounded 
“offers  of  proof”  of  what  the 
witness  would  say  if  the  line 
of  questioning  then  under  dis¬ 
cussion  were  permitted.  Ex¬ 
aminer  Scharfman  ruled  in 
about  75%  of  the  objections  in 
favor  of  Lamb’s  counsel. 

Mr.  Brown  attacked  the  wit¬ 
ness  as  being  “a  hired  char¬ 
acter  assassin”  and  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  the  former  Attorney 
General  who  is  Mr.  Lamb’s 
general  counsel,  said  he  wanted 
the  record  to  show  that  the 
FCC  was  not  lawfully  author¬ 
ized  to  inquire  into  his  client’s 
long-past  affiliations. 

The  commission,  he  said,  “is 


trying  to  pump  life  back  into” 
some  old  charges  which  have 
been  denied  many  times  by 
Mr.  Lamb,  who  last  Spring  of¬ 
fered  $10,000  to  anyone  who 
could  disprove  the  non-Com- 
munist  affidavit  he  had  filed 
in  connection  with  applications 
for  his  stations. 

Also,  Mr.  Lamb  released  the 
following  statement: 

“This  is  a  story  of  what  can 
happen  to  an  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  federal  license. 

“Some  of  the  evidence  to  be 
introduced  will  be  downright 
shocking.  After  the  testimony 
is  all  in,  there  will  be  complete 
vindication  of  my  independent 
political,  social  and  economic 
activities. 

“I  am  hopeful  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  hearing,  or 
before,  certain  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  will  be  big  enough  to 
apologize  for  the  damage  which 
has  been  caused  to  my  family 
and  myself.” 


Vets’  Column 
Still  Well  Read 

Baltimore 

More  than  nine  years  af¬ 
ter  the  shooting  of  World 
War  II  ended,  A  “Veterans 
Affairs”  column  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  still  is  boasting 
high  reader  interest. 

The  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  recently  listed  the 
names  of  15  Maryland  vet¬ 
erans  who  were  eligible  to 
World  War  II  prisoner  of 
war  claims,  but  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  locate.  The  list  was 
run  in  “Veterans  Affairs,” 
and  within  two  weeks  a  third 
of  them  had  been  located  as 
a  result  of  the  item. 

The  column  is  written  by 
William  Pyne,  Evening  Sun 
reporter  and  himself  a  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  paratrooper 
captain  of  World  War  II. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Stages  Big  Promotion 


The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  is  starting  the  most 
extensive  and  expensive  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  in  the  more 
than  a  century  of  its  existence. 

The  newspaper  is  using  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  pro¬ 
motion,  costing  in  six  figures, 
to  introduce  its  Tangle  Towns 
game  on  Sunday,  Sept.  19,  and 
continuing  for  54  days,  ex¬ 
cluding  Saturdays.  The  game 
offers  $25,000  in  1,084  cash 
prizes,  including  a  first  prize  of 
$10,000. 

“This  is  the  biggest  splash 
we  ever  made!”  exclaimed  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Tobin,  director  of  public 
affairs. 

Advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  1,000  radio  and  television 
spots,  countless  pieces  of  direct 
mail,  2,000,000  broadsides,  kits 
for  school  teachers,  thou.«ands 
of  subway  and  bus  cards,  bill¬ 
boards  in  the  suburbs,  truck 
posters,  placards  at  newsstands, 
stickers  and  four-inch  tin 
badges  are  being  used  in  the 
drive.  Donahue  &  Coe  is  the  ad 
agency. 

A  special  set  of  prizes  is 
offered  the  news  dealers  mak¬ 
ing  the  largest  increases  in 
sales  and  the  dealer  who  sells 
the  paper  to  the  top  winner  of 
the  contest  proper  gets  $500. 

“A  massive  sampling  opera¬ 
tion  like  this  is  unusual  for  the 
Herald  Tribune,”  explained  Mr. 
Tobin.  “Our  daily  circulation  is 


up  as  much  as  10,000  over  a 
year  ago  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  improved  after  a  de¬ 
cline.  So  we  figured  that  this 
great  campaign  will  dramatize 
and  accelerate  this  growth  in 
readership.” 

Mr.  Tobin  attributed  the 
growth  to  a  livelier  front  page 
and  general  makeup  of  the  pa¬ 
per  and  to  an  increase  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  537,836  lines 
in  19&4,  which  always  improves 
readership. 

Further  experimentation  is  in 
progress  in  front  page  makeup. 
More  pictures,  fewer  one-col¬ 
umn  heads  and  practically  no 
bank  heads  are  used.  Such 
news  stories  as  the  Cleveland 
Indian-New  York  Yankee  base¬ 
ball  game  in  Cleveland  last 
Sunday  are  given  royal  right- 
of-way  on  Page  1.  “The  changes 
are  popular  and  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  off,  Mr.  Tobin  asserted. 

Edward  Freeman,  advertising 
promotion  director,  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  outlook  for 
the  big  promotion  campaign. 

The  Tangle  Towns  game  is 
copyrighted  and  staged  by 
Harry  H.  Hollister,  circulation 
promotion  consultant,  who  has 
conducted  it  in  other  big  cities. 

Each  puzzle  contains  a  group 
of  scrambled  letters  which, 
when  rearranged  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game,  will  spell 
the  names  of  certain  cities, 
towns,  villages  or  hamlets  in 
New  York  State. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 

Reporters  All  Wet 
At  ‘Swim  of  Century’ 

By  Jim  Gash 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  covered  the  entire  21  hours 
of  Marilyn  Bell’s  swim  across 
Lake  Ontario  from  the  adver¬ 
tised  comfort  and  dryness  of 
boats  chartered  for  the  press. 
But  I  wonder  now  if  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  easier  to  float  along¬ 
side  the  gallant  16-year-old 
Toronto  girl. 

The  Canadian  National  Ex¬ 
hibition  had  contracted  the  re¬ 
nowned  Florence  Chadwick  to 
swim  the  32  miles  from  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  to  the  C-N-E 
grounds  at  Toronto.  Along  with 
the  famous  Chadwick,  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  arranged  for  three 
yachts  to  carry  the  press.  Which 
was  fine,  since  I  had  planned  to 
follow  the  entire  swim  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  stations 
WBEN  and  WBEN-TV. 

2  Canadians  Ehiter 

Although  Chadwick  was  the 
only  one  promised  money  ($10,- 
000  if  she  finished  the  murder¬ 
ous  grind),  two  Canadian  women 
also  entered.  Twenty-seven- 
year-old  English  Channel  con¬ 
queror  Winnie  Roach  and  un¬ 
heralded  high  school  girl  Mari¬ 
lyn  Bell  entered  for  the  kicks. 
'Thirty-two  miles  of  kicks  were 
too  much  for  Chadwick  to  take 
chances  on,  so  she  held  up  the 
scheduled  Monday  night  plunge 
until  Wednesday  because  of 
high  winds  on  the  lake.  When 
Flo  finally  gave  her  okay,  it  was 
a  rainy  night  at  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Coast  Guard  Base.  Hardly 
a  night,  it  seemed,  to  swim.  Or 
— for  that  matter — to  report  a 
swim. 

I  asked  the  C-N-E  officialdom 
on  the  scene  what  boat  I  had 
been  assigned.  “Oh,  any  of  the 
three,”  they  said,  “but  read 
your  press  instructions.”  In¬ 
cluded  in  those  instructions  was 
a  note  to  please  wear  rubber 
soled  shoes  “since  boat  owners 
are  proud  of  their  smooth, 
polished  decks.”  While  we 
awaited  the  smooth  decks,  the 
swimmers  were  off.  Then  the 
officials  gave  us  another  choice 
— ^would  we  prefer  to  pick  up 
the  boats  at  the  Base  or  at  an 
uplake  boatyard?  No  difference 
to  us,  so  a  power  boat  herded 
us  to  the  boatyard. 

It  was  a  slight  improvement 
there.  At  Youngstown,  there 
had  been  one  ’phone  in  the  Coast 


Guard  Building.  Constant  use 
had  reduced  it  to  a  state  where, 
we  were  told,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  an  ashtray  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  hang  it  up  (which 
prompted  operators  to  auto¬ 
matically  advise:  “Please  re¬ 
place  the  ashtray  when 
through”).  The  boatyard  had 
two  ’phones  without  ashtrays 
and  they  were  needed  when 
Winnie  returned  after  an  hour 
in  the  water.  She’d  lost  her 
guide  boat.  Along  about  that 
time,  as  we  waited,  we  suspected 
we’d  lost  ours  too. 

Long  Wait  Begins 

The  C-N-E  finally  infomned 
us  we  had  another  choice — a 
boat  with  ship-to-shore  com- 
mimication  or  one  without,  the 
latter  for  photographers.  We 
waited,  but  nothing  showed 
with  a  motor,  much  less  wire¬ 
less.  The  notion  gradually 
seeped  through  that  perhaps  we 
were  going  to  have  a  bit  of  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

I’d  say,  conservatively,  that 
we  waited  at  the  boatyard  for 
five  different  boats.  We  were 
still  waiting  when  they  told  us 
three  boats  were  waiting  in 
Canada  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
And  that  a  ferry  would  trans¬ 
port  us  there.  Fine  .  .  .  except 
that  the  ferry  didn’t  show. 

In  desperation,  we  ordered 
taxis — the  landlocked  variety — 
to  haul  us  to  our  three  boats. 
We  got  there.  And  were  in¬ 
formed  there  wasn’t  a  press  boat 
within  cursing  distance. 

It  was  now  somewhere  around 
2  a.m.  and  the  swimmers  had 
been  paddling,  or  so  we  hoped, 
for  about  3  hours.  Along  about 
that  time  a  very  incensed  group 
of  reporters — two  Americans 
and  the  rest  Canadians,  includ¬ 
ing  two  radio  stations  with 
scheduled  commercial  on-the- 
scene  broadcasts — called  the 
C-N-E.  Collect.  They  said  to 
hire  taxis  and  come  to  Toronto, 
where  a  boat  w'ould — for  real — 
be  waiting. 

We  did.  Two  and  a  half  hours 
— and  about  $90  in  taxi  bills  to 
the  C-N-E — we  arrived  at  the 
Exhibition  Press  Building.  We 
were  carefully  ushered  toward 
our  yacht.  The  decks,  however, 
didn’t  seem  too  worried  about 
the  possibility  they  might  be 
scuffed.  They  were  on  an  80- 
foot  tug. 


I  Reporter’s  Dream  ?  -  -  May  Be  j 


g  Contemplating  a  short 
I  course  from  Mr.  Pitman  or 
■  Mr.  Gregg  or  in  the  midst  of 
J  developing  a  short  hand  sys- 
m  tern  all  your  own  ?  Forget 
g  it.  And  if  you’ve  developed 
g  the  aforementioned  speed 
3  techniques,  forget  ’em.  A 
J  business  machine  company 
B  has  solved  the  reporters’ 
p  problems. 

g  For  two  and  a  half  years 
g  the  Mohawk  Business  Ma- 
m  chines  Corp.  has  been  devel- 
M  oping  the  compact  recorder 
g  with  an  aim  at  selling  the 
g  business  official.  However, 
m  after  a  demonstration  last 
g  week,  the  device  could  prove 
g  helpful  to  reporters  trying 
J  to  keep  up  with  speeches  or 
g  countering  the  public  speaker 
m  who  claims  “I’ve  been  mis- 
g  quoted.” 

g  Most  interviewees,  watch- 
g  ing  an  enthusiastic  scribble 
g  of  a  quote  which  may  make 
g  or  break  a  story,  may  hasti- 


g  The  recorder  takes  down  ques- 
g  tions  and  answers  in  interview. 


ly  add,  “That  was  off  the  | 
record”  or  “Wait  a  minute.  | 
Change  that  to  read  .  .  .”  But  | 
the  Mohawk  people  have  i 
combatted  that  situation  by  1 
coming  up  with  several  mi-  i 
crophone  attachments  which  | 
may  be  hidden  from  the  in-  1 
tervie wee’s  eyes.  The  small  | 
mike  may  be  placed  behind  | 
the  wrist  watch,  on  the  tie  S 
clasp,  or  behind  the  lapel.  It  | 
may  also  be  attached  to  the  I 
receiver  to  record  telephone  | 
interviews.  i 

Used  for  Distance  g 
Another  noteworthy  part  j 
of  the  handy  recorder  is  that  g 
it  can  pick  up  clearly  voices  i 
some  30  feet  from  the  micro-  1 
phone.  Thus  if  a  reporter  | 
should  not  be  able  to  get  1 
near  the  speaker,  he  will  not  | 
be  hampered  with  a  muffled  j 
recording.  m 

Should  the  reporter’s  pock-  i 
et  prove  too  small  for  the  1 
Midgetape,  a  shoulder  hoi-  j 
ster  may  be  used  beneath  j 
the  jacket.  | 

The  same  tape  may  be  8 
used  as  many  times  as  de-  i 
sired  and  play-back  is  ready  1 
for  immediate  use.  When  g 
wishing  to  re-use  the  tape,  | 
old  sound  impressions  are  | 
automatically  erased  while  g 
recording  the  new.  Running  g 
time  for  the  tape  is  one  hour.  1 
Mohawk  lists  the  cost  at  | 
$229.50.  Worth  it?  No?  Well,  | 
there’s  always  Mr.  Gregg,  l 
Mr.  Pitman  or  your  own  per-  1 
fected  quick-writing  system,  g 


At  5  a.m.  we  were  off  to  fol¬ 
low  Florence  Chadwick.  We 
didn’t  know,  of  course,  that  she 
had  been  pulled  ill  from  the 
waters  before  we  arrived  at 
Toronto.  But  that  was  a  small 
point. 

Futile  Hunt 

After  a  futile  hunt  for  Chad¬ 
wick — who  was  by  then  close  to 
Toronto  by  an  easy  boat  route 
— we  found  Marilyn.  And  fol¬ 
lowed  her  for  another  15  hours. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of 
the  line,  we  were  told  that  our 
tug  could  not  get  in  shore  for 
the  finish.  I  transferred  to  a 
small,  rocking  vessel  that  could. 
After  fearing  I’d  join  Marilyn 
in  the  water,  there  was  more 
news — the  youngster  operating 
our  transportation  said,  sorry, 
but  he  had  to  head  home  at 
once.  Leaving  us  (again)  no¬ 
where. 

This  time  I  was  luckier.  I 
jumped  on  the  official  C-N-E 
boat  with  the  Exhibition  higher 
brass.  This  sent  us  to  the  lead 


in  a  convoy  of  45  vessels. 

Marilyn  was  slated  to  land 
at  the  C-N-E  grounds,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
lined  the  waterfront.  But  the 
winds  carried  her  off  course  and 
she  finished  almost  a  mile  away 
at  a  breakwall. 

Our  boat — which  had  added 
former  Toronto  Mayor  Lamport 
— to  its  party — watched  the 
finish  and  then  headed  for  the 
barge  at  the  scheduled  finish 
line.  As  we  approached  the 
crowds  roared,  the  movie  and 
TV  cameras  rolled.  Marilyn,  of 
course,  was  on  our  boat  .  .  . 
they  thought.  An  attractive,  tall 
brunette  (Marilyn  is  a  5-foot-l 
blonde)  was  first  off.  Then,  as 
the  flashbulbs  cracked,  I  pre¬ 
ceded  Mr.  Lamport.  It  took 
five  minutes  to  convince  the  of¬ 
ficials — who  sat  with  trophies — 
that  she  wasn’t  with  us. 

And  so  it  ended.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thrill  to  watch  the 
tiny  girl  beat  tremendous  odds 
in  the  “Swim  of  the  Century.” 
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AEG  Ready 
To  Resume 
Press  Talks 

Washington 

A  new  era  in  press  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission  and  the  press 
was  entered  last  week  when 
Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
called  the  newsmen  in  for  the 
first  parley  of  its  kind  since  he 
took  office  14  months  ago. 

The  conference  outdrew,  by 
two-to-one,  attendance  at  the 
McCarthy  censure  committee 
hearings.  More  than  75  re¬ 
porters  spent  almost  one  hour 
with  the  AEC  chief  and  heard 
from  him  this  encouraging 
promise:  “We’ll  meet  when¬ 
ever  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  or  you  have  something  to 
ask.” 

In  effect  he  was  answering  a 
question  put  by  Pat  Munroe  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  who  had  re¬ 
marked:  “Some  of  us  remember 
regular  press  conferences  here. 
Does  this  mean  you  are  resum¬ 
ing  this  practice?” 

Not  Profitable 

Chairman  Strauss  cited  the 
fact  that  his  predecessor,  Gor¬ 
don  Dean,  had  abandoned  regu¬ 
lar  press  conferences  because 
he  considered  they  had  not 
been  profitable  either  to  the  re¬ 
porters  or  to  the  government. 

“But  I  like  the  idea,”  he  said. 
And  when  he  asked  whether  the 
assembled  newsmen  went  along 
on  the  idea  of  more  frequent 
meetings,  they  chorused  ap¬ 
proval. 

Mr.  Munroe’s  insistence  prob¬ 
ably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
resumption  of  meetings  with 
the  press.  The  “uranium  cur¬ 
tain”  of  secrecy  was  drawn  in 
January  of  1952  when  the  then 
chairman,  Mr.  Dean,  announced 
his  agency  had  reached  the 
“touchy”  stage  of  atomic  work, 
such  as  whether  the  H-bomb 
would  succeed,  and  “the  more 
progress  we  make  the  less  we 
can  tell  you  (the  press)  about 
it.” 

In  his  final  conference,  Mr. 
Dean  pleaded  security  reasons 
for  refusal  to  answer  questions. 
The  press  for  the  most  part 
understood.  But  the  secrecy 
went  on  and  the  next  time  Mr. 
Dean  called  the  reporters  in  it 
was  for  the  formality  of  bidding 
them  farewell.  As  successor,  Mr. 
Strauss  continued  to  operate  in 
a  vacuum  insofar  as  the  press 
was  concerned,  until  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Munroe  had 
carried  a  mild  protest  to  a 


Presidential  press  conference. 
He  reminded  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  he  had  told  tthe  United 
Nations  last  December  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain  must  have  the 
atomic  facts  of  life  in  order  to 
remain  free.  Ike’s  answer  was 
to  produce  Strauss  at  a  Mar. 
31  press  conference.  The  chair¬ 
man  gave  a  general  talk  on  the 
H-Bomb  explosion  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  But  conferences  did  not 
return  to  AEC  until  Sept.  9. 

Newsmen  contend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  paying 
a  high  price  for  the  secrecy 
which,  they  hope,  has  ceased. 
They  believe  the  filibuster  on  a 
new  AEC  bill,  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  hassle  on  the  Dixon- Yates 
power  contract,  could  have  been 
averted  if  the  people  had  been 
kept  fully  advised  through 
newspapers  and  other  media. 

• 

‘Bud’  Fisher  Leaves 
Half-Million  Estate 

Harry  Conway  (Bud)  Fisher, 
of  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  fame,  left 
an  estate  estimated  at  $500,000, 
according  to  papers  filed  this 
week  in  Surrogate’s  Court.  Mr. 
Fisher  died  last  Sept.  7  at  the 
age  of  69.  He  resided  at  383 
Park  Ave. 

Pursuant  to  his  will,  the  bulk 
of  the  estate  goes  in  equal 
shares  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
after  personal  bequests  of 
$22,500.  Four  bequests  of  $5,000 
each  are  made  to  Homer 
Sprague,  A1  Smith,  Nellie  Welch 
and  Lucille  Sherwood.  Sprague 
and  Smith  were  associated  with 
him  in  his  work  and  Lucille 
Sherwood  was  formerly  his 
secretary.  Nellie  Welch  was  his 
sister-in-law. 

• 

Ex-N.Y.  Times  Editor 
Gels  Hoover  Unit  Post 

Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  announced  this  week  the 
appointment  of  Neil  MacNeil, 
retired  assistant  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  as  editorial  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MacNeil’s  duties  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  will  be 
primarily  in  the  field  of  press 
and  public  relations.  He  retired 
from  the  Times  in  1951  after 
serving  as  assistant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  21  years. 

A  keen  student  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press,  Mr.  MacNeil  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “An  American  Peace” 
and  “Without  Fear  or  Favor.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

Mr.  McKnight  says  the  re¬ 
ports  from  correspondents  in 
the  first  issue  are  somewhat 
long  and  somewhat  weighty  be¬ 
cause  at  the  outset  it  seemed 
desirable  and  essential  to  go 
back  to  May  17  “pick  up  the 
many  loose  ends  of  the  public 
school  story,  and  tie  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  full  and  detailed 
documentary,  which  would  be 
useful  to  school  administra¬ 
tors,  newspaper  editors  and 
others  as  background  material 
for  understanding  subsequent 
developments  in  the  several 
states.” 

Future  monthly  issues  will 
carry  along  the  chronological 
story,  state  by  state  and  will 
look  closely  at  key  communi¬ 
ties,  significant  public  ad¬ 
dresses,  legislative  proposals, 
court  decisions,  etc. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  McKnight 
that  “this  initial  issue  speaks 
for  itself  in  answer  to  the  two 
southern  newspapers,  which 
have  voiced  the  opinion  that 
SERS  was  established  to  en¬ 
courage  integration,  and  to  the 
eastern  Negro  newspaper  which 
expressed  the  fear  that  SERS 
was  a  scheme  by  Dixiecrats  to 
thwart  the  Supreme  Court  and 
preserve  segregation.” 

It  is  stated  again  “that  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  will  not  be  an  advocate 
fpr  or  against  anything,  that 
it  will  express  no  opinions  of  its 
own  on  what  is  good  and  bad 
or  wise  and  unwise,  and  that 
it  will  adhere  scrupulously  to 
the  accurate  and  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  facts  as  it  finds 
them.” 

We  think  it  has  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  effective  start. 

• 

Texas  Paper  Marks 
75th  Anniversary 

Sherman,  Tex. 

Life  in  Sherman  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  ago  was  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  today  in  the 
75th  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Sherman  Democrat,  The  86- 
page  edition  in  six  sections  in¬ 
cluded  one  historical  section  in 
which  the  changes  of  75  years 
were  told  in  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

In  another  section,  each  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  wrote  a  by- 
lined  story  in  which  he  told 
what  his  job  consists  of.  A 
picture  of  the  staff  member  at 
work  ran  beside  the  story. 

Some  2,500  extra  copies  were 
printed,  and  carrier-salesmen 
canvassed  the  city  for  orders 
for  the  paper  to  be  sent  to 
friends  and  former  residents. 


Hoe  Discloses 
Press  Design 
Innovations 

Portland,  Ore. 

Revolutionary  innovations  in 
press  design  were  hailed  as 
among  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  field  in 
the  last  40  years  by  E.  W. 
Worthington,  chief  engineer  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  Sept. 
16.  The  company’s  new  “Print- 
master”  press  permits  speed, 
quality  and  increased  use  of 
ROP  color  not  available  before 
in  single  width  presses,  he  said. 
Although  designed  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  from 
7,500  to  a  possible  100,000,  the 
new  equipment  has  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  will  find  their  way 
into  future  big  presses,  the  Hoe 
engineer  forecast. 

Innovations  include  a  unique, 
friction-drum  ink  distribution 
system;  vertical  ink  rail  with 
individual  column  pumps;  more 
inking  cuts  with  fewer  rollers; 
reversing  feed  for  color  with¬ 
out  switching  rollers  from  one 
side  to  another;  spot  and  full 
color  for  different  newspaper 
sections;  force-feed  inking;  au¬ 
tomatic  lubrication  to  the  drive 
and  cylinder  gears;  and  chang¬ 
ing  from  regular  to  mail  fold 
without  stopping  the  press. 

The  first  “Printmaster”  press 
unit  was  tested  successfully  at 
the  Easton,  Pa.  laboratory  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  where  it 
still  can  be  seen  in  operation. 
It  has  a  smooth  humming  sound 
different  from  the  growl  made 
by  previous  models. 

The  press  bedplate  is  cast  in¬ 
tegral  with  its  main  framework. 
This  facilitates  shipping  and 
creates  a  more  rigid  press 
structure.  It  also  simplifies  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  pressroom  fioor. 

Mr.  Worthington  revealed 
that  a  large  number  of  units 
already  are  under  construction 
at  Hoe’s  New  York  plant.  They 
are  scheduled  for  delivery  next 
Spring,  he  said. 

• 

Silver  Shower 

Blythe,  Calif. 

Winton  Deatherage  received  a 
cake,  25  candles,  25  silver  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  gold  watch  when 
he  observed  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Palo  Verde  Val¬ 
ley  Times.  His  service  has  in¬ 
cluded  activities  as  the  Times’ 
one-man  backshop  during  war 
time’s  labor  shortage,  reported 
Grady  Setzler,  publisher  and 
CNPA  president. 
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/oasi  to  i.4)Bsi  64  PAGE  (3ottrell  Magazine  press,  four 

976  N.  Church  Street  plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa- 
Illinois  ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  mor. 

than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri- 


Publications  For  Sale 


paper  printed  outside.  Extreme  value  ci/int4/"^DC  9  kjIACOM  IM^  cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thoo- 

at  $8,000,  only  $3,000  down!  DIAL,  Olxl DM WKt  tx  IVIAi\.-llN,  ilN'-.f.  sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 

640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  ERECTING  Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 

-  MOVING  14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 

Publications  Wanted  ,  ,  ^  Chicago — Detroit. 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ — - - 

ESTABLISHED  southern  nublishinir  PHONE  ORegon  6-7760  •  TTATT  ADTv  AonTT'T  nimrMRim  1 


ESTABLISHED  southern  publishing 
firm  would  like  to  purchase  trade  or  | 
consumer  magazine,  preferably  south- 


Syndicates — Features 


AVAILABLE  ABOUT  DECEMBER  1 
24-PAGE  Tubular,  balloon  former; 
casting  box,  trimmer,  curved  router. 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West-  ern  in  scope,  but  would  consider  WRITE  for  samples  of  published  Equipped  for  4-color  front  and  back 

em  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  St  others.  Would  also  consider  handling  reader  appeal  column  covering  Eu-  pages.  Bottom  deck  only  7  years  old. 

Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue.  Los  all  publishing  and  production  details  rope’s  glamor  front.  Consistently  deck  only  3.  Excellently  main- 

Angeles  29,  California.  for  owner  who  wishes  to  retire  or  loaded  with  meaty  fresh  material,  tained,  top  condition.  Would  consider 


1 — — - - — -  needs  relief  from  responsibility.  Write  lOOO  words  6  items  2  weekly  airmail,  selling’  16-page  and  ^page  decks  sep- 

ANGELES  SUBURBAN — semi-  fully  to  P.  O.  Drawer  2-Y,  Richmond,  Author’s  identity  highly  promotional,  arately  The  Press  Democrat  Santa 

weekly  and  weekly ;  two  towns,  one  Virginia.  Box  3802,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Pnea  California 

plant ;  last  year  net  $39,500 ;  three . .  .  ’ _ ^ _ 

*3®’®'^’.""'*®'’  X9HNG  .(under  40),  exi^rienced  pul^  MAUHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  HOF  S2  Pave  Press 


Pnea,  California. 


non-resident  ownership ;  can  ’  be  fi-  lisher  will  pay  up’  to  *$500,000  cash  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  HOE  32  Page 
nanced  with  $60  000  cash.  Wayne  Pe-  down  for  daily  with  annual  gross  of  Composing  Room  mop  as  P»l?  pJ^s 

terson,  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorehead,  Minn,  one  million  or  more.  Opportunity  for  ■  '  —  .  “V  o? o /iJ®??  t 

- - - -  newspaper  owner  to  assure  his  pub-  LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models  j*  Unite  23-9/16  Out 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  —  Eastern  lication  of  local,  aggressive  ownership  5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — — CSM,  ”9  tt  i* n®**  #» 

Pennsylvania — located  in  one  nf  Amov>-  ond  fn  offeel’  a  nm^itaKlA  sale  with.  thnmncphlv  rehiiilt.  alan  manv  crond  '  Units  UUwII. 


HOE  82  Page  Press 
2  Unite  22%  Cutoff. 
HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Unite  23-9/16  Cutoff. 


Pennsylvania — located  in  one  of  Amer-  and  to  effect  a  profitable  sale  with-  thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
lea’s  fastest  growing  communities,  out  selling  to  a  chain.  Excellent  used  machines  available  attractively 
Established  over  60  years,  paid  cir-  record,  character,  references.  Replies  priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 
culation.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Box  confidential.  Box  3801,  Editor  &  Pub-  em  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
3600,  Editor  &  Publisher,  lisher.  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  1? 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Pren*  Room 


Wanted  to  Buy _  |  Cla»»ified  AdverlUing  _ Duplay  Adverluing 


TWO  100-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Al.so  :i0.  S5. 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  Ueorge  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  ROTARY 
32  Pace  Press 

Press  22'%  CutolT.  AC  or  l>C  Krive; 
Stereotype  available. 

TOMPKINS 
712  South  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 

PRESS  motor  40  hp.  variable  speed. 
220  volts.  fiO  cycles.  M.'iO  R.P.M.  at 
full  spe^.  Replaced  by  larper  motor. 
$600.  Ventura  County  Star-Free 
Press,  Ventura,  California. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
Midwest’s  larcest  dealer  newspaiier 
presses,  typesetting  machines  bouKht, 
sold,  erected.  422  West  8th,  Kansas 
City  3.  Mo. 

TWO  4»-hp.  220-volt  3-phase  DC 
motor  drives,  with  inrhinp  motors, 
brakes,  ba^<es  and  control  boards. 
Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Penn. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  castinc  machine 
for  21t/6"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Alf*>  44"  mr-tal  iwt  and  Pony  pump. 
Geortte  C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise, 
Idaho. 


DUPLEX  Tubular  Castintr  B<»\rs  anri 
hnishini;  Machines. 

ROYLE  Straiabtlinc  and  Radial 
Arm  Routers. 


ROBERTSON  17  palley  camera,  imod  ! 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Times-Gaxette,  i 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminutrative 


CHANCE  OK  A 
LIFETIME 

IXIR  THE  man  who  seeks  substantial 
rewards  for  proven  experience  and 
lierformancc  in  top,  all-around  n|>era- 
tion  of  small  daily.  Publisher's  job 
in  one  of  Chart  Area  4's  most  enter¬ 
prising,  itrowin);  cities  reritiires  sound 
knowledite  of  administration,  display, 
classified,  circulation,  editorial  and 
backshop  operations,  with  ability  to 
monitor  overhead  in  all  departments 
while  producing  lineam  and  a  briitht, 
clean  newspaper  six  days  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  ennutth  years  and  ability 
to  show— as  well  as  direct — heads  of 
all  departments.  Overall  small  news¬ 
paper  background  probably  requisite 
because  of  variegated  responsibilities 
but  outlook  must  not  be  “small  town.” 
Write  particulars  to  Box  3707,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


All  Department* 


OPPORTUNITY 

Jackson  Mississippi's  New 
Newspaper 


WANTED:  Man  capable  of  orsanizing 
and  operating  Classified  Advertising 
Department  on  Eastern  Seaboard  daily 
of  26,000  circulation  in  city  of  100.-  { 
000.  Must  be  resourceful,  ambitious  ' 
,tnd  energetic.  Salary  open.  We  feel 
that  our  classified  lineage  can  be 
doubled.  Tell  us  why  you  think  you 
are  the  man  to  do  the  job.  Address 
Box  3616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIG  EASTERN  paper  wants  Class-  | 
ified  Manager  with  top  experience.  | 
Prefer  one  with  good  siz^  paper 
^ckground,  ready  to  step  up. 
Salary  and  percentage.  State  full 
qualifications.  references,  past 
earnings.  All  replies  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3715,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  California  newspaper. 
2.5,000  circulation,  wants  alert  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager  who  knows  every  phase 
of  classified.  Staff  of  7.  Exceptionally 
high  salary  and  incentive  plan  to 
right  man.  Box  3805,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


33.000  CIRCULATION  Midwest  7  day 
daily — has  an  opening  for  a  strong, 
experienced,  live  wire  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  who  knows  how  to  sell,  build  up 
classifications  and  follow  through  on 
the  phone  room.  Must  be  resourceful, 
ambi.ious,  and  energetic.  You  should 
not  b*‘  over  35.  with  at  least  5  years 
experience.  If  you  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  grow — write  Box  3837, 
Ed. tor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  Gulf  Coast  Daily  seeks 
young  display  salesman  strong  on  copy, 
layout,  hustle.  Reasonable  salary  plus 
liberal  bonus  plan.  Write  full  details, 
include  layout  sample,  refr  rences.  R.  P. 
Richardson,  Bradenton  Herald. 

immediate  OPUIilNG  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  on  daily  in  southern 
city  of  18,000.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions,  Insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter: 
availability  and  remuneration  expected. 
All  replica  held  confidential.  Write 
Box  3811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LEADING  Ohio  evening  daily,  over 
50,000  population,  needs  top  notch  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman  who  can  sell 
more  by  servicing  accounts  tetter. 
Good  salary  and  expense.  Write  Box 
■3842,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  advancement  for 
experienced  Retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man  under  40  who  can  sell  planned 
advertising.  Only  newspaper  in  central 
west  100,000  city,  State  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience.  Box  Ji849.  Ed. tor  A 
PubI  sher. 


UNLIMITED  opportunity  for  young 
man  who  can  layout  and  sell  display 
25.000  daily.  Tell  all— family,  back¬ 
ground.  salary,  references.  Daily  In¬ 
dependent.  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  BE 


OUTSTANDING 


NO.  23  Vandcrcook.  full  puge.  Proof 
press. 

RIG  Chief  Itj  ton  gas  furnace  and 
molds, 

32  and  48  page  Hoc  Web  Presses, 
2244  cutoff. 

PAPER  Cutters. 

FORM  Tables. 

Send  for  current  lists: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 

Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 
IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL 

1  HOE  twin  pot  easting  box  gas  fur¬ 
nace 

2  JUNIOR  autoplates  21 cut  off 

1  JUNIOR  auto  shaver  21 cut  dff 
1  HOE  curved  plate  router  21  !4"  cut 
off 

1  DOUBLE  truck  casting  box  -  Hoe 
21^4"  cut  off 

1  DOUBLE  truck  shaver  -  Hoe  21'/5" 
cut  off 

1  DOUBLE  truck  tail  cutter  -  Hoe 
21 cut  off 

1  DOUBLE  truck  router  -  Hoe  21'/^" 
cut  off 

1  DOUBLE  truck  electric  roaster 

1  STEREOTYPE  plate  nickeling  out¬ 
fit  complete 

2  ELBY  wire  tying  machines 

Apply: 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

nil  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


lo  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
fOMPlETE  PI  ANTS 

GEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'•I  0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


THE  STATE  TIMES 

IS  IN  tho  market  for 

if  Department  Heads 

★  Advertising  Men 

if  Business  Office 
if  Mechanical  Help 
if  Other  Personnel 

IF  YOU  are  capable  and  reliable  and 
arc  lookins:  for  a  chance  to  advance 
on  a  well  financed,  asffressive  news> 
paper,  write: 

RODNEY  E.  DEFENBAUGH 
MILNER  BUILDING 
JACKSON.  MISSISSIPPI 

WE  ALSO  NEED  ALL  TYPES  OF 

EQUIPMENT  with  emphasis  on  late 

model  linotypes.  Comets. 

QUALIFIED  applicants,  experienced 
or  beginners,  wanting  good  jobs  in 
advertising,  circulation,  mechanical  or 
editorial  departments  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  are  asked  to 
submit  complete  resumes  of  training 
and  experience  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  ^uth  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Circulation 


A  CIRCULATION  man  with  a  flair 
for  promotion  who  has  interest  and 
ability  in  sales  and  training,  and  also 
able  to  do  a  superior  job  of  rewrite 
and  layout.  Native  of  the  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  age  35.  State  salary  and 
give  full  details  of  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  background.  Strictly  confidential 
handling.  Box  3841  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager, 
thoroughly  experienced.  Write  fully  to 
Altoona  Tribune.  Altoona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


NEED  Manager  at  once  to  organize 
and  promote  circulation  on  young  daily 
in  city  of  12.000.  Phone,  wire  or  write. 
Times  Free  Press.  Carrollton,  Gtorgia. 

WANTED.  Experienced  mail  solicitor, 
splendid  opportunity  for  permanent 
connection.  Write  Delta  Democrat 
Times,  Greenville,  Mississippi. 


Display  Adverluing 


KEY  small  California  daily  needs 
Business  Manager  who  will  also  direct 
advertising  department  promotions. 
Must  be  35  to  50  years  old  with  10 
years  ad  experience.  Sun-Star,  Merced. 


ADVERTISING  manager  to  comple¬ 
ment  33  year  old  Publisher  of  Edi¬ 
torial  and  Promotional  tent.  En¬ 
thusiasm  a  must,  ability  desired  on 
my  three  weeklies.  Box  3708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman,  with  experience 
in  layouts,  by  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Give  full  details,  including  experience, 
references,  availability,  remuneration 
in  first  letter.  G.  P.  Marvin,  Beatrice. 
Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— To  head 
4  man  department  on  12.000  daily 
Must  be  working  manager  able  to  sell, 
layout  and  service  as  well  as  direct 
department  in  all  phases.  Salary  to 
start  $150  weekly,  increases  commen¬ 
surate  with  obtained  results.  Tbis  job 
requires  man  with  aggressive  person¬ 
ality  who  is  willing  to  work  against 
strong  competition.  Prefer  successful 
man  in  his  early  forties  who  is  on  his 
way  up  from  smaller  paper,  not  on 
his  way  down  from  a  bigger  one. 
Write  Box  3602,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Daily  in 
city  of  50,000  seeking  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  ability  and  am¬ 
bition  to  become  business  manager. 
Send  full  particulars  to  Box  3807, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  phases.  Permanent. 
Starting  salary  guaranteed  at  $120 
weekly  with  raise  in  six  months  and 
at  end  of  year  to  $160  a  week  if 
satisfactory.  Box  3806,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ad  man  for  new  daily,  to 
organize  and  develop  department.  An 
unusual  job  for  the  right  man.  Sub- 
urbai  New  York  area.  Box  3r04.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Young  man  for  sales,  copy  and  layout 
work  with  modern  midwest  daily  with 
7500  circulation.  College  background 
pref<  rred.  State  fully  personal  and 
experience  information  and  salary  ex¬ 
pectations.  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles, 
Michigan. 


IN  CHARACTER  QUALITIES  AND 
BROAD  ABILITIES  AND  WITH  A 
PERFORMANCE  BACKGROUND 

One  unit  (grossing  over 
$300,000)  of  a_  long-established 
high  prestige  newspaper 
group  has  opening  for  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  can  di¬ 
rect  and  inspire  staff  and 
iwrsonally  sell  chain  and 
metropolitan  accounts.  His 
demonstrated  capacities  and 
proven  worth  can  open  the 
door  to  larger  resjmnsibilities. 

Location  rapid-growing  mid¬ 
west  city  metropolitan  area. 
Your  frank  and  full  letter 
about  yourself,  your  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  value  you 
place  upon  your  services  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Send,  to  Box  3803,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


Editorial 


HOME  ECONOMICS  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor.  200.000  to  250,000  circulation 
field.  Full  details  first  letter.  Will  be 
in  Midwest  for  possible  interviews 
«rly  September.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  3503,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  for  afternoon,  Sunday 
daily.  Job  demanding.  Prefer  young 
man  from  west,  middle  west.  Please 
send  schooling,  experience,  samples  of 
work,  references.  Managing  editor, 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaha 


EXPERIENCED  librarian  for  metro¬ 
politan  morning  imper.  Guide  scale 
$84  to  $112.  Box  3616,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE  small 
daily  in  midwest  college  town  is  look¬ 
ing  for  man  who  can  help  develop  pa¬ 
per  into  finest  in  its  field.  We  can’t 
offer  big  city  wages  to  start,  but  op¬ 
portunity  is  here  for  right  man  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  with  us.  We  want  man 
who  has  yen — and  at  least  latent  abili¬ 
ty — to  write,  who  isn’t  afraid  to  work, 
who  has  knack  to  dig  out  human  stor¬ 
ies  and  tell  them  entertainingly.  At 
start  about  half  the  job  will  be  si>orts. 
Rest  of  time  digging  out  stories  that 
interpret,  give  meaning  to  community. 
If  you  want  a  challenge,  here  it  is. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  3809,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEED  at  once  Managing  Editor.  Man 
and  wife  team  prelerred.  Man  for  ad 
■oliciting,  wife  for  office  work,  news 
writing.  Old  established  county  seat 
weekly.  Top  pay  for  team  who  quali- 
hei.  Banner,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  for 
society  department.  For  details  con¬ 
tact — Nelson  A.  Lindenfield,  News 
Editor,  The  News  Palladium,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan.  _ 

■SPORTS  WRITER  of  two  to  four 
years  experience ;  with  imagination 
and  ability  to  develop  sports  programs : 
oil  newspaper  in  mid-western  city  of 
«)0,ouu,  college  and  high  schools:  one 
with  ability  to  write  column,  promote 
sports  and  to  cultivate  clientele.  Prefer 
young  man  now  stymied  in  some 
sports  department.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  advancement  with  re¬ 
sults.  Box  3618,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CITY  EDITOR,  40,000  Indiana  Daily. 
Strong  P.M.  MUST  have  Indiana 
background  or  experience.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person  with  ability, 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Younger 
man  desired  but  must  have  enough 
experience  to  swing  job.  Permanent, 
cnance  to  advance.  Give  education, 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  imagi¬ 
nation,  energy,  writing  ability  wanted 
by  growing  prize-winning  northern 
Ohio  weekly.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  availability.  Box  3704, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity— for  news- 
reporter  working  on  small  Michigan 
daily  who  is  interested  in  joining  radio 
news-staff.  Attractive  salary  for  re¬ 
liable,  experienced  man.  Apply  WFDF, 
Flint. 


REPORTER  for  women’s  news  and 
some  features.  Prefer  girl  with  back¬ 
ground  or  experience  in  Chart  Areas 
8  or  9.  Good  pay.  Write  all  devils 
including  references,  present  earnings 
or  salary  requirements.  Transcript, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 


REPORTER— desk  man  for  six-day 
daily.  Can  use  beginner.  J-school 
graduate.  Job  now  open.  Prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Kearney  Hub,  Kearney, 
Nebraska. 


SIX  DAY  morning  newspaper  has 
opening  for  news  editor  and  reporter. 
Write  full  details  including  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  R.  H.  Johnson,  Daily  Rocket. 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


SIX  DAY,  23, 090  Evening  newspaper 
in  Ohio  wants  experienced  general  re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
good  man.  Contact :  E.  C.  Lapping, 
Elditor,  The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 


WANTED  male  reporter-photographer 
for  bureau  or  city  staff  work.  No 
floaters.  One  year  experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Chart  area  2.  Box 
3722,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  REPORTER,  columnist,  for 
growing  Ohio  weekly.  Good  deal  for 
right  gal.  Box  3705,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  man  with  college  background 
and  a  little  experience  for  rejiorting 
job  on  small  daily.  Draft  exempt,  un¬ 
married.  Box  3724,  Eiditor  &  Ihiblisher. 


CHART  AREA  1,  P.M.  daily  of  12,- 
000  wants  sharp,  fast  deskman.  Give 
experience,  references,  salary  wanted 
first  letter.  Box  3810.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR — experienced  young  news¬ 
paperman  who  can  take  over  old  estab¬ 
lished  weekly,  build  community  rela¬ 
tions,  put  out  top  paper  under  general 
guidance  of  Publisher  in  nearby  town. 
’This  is  a  good  job,  with  a  company 
publishing  two  large  ABC  weeklies  in 
county  seats  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  requires  a  dedicated  young  news¬ 
paperman  with  a  professional  outlook, 
initiative,  ability  to  follow  orders, 
enough  experience  to  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  maturity.  $5,200  to  start, 
usual  benefits.  Address  full  details  to 
Box  3853,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  I 

MANAGING  Elditor  for  midwestern 
daily,  15,000  circulation ;  well  staffed ; 
broad  authority  for  competent,  indus¬ 
trious  and  sober  man  ;  permanent ;  ex¬ 
cellent  pay  :  recommendations  re(iuired. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  rc<iuire- 
ments  first  letter.  Box  3812,  ETditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Expanding  weekly 
needs  reporter-editor.  Man  or  woman. 
Box  3834,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  by  live  daily  without  1 
Sacred  Cows.  Photography  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  South  desirable,  but 
not  necessary.  Talbot  Patrick,  Evening 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 


SECRETARY,  Executive  correspon¬ 
dent.  Excellent  writer  accustomed  to 
very  heavy  responsibility.  Work  inde¬ 
pendently.  Strong  initiative,  good 
steno  and  typing.  Attractive,  to  age 
29.  Salary  $65-$70.  Medical  Publica¬ 
tion.  Box  3851,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PREISSMAN  for  Duplex  Tubular  news-  ■ 
paper  press ;  color  work,  charge.  | 
Send  full  details  in  reply.  Clhart  area 
2.  Box  3859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST,  card  holder  preferred — 
Upstate  New  York  daily  newspapers — 
references  please.  Write  Box  3603. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clagsified  Advertiging 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  “JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  an 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 


Adniinigtrative 


POSI’nON  by  mature  man  on  produc¬ 
tion  traffic  and  newsprint  handling. 
Experience  on  two  metropolitan  dailies 
and  on  national  weekly  supplements. 
Have  record  of  savings.  Can  furnish 
I  references.  Box  3728,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  10.000  daily, 
seeks  change  for  valid  reasons.  Ixing 
record  of  achievement  ns  publisher 
and  manager.  Have  licked  composing 
1  room  problems,  stimulated  advertising 
and  circulation  gains,  and  reduced 
I  overall  costs.  Box  3816,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


Artigtg — Cartoonigtg 

ASSISTANT  Cartoonist  with  7  years 
experience  in  adventure  and  humor 
strips.  4  years  in  my  present  position 
oh  nationally  .syndicated  strip.  Box 
3732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS.  WIRE  EDITOR,  afternoon 
daily,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  area. 
Write  Fred  G.  Elaton,  managing  editor, 
Ogdensburg  Journal,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 


WANTED  Experienced  reporter.  Chart 
area  6.  Good  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  On  leading  daily  newspaper, 
10.000  circulation.  Camera  experience 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Give  details 
in  first  letter.  Box  3808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  outstanding  suburban 
daily  has  oiiening  for  man  with  at 
least  two  years  experience.  Take  full 
charge  of  BiHjrts  page,  layout,  heads, 
coverage.  Single  man  preferred.  Con¬ 
tact  :  Ted  Yudain,  Editor,  Greenwich 
Connecticut  Time. _ 

Ph  olograph  erg 

WE  NEED  new  picture  stories.  SEN- 
SA’nONAL  —  NEWSY  -  AC’nON 
— CHEESECAKE.  Pictures  must  tell 
the  story.  50%  Royalties.  P.  I.  P., 
305  East  75,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Mechanical 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
E'OREMAN 

LARGE  Southern  city  would  like  to 
contact  a  man  who  could  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  composing  room  foreman  and 
be  able  to  take  complete  charge  when 
the  occasion  arises.  Must  know  all 
about  composing  room  equipment  and 
know  how  to  get  along  with  other  em¬ 
ployes  and  be  able  to  direct  their 
activities.  This  is  quite  a  large  opera¬ 
tion  and  offers  good  opportunity  to 
right  man.  Give  complete  details  about 
experience  and  age.  Will  want  good 
references.  Answers  held  confidential. 
Address  letters  to  Box  3712  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertisinsr 
2900  W.  79lh  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time ! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adniinigtrative 


CAN  YOU  USE  a  man  (presently  em¬ 
ployed)  w.th  22  years  experience  in  an 
phases  of  metropolitan  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  now  managing  a  representa¬ 
tive  office  age.  42.  who  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  paper  of  30.000  to  200.000 
circulation,  preferably  with  stock  pro¬ 
position.  No  fiy-by-night  deal  can  be 
considered.  Well  paid  in  present  work, 
but  there  should  be  larger  fields  that 
challenge  .  .  .  and  reward.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $19,000  required  to  start.  Mar¬ 
ried.  one  son.  Will  appreciate  your 
writing  Box  383!,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


MATURE  man  with  experience  on  two 
metropolitan  dailies  seeks  imsition  ai 
manager  in  smaller  city.  Have  held 
most  of  the  positions  in  circulation 
department.  Can  furnish  references. 
Box  3729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  circulation  man,  23,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Seeks  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  imsition  for  patter  up  to  10,000. 
Prefer  chart  area  5  or  9.  Eight  years 
experience.  Excellent  references.  Can 
promote  city  and  rural  circulation  and 
take  full  responsibility  of  department. 
Box  3818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TO  HANDLE  ANY 
SITUATION.  ANYWHERE.  Able  to 
take  full  responsibility.  18  years  varied 
experience.  Record  clean,  progressive, 
with  outstanding  recent  ABC  gain. 
Open  mind  to  any  situation  or  propo¬ 
sition.  Box  3826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Claggified  Advertiging 

ASSISTANT  Classified  Manager  now 
employed  desires  change  to  classified 
manager  on  small  daily.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily,  38,  college,  sober.  References.  Pre¬ 
fer  Florida  or  Northwest,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  any  genuine  offer.  Write  details. 
Box  3731,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  manager,  assistant,  or 
number  I  sales  spot.  Permanent. 
Splendid  background  (15  years)  in 
building  both  telephone  and  street 
sales.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
newspaper  credit  and  collections.  Age 
44.  married.  1  child,  sober.  Box  3833, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


ENGRAVING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
METROPOLITAN  City  would  like  to 
contact  man  with  complete  Photo  En¬ 
graving  experience  who  could  act  as 
assistant  Foreman  with  the  idea  in 
mind  if  opportunity  presents  itself  and, 
applicant  is  capable  to  some  day  be¬ 
coming  foreman.  Would  need  to  know 
complete  details  about  Process  and 
Spot  Color  engravings.  In  writing 
about  experience  give  in  detail  ex¬ 
perience  with  color  work  as  well  as 
regular  engraving  work.  Also  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Answers  kept  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  3711  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
LARGE  Southern  City  might  need  in 
near  future  assistant  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man.  ’This  man  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  press 
room  operations  including  extensive 
use  of  both  spot  and  process  color  on 
letter  press.  Also  must  be  able  to  get 
along  with  men  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  In  answering  give  com-  ' 
plete  details  regarding  present  work —  : 
exi)crience  and  age.  Must  be  able  to  1 
furnish  satisfactory  references.  All  I 
answers  held  confidential.  Write  Box  1 
3713  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  (;HART  area  Number  in  Ad  ropy  for  showiriK 
LOCATION  wilhoiii  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Clatsified  AdcertUing _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent  Kains. 
Now  manaser  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  chal-  i 
lenire.  therefore  ran  handle  any  size  | 
operation.  Go  anywhere.  Available  I 
thirty  days.  Write  in  confldenre  to  I 
Box  3226.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nUplar  ddrerlising 


SOUTHWEST 

DAILIES 

Must  locate  in  Chart  area  9  or  10 
16  years  retail  Advertising  experience, 
copy,  layout,  sales,  lineage  promotion. 
Handling  top  and  middle  bracket  ac¬ 
counts.  Married.  Age  35.  Best  rea¬ 
son  for  making  change.  Please  wire 
or  write.  Box  3850,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSF'UL,  enthusiastic  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  with  good  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  will  join  live  display  staff,  as 
advertising  loanagt  r  or  salesman. 
Writes  resultful  copy — layouts. 

Box  3858.  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG  man  can  do  clean  layouts — 
good  printing  production  background. 
Desires  to  sell  display  ads  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Chart  area  1.  Box  3855.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Man  6  years  experience  se<>ks 
position  as  advertising  manager  on 
small  daily.  Has  directed  4  man  staff 
in  absence  of  manager.  Knows  how  to 
get  along  with  people  and  get  results. 
Experienced  in  national  and  local.  Good 
on  promotion  and  selling.  29  years 
old.  Married.  3  children.  Chart  area 
11.  Box  3835,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OPPORTUNITY 

to  obtain  the  services  of  a  loyal,  en¬ 
ergetic  Advertising  Manager.  Mature, 
4  dependents.  Promotion  minded,  cost 
conscious.  Available  NOW!  Box  3820. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CITY  Editor,  daily  65,000  seeks  new 
job.  Write  Box  3450.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  single,  young.  BA,  draft 
exempt,  five  years'  experience,  most 
beats,  general,  features,  now  in  Chart 
Area  6.  wants  work  with  daily  or 
news  service.  Photo.,  resume  on  re- 
cruest.  Box  3523.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  28.  3  years  ^ 
lies.  Mature.  experienced,  capable. 
Box  3535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BIG  city  ain’t  what  it’s  supposed 
to  be.  Young  sports  writer-editor 
wants  to  get  back  to  medium  sized 
daily.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Can  cure  your  headaches  for  good. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  3516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter-deskman  seeks 
PM  spot.  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  4  or  6. 
Competent,  responsible.  Three  years 
reporting:  one,  desk.  J-Grad.  vet, 
single.  Box  8628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  WRITER— Editorial.  Execu¬ 
tive,  Reporter.  Top  metropolitan 
newspapers  including  foreign  and 
Washington  experience.  Vet,  M.A., 
■Ke  44.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3610, 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  telegraph, 
news  desks.  Know  makeup,  editorials. 
So^r,  reliable.  Robert  Flowers.  380 
Third  Avenue  North.  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho.  Phone  2393R. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  24.  Army 
PIO,  qualified  in  military  affairs, 
wants  start  as  reporter.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere  in  U.S.  Speaks  Ger¬ 
man.  For  resume.  Box  3625.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


JUNE  GRAD,  editor  award-winning 
college  daily,  some  professional  expe¬ 
rience,  21,  single,  draft  exempt,  seeks 
beginning  spot.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  6, 
Box  3620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


VET.  SINGLE.  24.  J-Grad.  ARMY 
PIO,  free  lance  sales.  Byline,  top 
references.  Brains,  ambition,  imagi¬ 
nation.  Wants  start  as  reporter  on 
daily.  Box  3522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VE  r.  24.  can  leave  immediately. 
Journalism  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Ivy  League  graduate.  Box 
3611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
I  executive  editor,  seeks  change.  Has 
I  impressive  record  in  rejuvenating 
I  floundering  paper,  increasing  circula- 
I  tion.  boosting  morale,  operating  eco¬ 
nomically.  Solid  Background.  S12- 
15,000  class.  Box  3609.  Editor  A 
Publisher 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Managing 
Editor  16,000  and  6,000  dailies  3} 
years ;  U.P.  bureau  manager ;  Prince¬ 
ton  high  honors,  history  major ;  age 
32  ;  married  ;  references,  alt  employers, 
F.  H.  Bradford.  224  8th  Street  West. 
Kalispell,  Montana. 


FARM  EDITOR  experienced  all  phases 
newspapering.  Seeks  permanent  change. 
Box  3510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  31, 
vet,  BA  in  journalism,  31  years  news 
and  features,  some  desk.  Desires  eve¬ 
ning  daily  or  radio  news  in  Chart 
Areas  2,  3,  or  5.  Box  3532,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ALERT  Sports  writer,  3  years  dailies. 
Wants  spot  in  live  sports  town.  Chart 
area  4.  College  grad.  Vet,  Single,  age 
29.  R.  S.  Brown,  2121  Avenue  I.  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  12,000  city.  Ready  for  bigger  op¬ 
portunity.  Qualified  to  direct  staff,  op¬ 
eration  of  small  medium  daily.  Know, 
value  promotion.  Young  (32),  married, 
AB-J.  Seek  West  Coast  spot.  Box  3726, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  desires  relocate 
south,  southwest  or  west :  single,  over 
214  years’  daily  extierience  general  as¬ 
signments,  features.  Woman’s  Page 
Editor:  J-Grad  Write  520  S.W.  27 
Road.  Miami  45,  Florida. 


OUTDOORS  Writer.  10  years  AP 
sports.  Married,  42,  loyal,  zestful.  Pre¬ 
fer  Northwest.  Box  3702,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  deskman,  two  years  ex- 
Iierience.  Courts,  features.  General  as¬ 
signment  Midwest  daily.  Vet,  24, 
single,  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Chart 
area  1,  2.  but  will  travel  anywhere. 
Box  3744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  Editor  -  Writer,  pursuing 
MFA  seeks  beginning  job  on  small 
daily.  Box  3714  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  reporter,  sub-editor,  35 
widest  experience  cities  to  100,000.  de¬ 
sires  editorship  city  10,000-40,000 
Chart  area  10.  11  or  12  preferred 

Married,  one  child,  veteran.  Capable 
Supervisor,  good  writer.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  permanent.  Bo.x  3738,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SEVEN  YEARS  American  wire  ser¬ 
vice  fareast  all  positions  from  sub¬ 
editor  to  bureau  manager.  Strong 
sports,  features,  re-write  seeking  chal¬ 
lenging  desk  or  reportorlal  post  witl- 
opportunity  anywhere  U.S.  or  over¬ 
seas.  Currently  (Thart  Area  2.  vet. 
married,  late  thirties.  Box  3700,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Research  or 
writing  assignments  on  fee  basis. 
Know  Congressional  sources  and  gov¬ 
ernment  contacts,  varied  subjects.  Re¬ 
porting  and  photos  if  desir^.  Write 

Box  3743,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ADVENTUROUS  girl  reporter^  27.  3 
years  on  25.000  daily,  city  hall,  police, 
court.  schiMil  beats.  Good  on  features. 
Seeks  spot  lively  paper,  friendly  staff. 
B.S.  Journalism  honor  grad.  Box  3839. 

Editor  ^  Publisher. _  _ 

AMBITIOUS  reporter,  back  from  two 
years  Europe,  seeking  good  post-Army 
start  anywhere.  No  reserves,  single. 
25.  Colgate  grad.  Metropolitan  expe¬ 
rience.  Tup  features ;  editing,  layout. 
Box  3845.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  newsman  wants  chance  to 
advance.  Experienced  reporting,  city 
and  telegraph  desks.  Box  3822,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  small  but  good  daily, 
wants  to  move  up.  Desk  or  reporting 
on  large  paper,  top  job  on  small.  Vet, 
28.  BA.  Have  handled  beat  and  desk, 
done  features,  sports,  reviewing,  edi¬ 
torials,  makeup.  Box  3847,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising — Editorial 
man,  5000  weekly,  handy  cameraman, 
setks  position  on  chart  area  1  or  2 — 
weekly.  Family,  veteran,  college  grad- 
ua  e.  Box  3854,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER.  27:  six  years  700,000 
daily;  $125  week.  Box  3827,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  3.->,  ten  years  re- 
siransible  ex|>erienre  general  maga¬ 
zines,  U.  S.  information  services.  Well 
versed  in  |>o!itiral-cultural-Amerirana 
fields.  Wants  editorial  or  writing 
position  New  York  City.  Bo.x  3856. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  secretary-correspondent. 
Accustomed  heavy  resjionsibility.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer.  Good  secretarial  skills. 
Evening  college  student.  Attractive.  7 
years  business  exjierience.  Available 
October  Ui.  $80  |)er  week.  Box  .3857, 
Bklitor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  late  in 
South  on  federal  beat,  wants  place 
reporting  staff  preferably  chart  areas 
6.  8,  9,  10.  12.  Can  use  press  camera. 
Worked  desk.  Fast  and  accurate. 
Veteran,  draft-exempt,  single,  26,  col¬ 
lege.  Box  .3813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  31,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  metropolitan  daily.  Eight 
years  experience  includes  leg  work, 
desk  work  and  feature  columns  with 
wire  service  and  newspapers  large  and 
small.  Can  handle  any  position.  Chart 
areas  .3-4-5.  Box  3824,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  12  years,  nine  with  same 
mid-west  paper  as  reporter,  city, 
news  editor :  wants  to  make  final  move 
to  paper  in  Florida.  Virginia  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  chance  to  move  to  top 
over  period  of  years.  Present  em- 
nlover  knows  of  this  ad.  Box  3819, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RED-HEADED  gal  reporter  demands 
the  best !  A  cooperative  City  Editor, 
first  class  daily,  good  salary  opportun¬ 
ity  to  write  news,  features  and  develop 
initiative.  Box  3829.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  em¬ 
phasis  on  nhotos  seeks  job  on  medium 
or  large  P.M.  daily.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  2*4  years  experience,  rou¬ 
tine  news  and  photo  assignments. 
schiK)!  actiyities.  features.  34,  single, 
car.  Box  3518.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  three  years  work  on 
small  western  dailies,  wants  spot  in 
chart  areas  1,  2,  or  3.  BA  degree,  vet, 
handle  sports  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures  photo,  have  car  will  travel.  Box 
3828.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO-BAY  AREA 

Reporter,  young  woman.  Experienced 
news,  features,  book-art-theater  re¬ 
views,  travel,  church,  women’s  page. 
S€H*ks  spot  on  daily,  weekly  or  offer. 
Box  3825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEEK  return  to  daily  sports  field.  10 
years  experience  on  dailies,  non-dailies. 
Tired  of  90-hour  weeks.  Married.  85. 
Family.  No  drink.  $125  to  start.  Know 
'ront  and  bark.  Box  3846,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SENIOR  government  analyst-writer- 
editor,  ex-nieman  fellow,  38.  married, 
sober,  eight  years  meritorious  service 
in  Europe,  seeks  responsible  editorial 
post,  far  from  Washington.  Salary 
now  $8500.  Also  available  in  husband- 
wife  editorial  team.  Box  3815.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Being  discharged  October  20.  Four 
years  civilian,  military  papers.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  25.  can  use  graphic.  Box 
3823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Experienced  and 
mature  sports  editor  with  solid  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  permanent  position  in 
middle  sized  sports-conscious  commun¬ 
ity.  Can  handle  makeup,  write  column 
and  produce  breezy  and  authentic 
sports  pages.  Qualified  for  either  in¬ 
side  or  outside  work,  can  handle  slot, 
makeup,  and  knows  sports.  Family 
man.  sober  and  industrious  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Salary  demands  in 
keeping  with  community  prices.  Write 
Box  3817.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  breezy  column,  well  versed  in 
layouts  and  editing.  No  novice  or 
floater.  Good  habits.  Honest  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Box  3830.  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 


SUCCESSFUL  young  newspaiierman 
wants  task  of  building  up  small  iwi>er 
as  editor-manager.  Top  promotional 
and  ad  sales  record,  nose  for  news, 
thought  provoking  editorials.  I)et>end- 
able,  civic  and  church  minded,  college. 
Euro|)ean  travels.  public  si)eaker 
Chart  area  3.  4.  Box  .3821,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VETERAN.  30.  intelligent,  ambitious, 
alert.  Wants  to  break  into  newspaper 
work  or  public  relations.  Pay  secon¬ 
dary  to  experience.  Can  relocate.  Box 
.3852.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  man,  26,  veteran,  editor  col¬ 
lege  daily,  references :  relocate ;  Box 
3840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  sports  editor,  general  assign¬ 
ment.  one  year’s  experience  10,000 
daily.  Make-up,  heads,  camera.  Seek 
middle-large  paper.  Box  3843,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Photography 

FEATURE  Photographer  with  18  years 
experience  with  publications,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  magazine.  Own  car. 
married.  39,  imaginative.  Can  write, 
interview.  Box  3719,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  30.  single 
desires  position  on  picture-conscious 
daily  in  Chart  areas  1.  2.  3,  or  12. 
Dependable  and  good  at  photo  feature 
work.  Available  imm€*diately.  Box 
3844.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  feature  writer, 
seeks  permanent  location,  daily.  Nearly 
three  years  experience,  vet,  single, 
car.  Box  3519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Scan  EN  Graver 
operator-reporter.  Desires  employment 
on  large  weekly,  in  chart  area  7. 
where  own  ideas  and  past  experience 
can  be  used.  Details  in  first  letter 
requestt'd.  Box  3814,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


COMPANY  NEWS  and  Advertising 
desired  by  public  Relations  man.  Box 
.3832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


AID  in  solving  your  press  operating 
printing  problems.  New  or  used  preM. 
28  years  pressman,  also  had  practical 
experience  in  operating  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  pressrooms.  Full  references. 
Aggressive.  I  seek  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  afternoon  daily  in  middle  west 
or  eastern  states.  Box  3520,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  iwsition  on 
small  daily  chart  area  1  or  2.  Married, 
sober.  Apply  Box  3836.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  room  .superintenuent  and 
foreman  (union)  want  to  change 
present  jmsitions.  Exiwrienced  in  large 
and  small  o|>erations.  Cost  records 
outstanding.  All  references.  Can  go 
anywhere.  Box  3838,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hy  Uohert  U.  Brown 

This  week  when  public  News  &  Courier,  as  vicechair- 


schools  have  been  re-opening 
all  over  the  nation,  and  the 
problem  of  desegregation  in  the 
South  is  being  watched  closely 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
May  17  opinion,  let’s  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  southern 
newspaper  editors  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  study  and 
chart  developments  in  this  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  Already  news¬ 
papers  have  reported  successes 
and  failures  in  local  attempts 
to  end  segregation  in  the 
.schools. 

Formation  of  the  Southern 
Education  Reporting  Service  by 
a  group  of  southern  editors, 
which  was  widely  reported  early 
in  the  Summer,  is  a  prominent 
example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
newspapermen  go  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  and  others  adequately  in¬ 
formed  on  a  subject  which  is 
of  vital  interest  to  their  whole 
area.  Their  efforts  in  this  in¬ 
stance  actually  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  call  of  duty,  the  rou¬ 
tine  requirement  of  their  jobs, 
and  should  be  cited  as  one  of 
the  many  extra  curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  newspapermen 
participate  for  the  knowledge 
and  education  of  their  readers. 

SEES  published  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Southern  School  News 
on  Sept.  3.  It  is  a  16-page  tab¬ 
loid-size  reporting  what  the 
school  situation  has  been  and 
what  has  happened  state  by 
state.  A  lead  story  by  C.  A. 
McKnight,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  who  was 
named  executive  director  of 
SEES,  gives  the  background  on 
formation  of  the  organization 
with  which  many  newspaper¬ 
men  are  not  familiar.  He  also 
outlines  the  plans  and  prospects 
of  the  group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  McKnight  states  it  was 
in  April  that  several  southern 
members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  got 
together  at  the  regular  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  to  talk  over 
with  representatives  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  the  need  for  a  re¬ 
porting  service  such  as  SEES. 

“It  was  on  May  11  that  a 
group  of  southern  newspaper 
editors  and  educators  met  in 
Nashville  and  constituted  them¬ 
selves  a  board  of  directors  for 
SEES,  electing  Virginius  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Thomas  R.  Waring, 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
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man.  # 

On  June  6,  the  board  held  a 
second  meeting  in  Nashville, 
elected  Mr.  McKnight  as  execu¬ 
tive  director,  laid  down  broad 
project  directives,  and  desig¬ 
nated  the  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers  at  Nasliville 
to  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the 
project. 

On  July  5,  formal  application 
for  a  grant  of  $99,200  was  made 
to  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

On  July  15,  the  Nashville 
office  of  SEES  was  opened. 

Thus,  within  three  months  a 
handful  of  southern  newspaper 
editors  created  an  effective 
mechanism  “with  the  aim  of 
providing  accurate,  unbiased  in¬ 
formation  to  school  admini.stra- 
tors,  public  officials  and  inter¬ 
ested  lay  citizens  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  education  arising  from 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  opinion 
of  May  17  declaring  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

Since  July  l.'i,  Mr.  McKnight 
reports: 

“1.  A  central  headquarters 
staff  has  been  employed. 

“2.  Top-flight  newspapermen 
and  women  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  17  southern  and 
border  states  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  SEES  correspondents. 
On  July  24-25,  the  correspond¬ 
ents  attended  a  two-day  sem¬ 
inar  in  Nashville  at  which  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice  were  explained. 

“3.  A  mailing  list  of  nearly 
10,000  names  has  been  built  up. 
It  includes  governors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  executive  staffs, 
chief  state  school  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  state  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  local  school  administrators, 
university  presidents  and  heads 
of  interested  university  depart¬ 
ments,  public  libraries,  all  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
region  with  a  circulation  of 
2,000  or  more,  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the 
non-South,  radio  and  television 
stations,  wire  services,  federal 
agencies,  and  hundreds  of  in¬ 
terested  private  citizens. 

“4.  SEES  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  Tennessee  law  as 
a  general  welfare  corpor.ation. 

“5.  This  first  issue  has  been 
prepared,  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed.” 

That  is  really  moving  fast  in 
an  effort  of  this  size  and  im¬ 
portance. 

{Continued  on  pape  67) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  19-21— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-22 — Western  Classified  Association,  annual  convention, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  7th  annual  convention,  Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

Sept.  24 — Minnesota  Editors'  Short  Course,  37th  annual.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Newsmen's 
meeting,  Eric  W.  Allen  Hall,  University  of  Oregon  Campus.  Eugene. 

Sept.  26-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Sept.  27-29 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  25th 
annual  meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  1-3 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Albany, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Oct.  1-2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel 
Madison,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  2 — Newspaperboy  Day. 

Oct.  4-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Oct.  4-5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Grove  Park, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  8-9 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annuel 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  14-17 — National  Editorial  Association,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Adman- 
agers,  meeting,  Heathman  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oct.  16-19 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

Oct.  17-19 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  fall  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Chamberlin  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 

Oct.  18-19 — Western  Regional,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Oct.  19 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Fall  meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  21-22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  40th  annual  meeting, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  22-23 — Maine  Press  Association,  University  of  Maine,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Oct.  24-25 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau. 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Van  Curler,  Schenectady. 

Oct.  24-25— Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meeting. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Nov.  1-3 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall 
meeting.  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 
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AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES’^ 

*Name$  on  request  from  this  magazine 


YOU  ARE  THERE”— CBS  felevisicw  — witness  riistorys  great  events 


Born  with  an  “electric  spoon 
in  his  mouth ! 


The  fain'-tale  “silver  spoon"  was  nothing  compared  to  what  a  baby 
is  born  with  Uxlay.  I  le’s  born  into  the  Electric  Age,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  electric  friends  ready  to  help  him  live  a  life  that  old-time 
kings  would  envy. 

Plenty  of  low-price  electricity  has  boosted  his  family’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  To  save  work  and  time  and  money,  they’re  using 
twice  as  much  as  they  did  eight  years  ago.  And  he’ll  have  more 
to  work  for  him— half  again  as  much  more  by  the  time  he  gets 
to  school. 

Some  S16  billion  worth  of  new  power  plants  and  lines  built 
by  electric  light  and  power  companies— owd  more  on  the  u’flv— 
make  such  an  abundance  of  electricity  possible. 

Remember  this  abundance  when  you  hear  people  claim  that 
the  federal  government  ought  to  build  more  power  projects. 
Wouldn't  they  be  unnecessary’  additions  to  the  public  debt? 


EVERY  WOMAN  today  has  about  8  "servants”  helping  with 
housework-electricity  equal  to  that  many  maids.  Her  daugh¬ 
ters  will  grow  up  to  have  at  least  twice  that  many. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


LIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM -POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


EVERY  MAN  in  industry  has  236  "helpers”— electric  power 
equal  to  that  many  men  working  for  him.  Today’s  babies, 
when  they  go  to  work,  will  have  more  than  twice  as  many. 
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San  Francisco’s  new  $50,000,000  air¬ 
port  with  its  $50,000,000  (that’s  right, 
fifty  million)  annual  payroll  and  its 
more  than  three  million  passengers  a 
year  makes  San  Francisco  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  air-water  ports. 


These  immense  new  facilities  were  dedicated  on 
August  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  proclaimed  by 
leading  air  authorities  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  San  Francisco  News  is  proud  of  its  editorial 
foresight  in  advocating  that  the  City  by  the  Golden 
Gate  assume  its  proper  position  by  taking  its  place 
as  a  world  leader  in  air  facilities  as  a  companion 
to  its  great  seaport. 


The  San  Francisco  News 
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